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ISSUE #3 * FEBRUARY 1998 


USA: 

P.O. Box 3514 

Reston, Virginia 20195 
FAX (703)904-9718 
ORDER BY PHONE: 
(703)904-9320 


CONFEDERATE OFFICER 1863, 

15TH ALABAMA INFANTRY REGIMENT 

By Mark Churms 

Colonel William C. Oates leads his regiment up the 
slopes.of the Little Round Top to attack the left of the 
Union Army on the second day of fighting at.the Battle 
of Gettysburg. 

Fine Art print Available 

12"x 17" $60.00 US or £30.00 UK 

Artist Proofs $110.00 US or £56.00 UK 

Signed and numbered edition of 1000 prints and 50 
artist proofs 

Shipping add $10.00 US £5.00 UK 

Rest of World add 10% of order value. 

NOW OVER 30 CIVIL WAR TITLES AVAILABLE. 


98 Wycombe Road 
Marlow, Bucks SL7 3JE 
ENGLAND 

ORDER BY FAX/PHONE: 
+44 (0) 1628 483985 


ith over 40 published paintings 

to his credit, Mark Churms is 

Europe’s leading historical artist. 
He specializes in large, dramatic oil paintings 
of military engagements from ancient history 
to the present day. Churms paints in the 
style of the classic and prolific 19th century 
military artists but with the benefit of 
modern research. Composition, lighting, 
realism and detail are his trademarks. 

Many of Churms' original works are 
over 6 feet in length but smaller oil studies, 
preparatory pencil sketches, fine art prints 
(including artist proofs and remarks) are 
also available. Due to their high demand 
Churms’ original paintings and fine art prints 
have become a secure investment for the 
discerning collector. 

Full color military catalogues published 
by Cranston Fine Arts show over 600 
Military images and include Mark Churms’ 
work alongside that of other major historic 
artists, living and deceased. Details of 
Churms’ availability, size of original works, 
projects, commissions and current prices 
are available upon request. 


Free introductory color flyer available. 
Please send a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Full color military catalogue (5 volumes 750 images) 
$65.00 US of £30.00 UK (inclusive of shipping) 
Volumes available individually. Telephone for details. 
TRADE ENQUIRIES WELCOME. VISA/MASTERCARD WELCOME. 


CLASSIC TOY SOLDIERS, INC. 


America’s leading manufacturer and distributor of fine quality toy soldiers 


275-PIECE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
“Battle of the Blue & Gray Set” 


With this 275-PIECE SET you can re-create virtually any CIVIL WAR BATTLE. This set, made mostly 
from the molds once owned by the Louis Marx Toy Company, is produced in the popular 54mm 
size (figures are about 2 1/4" tall). Included in the set are over 130 Union and Confederate figures, 
one four-horse caisson and cannon, ambulance wagon, destroyed mansion, burnside’s bridge, one 
earthen redoubt tents, siege 
mortar, two additional can- 
nons, stone walls, fences, cavalry horses, trees, rocks and much more. The set 
comes in a beautiful 28"x 16" x 5" lithograph box as pictured. This set is sure to 
bring back all those memories of the sets we had back in the’50s end ‘60s and 
can be yours for $159.95 plus $15.00 for shipping & handling 

YOU SAVE OVER $50.00. 


410-PIECE ‘Giant Blue & Gray Set” 


This set comes with everything that is pictured in the “BATTLE OF THE BLUE 
AND GRAY SET,” but also includes an additional four-horse caisson and can- 
non, a U.S. Cavalry Supply Wagon, an additional set of tents, more fences, one 
mortar, and a total of 160 Union and Confederate figures and much more. This, 
our most comprehensive set, also comes in a lithograph box similar to the one 
pictured. If the items in this set were purchased separately the set would cost 
over $340.00, but by ordering today, the complete “GIANT BLUE AND GRAY 
SET” can be yours for only $249.95 plus $15.00 for shipping and handling, 
SAVING YOU OVER $90.00. 


‘ a MARX REISSUE ITEMS AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
New and Reissue Products Now Available ee eae iicies in 6 pee. a Ae 9 Bs 


al 
2. Rev. War Colonials 25 fig’s in 9 poses in DIVE oe 12.50 
MARX REISSUE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR ITEMS 3. Rev. War comnon in ‘a ae be eee, ‘ 8.00 
1. Ist issue Union 25 figures, in 10 poses in blue $12.50 4. Rev. War accessories 17 pieces ‘a 995 
2. Ist issue Confederate 25 figures, 10 poses in QTCY ooo. 12.50 5. NEW FROM CLASSIC TOY SOLDIERS REV. WAR HESSIANS 12 FIGURES IN 
3. Centennials 25 pieces, 10 poses iN DIVE cies toes «18.95 6 POSES AVAILABLE IN RED OR PRUSSIAN BLUE (specify color) 14.95 
4. Centennials 25 pieces, 10 poses in gray , 18.95 
§. Falling horse and rider available in blue or gray (specify) 9.95 WORLD WAR II 
6. 4 Horse caisson and cannon with horses and Union fig’s ............ 22.00 Ty CVS Sherman, Tari CrOM csesssestansasessogevsenes lesa, igi : 8.95 
7. 4 Horse caisson and cannon with horses & Confederate fig’s .. .. 22.00 2. CTS German Tiger 1 tank in gray or tan . oS 
8. As above but available with limited edition brown caisson 23.95 3s: CTS'German M88 Cannon) Acer tte. ieee 10.95 
9. Mounted figures 4 fig's in 2 poses in blue or gray, please specify 400 4, CTS Germans 12 fig’s in meas " Paiatan ; . 15.95 
10. Long Coat Cavalry 15 figures in 3 poses in blue 9.95 LOGS Aforemileicl aig ots | ee ene YS # 8.95 
11. Long Coat Cavalry ee er ar 9.95 6, CTS Japanese 12 fig’s in 6 poses . ; che 15,95 
12. Destroyed Mansion epeeer enmity cotnar Aaiseielriersccsys » 10.95 7. Marx WWI Gl's 25 fig’s in tom or green 12,50 
13. Earth works (redoubt) { : 8.00 8. Marx WWI Marines 25 fly's in tan f 12.50 
14, Hospital Wagon with red cross includes horses and driver 20.00 9. Marx WWI Japs 25 figures in tan oct 12.50 
15. Large sedge mortar Stites fe ane aa SET co verre 4,50 10, Payton Landing craft 0... oe . 6,00 
16, 12 pound cannon .......... one 11. WWI Russians 25 figures in 6 poses vaieuscegas eee 12.50 
17, Tent set, command tent, 3 ‘eurs tent and cot in gray or tan .. 
18, Burnside stone Tee te Than ; Ait 12.50 FROM ENGLAND 
19, Stone walls ‘ oo, 8.00 12. Airfix 1/32 scale WWI GI's 14 fig’s in 7 poses in green 12.50 
20, 24 Piece Civil War accessories group f . 12.50 13, Airfix 1/32 scale WWI Germans 14 fig’s 7 poses in gray 12.50 
21, Cavalry horse 12 horses one poses as ae 12.00 14. Airfix 1/32 scale WWI Japs 14 fig’s in 7 poses in tan .... 12.50 
NEW FIGURES FROM ENGLAND BY MARXMEN ALAMO 
1. Norther Zouaves 18 figures in 6 poses available in bluegray or red (please 1. CTS MEXICAN INFANTRY Series 1 and Series 2 24 sole in 18 poses, 
specify color) 15.95 available in Lt. blue, cream, red, dk blue, metallic blue .. Pop eavstaver 29090 
2. Reb Vets 18 figures in 6 poses in gray, ‘plue, or red brown 15.95 2. CTS Mexican infantry Series 3, 12 fig’s in 9 poses ...... 14.95 
3. Fighting Feds 18 fig’s 6 poses in blue, or gray PN ae 15.95 3, CTS Helmeted Cavalry 12 figures in 9 poses in red, It. blue ........ 1s 14.95 
4. CTS Round Hat Cavalry 12 figures in 9 poses in It. blue 14.95 
FIGURES FROM ENGLAND BY ACCURATE Aver inecins iF ges aN ootee, Sie ee 
1, Accurate Serl Union 20 figures in 10 poses in standard blue 8.95 6. CTS Cavalry horses 4 horses in 4 poses De Me AES 795 
2, Accurate Ser] Confed. 20 fig's in 10 poses in standard gray 8.95 7. Marx shako hat Mexicans 25 figures in 6 poses in cream, blue 
3. Accurate Ser2 Confed. 20 fig’s in 10 poses available in or metallic blue i. ee ae ee 1495 
gray, blue, light blue, butternut, or green (specify color) i 15.95 8. Marx round hat Mexicans 25 fig’ sin 10 poses in blue 4 12.50 
AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY WAR 9. Boonesboro Pioneers 25 fig’s in 9 poses in red brown ae 12,50 
4 Accurate Rev. War British 20 fig’s in 10 poses red........ 8.95 SHIPPING on all orders except playsets are as follows, $6 for orders up to $50 
5, Accurate Rev, War Colonials 20 fig’s in 10 poses blue 895 add $2 for each additional $50 purchase. For orders to Canada add an ad- 
6. Accurate Colonials in New red brown color . aa 15.95 ditional $8 and on playsets double the shipping charge. All other Foreign 
7. Accurate Ser2 Colonials 20 fig’s in 10 poses blue Bai 15.95 countries must contact office direct. All orders are sent by UPS ground unless 
8. Accurate Ser2 British 20 fig’s in 10 poses TEd oo. ccccccccesccees j 15.95 other arrangements are made. 


Monday thru Friday CLASSIC TOY SOLDIERS, INC. C/O David Payne 


10 a.m. to 10 p.m. CST 


Saturday & Sunday 11528 Canterbury Circle, Leawood, KS 66211 - 913-451-9458 = se 


9 a.m. to 9 p.m CST 


epee, 


or Contact Jim McGough at 413-533-5266 or fax 913-451-2946 
For a new color brochure and our complete comprehensive list of reissue items available, please send $3.00 


Uniform research 8 manufacturer for 
the motion picture Gettysburg 
> Manufacturers of fine 
Civil War uniforms and 
civilian clothing. Visit our 
retail shop conveniently 
located | mile off [-95 or 
the MD/DE border. 
Please send $3.00 for our 
new catalog 
Dept. NS 
705 Interchange Blvd. 
Newark, Delaware 19711 
Phone (302) 366-0300 
Fax (302) 738-1858 
e-mail: Gicoco@aol.com 


KEARNY CROSS 


Exact, Full Size Replica, 
Complete with Ribbon 
$21.50 post paid 


Catalog of over 260 
replicas of famous 


medals and badges 
$5.00 or free w/order 


Der 
Dienst 


P.O. BOX 221-L, LOWELL, MI 49331 


CLASSIC 
AVIATION 
ART 


www.warart.com 
444 Manget St. Suite 800 
Marietta, GA 30060 


PH: (770) 419-2678 
FX: (770) 419-3882 


Troiani, Kiinstler, Strain 
Wide Selection of Artists 
Large Inventory 
New & Secondary Market 


A&K Historical Art 
P.O. Box 566 
Huntington Station « NY 11746 
toll free: 1-800-286-3084 


JAMES COUNTRY 


MERCANTILE 
111 N. Main St. 
Liberty, MO 64068 


816-781-9473 


Supplying All 
CIVIL WAR 
REENACTORS 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


he 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 

BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
a PO, Box 1816 NS 
“Y Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 


Website: http://www.collectorsnet.com/bmg/ 


“Historical Products” 


We OFFER A COMPLETE 
Line of 54MM SOLDIERS, 
Featuring Hanp Patnrep 

SOLDIERS FROM: 
Wittiam Britains, 
Tommy ATKINs, 

IMPERIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
Tru-Crarr MINIATURES, 
FusiLicR MINIATURES, 
AND OVER 2,000 more! 


This Months Special: Britains “Task Force” Sets 


#7607: 25 Pounder Gun with 4 action figures, 
just $12.95 

#7611: Desert Storm Jeep, gun Crew and 2 action 
figures, $15.95 

#7612: Helicopter with 2 action figures, just $15.95 


Task Force Figures individually sold at just 
$1.95 each, 10 or more $1.75 each. 


Include $4.00 for shipping in the U.S., 
$5.00 in Canada, for Overseas add $8.00 


Free Gift with Every Order! 
We accept Visa, MasterCard, Check or 
Money Order payable to: 
Bonnie’s Gift World of Products 
P.O. Box 1978 - Dept. NS 
Ramona, CA 92065 
PH: 800-650-5350 / FAX: 760-789-1551, 24 hrs 


We are open M-F 8am-6pm, Saturday 9am-3pm 
Email: KBonney1@aol.com 


THE FUGAWEE 

GUARANTEE — 

NO IFS, ANDS, 
OR BUTS 


Our Jefferson Boo- 

tee is made on 

the Woodhull 

design. 

Made 

for mod- 

ern feet—the best built, most 
comfortable bootee you can 
buy $95/pr (plus $5 for 
shipping). Sizes 5E to 14EEE. 


THE FUGAWEE CORP. 
3127 Corrib Dr. 
Tallahassee, FL 32308 
1-800-749-0387 
Catalog $3 


Any FUGAWEE SHOE that 
fails in normal service will be 
adjusted, replaced, or your 
money back. Fire damage is 
our only exception. We stand 
behind our sutlers. We 
challenge any and all shoe sell- 
ers to meet our GUARANTEE. 


Southern Historical 


SOCIETY 
PAPERS 


COMPLETE SET 
52 VOLUME 


CD-ROM WIN 3.1/95/DOS 
$89.95 


BATTLES & LEADERS 
4 volumes with 1,800 
Graphics/Clip Art Images 
$49.95 


(When purchased with 
Southern Historical Society Papers 
or Official Record) 


800-432-7702 


H-BAR ENTERPRISES 


CHW IUT, WAI € 


Reproductions and Collectibles 


Collector's Armoury, Ltd. is your headquarters for Civil War reproductions. We offer a full line of products 
including non-firing pistols, rifles and flintlocks. We stock many sabres, canteens, bugles, belts, buckles, 
buttons, patches, insignia, medals, hats, cartridge & cap boxes, bayonets, flags, miniature cannons, limbers, 
Gatling guns. Also available Old West, Medieval, Revolutionary and WWII collectibles. 


CIVIL WAR SLOUCH HAT. 

This authentic reproduction Civil War 
hat was worn by officers and 
enlisted men. Features 
include 85% wool, 10% 
fur construction, satin 


14-10A Cavalry 14-10B Artillery 14-10 Infantry 


one 8 one we CIVIL WAR REPLICA CLOTH CAP PATCHES. 
CIVIL WAR KEPI INSIGNIA. rim. Complete Fine quality embroidered bullion patches. 
Brass replicas with attaching pins. . . . . $10 PPD with deluxe gold (A) 14-500 (Cavalry, 3"x 2") ........-2..... $19 
Cavalry cord. (B) 14-501 (Artillery, 3"x 2") .......-- 20.00. $19 
‘ ered (C) 14-502 (Infantry, 2.5" x 1.75") ........... $19 
eri : ‘oe eed 
DELUXE CIVIL WAR KEPI Maz veri? $2) 14-499 (US. Sharpshooter) ............ $29 
(FORAGE CAP) L ed: 5a TY 5 (E) TE SOG Sa 29° BLS) ee es Pee; $19 
4 . a- 2, we 1 hss hones ete 
‘Wool cloth, thick leather visor, id 7 e-Tfs (F) 14-504 (CSA, 2.75" x 1.75") $19 


brass buttons, silk lined. 

State size. Small: 6 '/2, 

Med: 7 '/s, Large: 7 '/2, XL: 7 °/« 

10-06 (Union Blue) ...... $57 ppb 
10-06A (Confederate Gray) . . $57 PpD 


10-08 (Union Slouch Hat)..$99 
10-08A (Confederate Slouch Hat)...$99 


CIVIL WAR & INDIAN WARS BUGLE. 
A fine 12” polished brass working replica. 
16-527 (Brass Cavalry Bugle) . . .$47 ppb 


CAP PINS. Silver and gold-toned metal replicas. 


14-506 (“US”) ...$11 > 14-505 (“CSA”) .. $11 


CIVIL WAR WOODEN 
CANTEEN. 
Antiqued wood with 
shoulder strap and plug. 
16-411 (Decorator Canteen) 

.. $47 ppp 


1/12 scale 
Die-cast model 


= ‘ 
REGULATION U.S. CANTEEN. Made of tin and covered 
with a dark blue or gray woolen cloth, Non-functional 
16-412 (Replica Union Canteen) 
i Saaeeeatcre $39 PPD 
16-412A (Replica 
Confederate 
Canteen)... . $39 PPD 


USS. CIVIL WAR CANNON, DELUXE. 
CIVIL WAR This museum quality, non-firing reproduction of 
FLAGS, the famed “12 Pounder” is truly a distinctive 


G Rare reproductions, display piece for your office or home. 
35-star flag made Wood carriage, 6” metal rimmed rotating wheels, 

of 100% cotton. detachable ram and powder rod, metal chains and 

} Full 3’ x 5” size, all cast metal furniture plus coiled rope breeching. 

17-35 (35 Star Union Flag) .$105 ppp ~The 7.5” barrel can be removed for closer inspection. 

17-36 (CSA Battle Flag). . $57 ppp Measures 16” x 10” x 6”. Weighs a hefty 2.6 Ibs. 


22-402 (Deluxe Civil War Cannon) .. Only $99 Ppp 
LIMBER. Can be used with Civil War Cannon 

or Military Gatling Gun. 
22-410 (16” x 8”x 6”, Weight: 2.6 lbs.) ..... $89 PPD 


SPECIAL ... SAVE $18 


22-413 CANNON/LIMBER SET. ..... $170 ppp 


Vy <i % 27-402 WOOD STAND (for 22-413) Not Shown. 
a “a 
| * a his * .. $45 PeD 


Collector Classic 
Non-Firing Replicas 

Full-Size. Delivered Assembled. 
{G) CONFEDERATE CIVIL WAR REVOLVER. Six- 


SEND FOR FREE 40 PAGE CATALOG 


shot (cap and ball) Confederate revolver. Action works like =e eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe =1 
the original. With wood grips. L: 13", Wt: 2.1 Ibs. ia : 

22-1083/L (Blued/Brass Model shown) . . . $73 PPD - COLLECTOR'S ARMOURY, LTD. Dept. NS H 
22-1083/G (Antique Gray Model) . . ... $69 PPD Send CL) Money Order () Check Enclosed J 


(H) M1860 ARMY PERCUSSION REVOLVER 
Action works like original, antique gray or brass receiver 
with wood grips. Length: 14”, Weight: 2.8 lbs. 
22-1007/G (Antique Gray Model shown). . $69 PeD 
22-1007/L (Blued/Brass Model) . .... $74 PPD 


CIVIL WAR HOLSTER. For all CW revolvers. 
04-541L (Left hip, butt forward)... $35 PPD 
04-541R (Right hip, butt forward) . . $35 Pep 


* \ to P.O. Box 59, Alexandria, VA 22313 | 
Catalog Requests & Credit Card Orders Only: 
\ Calll-800-544-3456 ext. 515 Product information 


/ I 

I 
— Call (703) 684-6111 

— Name ] 

I 

I 


Le Address 
su City, State, zip : 
—-—-— Money Back (Less Postage) if Not Satisfied == == = =! 


DEPT.NS P.O. BOX 130 


UNION CITY, TN 38281 : A 
INFO: 901-885-0700 FAX: 901-885- 


Olde Soldier 
Books Inc. 


The most complete library of 
Civil War books, autographs, Letters, 
Photos & Documents! 

Dave Zullo 
301-963-2929 

Email: Warbooks@erols.com 
18779 B North 

Frederick Ave. 
Gaithersburg, 

Maryland 20879 

We buy Civil War 


material and WWH books! % 


Sy 
‘ 


LEN ROSA 
WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 
MEMORABILIA: 


Union & Confederate: 


Soldiers’ Letters, Covers, Patriotics, 
Documents, Photographs, Autographs, 
Newspapers, Currency, Slavery Items, 

Assorted Memorabilia & Relics. 
Annual Subscription $10.00. 
Annual Overseas Subscription $15.00. 


Send to: 

War Between the 
States Memorabilia 
PO, Box 3965-NS 

Gettysburg, PA 17325 

(717) 337-2853 


We Accept Visa, MasterCard, American Express & Discover 


Travel back in time.... 


Smell the smoke, taste the black powder as you rip open a 
paper cartridge with your teeth! Hear the rattle of thousands 
of muskets, the earth-shattering roar of 100 cannon! Allover 
the country, thousands of dedicated military history buffs 
just like you are going beyond reading about the Civil 
War; they are living it. This 36-page handbook, written 

by a veteran Civil War reenactor, will tell you all you 

need to know to get started in this fascinating hobby. 


To order, send $5 to: 
Camp Chase Publishing, P.O. Box 707-J, Marietta, OH 45750 
Or order by phone with VISA or MasterCard: 1-800-449-1865 


WITH LIL ARMY MOLDS 


Cast your own metal soldiers with our full range of vulcanized rubber 
molds in 54mm and 25mm scales 


Illustrated Color Mold Catalog ............ $5.00 
Duthins’ Collectables 


1019 West Route 70 * Cherry Hill, New Jersey 08002 
Toll free 800-LIL ARMY (545-2769) or 609-428-9559 
Fax: 800-682-8163 or 609-428-9640 
Visa, Mastercard, and Discover Accepted 


Celebrating our 50th year of model making 


General Lewis A. Armistead,C.S.A. 
Gettysburg, July 3, 1863 


4 piece 54mm. pewter kit (about? 1/2” tall) $10.00 postpaid 


Assemble and paint your own model of General Armistead. 
Coloring instructions included with this accurate kit. 
Imrie-Risley offers over 1000 pewter kits in 54 mm scale of 


military figures through history. Send $6.00 for an illustrated 
I/R catalog (or $12 for outside USA & Canada.) 


IMRIE-RISLEY MINIATURES, INC. 


5 Curtis Industrial Park Blvd.,Dept.NS, Ballston Spa, NY 12020 
TEL (518) 885-6054 FAX (518) 885-0100 
American Express, MasterCard and Visa accepted. 


@ Cavalry Boots $195-$225 + s/h 

M@ Cavalier Boots $325 + s/h 

Hi Stovepipe Boots $195-$225 + s/h 

® Brogans-Rough-Out or Smooth $80 + s/h 

M@ Shady Lady Shoes $125 + s/h sine i. 

@ Custom Orders $195 & up & % 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome re) ys 
Please call for s/h prices eg 

Running Iron Outfitters 


° 


P.O. Box 205, Sonoita, AZ 85637 
# Voice & Fax (520) 455-5858 
AS45545 TEKLTCETECELECECEECECEEECEEE 


Over Lincoln’s 
Shoulder 


The Committee on the 
Conduct of the War 


Bruce Tap 


“Tap argues that the Committee 
produced little good and some harm, 
polarizing politicians against profes- 
sional soldiers, limiting strategic 
options, and inflating the reputations 
of military incompetents. A solid 
and readable old-fashioned political 
history, this book will correct our 
image of the relationship between 
Republicans and the army in the 
Civil War.” + Mark E. Neely, Jr., 
author of The Last Best Hope of Earth. 
336 pages, illustrated. $39.95 


Civil War Kansas 


Reaping the Whirlwind 
The Authorized Edition 
with a New Preface 
Albert Castel 


“This book has achieved the status of 
a classic in the genre.” * James M. 
McPherson, author of Battle Cry of 
Freedom. “Superb. Remains a model 
study that casts great light on the 
troubled history of the Western 
border.” « David Herbert Donald, 
author of Lincoln. 

268 pages, illustrated. $15.95 paper 


Available at bookstores or from the 


press. MasterCard and Visa accepted. 


University Press of 


Kansas 


2501 West 15th Street, Lawrence KS 66049 
Phone (785) 864-4155, Fax (785) 864-4586 


SILENT SENTINEL STUDIO Presents 


PAUL R. MARTIN III 


“DUTY, HONOR, COUNTRY” _ John Reynolds Equestrian Monument 
“Duty, Honor, Country” is the third print issued in Mr. Martin's Gettysburg series. It is printed on 100% 
acid free pH balanced Dulcet cover stock paper. It is accompanied by an essay written by historian and 
author Michael A. Riley and a Certificate of Authenticity. This print is a fitting tribute to Major General 
John F Reynolds’ devotion to “Duty, Honor and Country”! 

CREDIT CARD ORDERS, CALL NOW! 

Image size 15”x 22”. Overall size 22”x 28” 

1000 Ltd Edition S/N prints $125." each NC Tubed Shipping 

100 Ltd Edition S/N Artists proofs $175." each N/C a Shipping 

60 CW. Library & Museum Fund Remarque Editions $200." each : 

Double Matted Framing add $175." + Yorktown Heights, NY 10598 
$30.00 Insured Shipping to the above prices 914-245-8903 

Personal checks or money orders / NY State residents please add sales tax Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


A portion of the proceeds, sold through Silent Sentinel Studio, will be donated to The C. W. Library & Museum of Philadelphia. 


Other Prints Available. 
To Order or to Receive Free Color Brochures 
Call or Write: 
SILENT SENTINEL STUDIO 
PO Box 551-Dept. NS 


60-Year-Old Stamp Se 


Honors America’s Greatest U.S. War Heroes 


Get this historic complete mint set along with other offers on approval. 
of America’s greatest U.S. War Heroes F 1 


1 1936-37 U.S. War Heroes Stamps ! 


and save over 4 ff the 

oy ; 5% 0 regular i W Yes! Send my 10-stamp set of mint U.S. War j 
price! This famous 1936-1937 Stamp | Heroes and Free 112-page U.S. Stamp Catalog 4 
set honors great military leaders of | (mailed separately). Enclosed is $3, Satisfaction guar- | 


; ! anteed. Limit one collection at this special price, ! 
18th and 19th century America. : a eee 
ame _ 


! 

| 

; Address ' 
I City/State/Zip ! 
| 

| 

I 

| 


The 10-stamp set is yours in mint 
fresh condition for only $3.00. Limit 
& ¥ou'llal : jal , Please send payment with coupon to: 
One set. You'll also receive special col- | Mystic Stamp Company, Dept. NS 


lector’s information and pricelists | Camden, New York 13316 


Old South Art & Frame 


The Largest and Oldest Traveling Civil War Art Gallery in the Nation 
Over 100 Different Framed Pieces of Artwork 
and Over 300 Different Unframed Pieces 

From all the major artists such as these: 


Black Gallon Kiinstler McGrath Neary 
Reeves Rocco Strain Stivers Troiani 
Prechtel Nance Graham Harvey Wright 


Custom Framing 
and Layaways Available 


Sculptures by: 
Castell Anderson 
Tunison McGrath 


Shadow Boxes by: Ray Helmicki 


Gnatek Grisham 


Umble 


“ Southern Nationals” 
Artist: Tom Butler 
Edition Size: 400 s/n 
Size: 16 x 20 
Unframed: $60 
Framed: $210 

Please call if 

any questions. 


Come see us at the 
following ... or 
when in the Atlanta, 
Georgia area call 
and come by! 


* Battle of Olustee — Feb 13th-15th 
¢ 21st Anual Ohio Civil War Collectors Show — May 2nd-3rd 
¢ 1988 Great Lakes Civil War Expo — April 17th-19th 


orders only: 800-643-1864 
2695 Emerald Drive, Jonesboro, GA 30236 770-471-3621 


Buying & selling 


rare books, 
documents 


& Zee Loge y Wes 


Civil War -The South 


HUMES BOOKS 


P.O. Box 840237 
New Orleans, LA 70184 
504-948-2427 
e-mail: HUGHESBOOK@AOL.COM 


3 Catalogs/$3 


FIELD CANNONS 
BRONZE & CAST IRON BARRELS 
PROOF TESTED ® QUALITY OAK CARRIAGES 
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Editorial 


Keith Poulter 


FIRST THE GOOD NEWS. We have decided to extend the period in 
which readers can take out a charter subscription (see page 49) to 
February 28th. North & South is rapidly getting into more and more 
retail outlets, and this means more people are seeing the magazine for 
the first time. It seems only reasonable to give them the chance to 
become charter subscribers. I was going to say “now for the bad news,” 
but there isn’t any, except that some people still can’t find the maga- 
zine in their local bookstores or newsstands—either because it has 
sold out too quickly, or because it’s not yet stocked locally (in which 
case, urge them to get on board). Reaction to the magazine continues 
to be enthusiastic, and sales over the counter are growing fast and 
subscriptions continue to pour in. 


We are making a couple of changes in 
the magazine. First of all the “center 
fold” will no longer be appearing 
in the center of the magazine! 
The order-of-battle charts 
and maps will still be a 
feature of the magazine, but 
they will be integrated more 
closely into the articles. 
Second, we’re dropping the 
idea of publishing the 
detailed feedback ratings for 
each feature (though we'd 
still like the information). 


Instead we will simply announce 
which was the most popular article 
in each issue. All those in issue #1 were 
popular, but the most popular was 

Stephen Sears’ In Defense of Fighting Joe Hooker. 


My sidebar to Ron Furqueron’s article (A Fight or a Footrace: The 
Tullahoma Campaign, NeéS #2), stirred a number of readers into 
writing in. One wrote “the combination of the article and the dissent- 
ing view really made me think, and gave me a whole new perspective 
on the campaign.” Good. That’s one of the things we want North & 


South to do (see Crossfire). 
Ws “ / 
Seen Goer nee 


PRIZES: As many new subscribers are only just now receiving 
issue #1, we are postponing the drawing for the “teaser” prize for 
that issue until the end of February. The name of the prize winner 
will be announced in issue #4 


Joe Hooker 


¥ 
, 
4 


Joe Hooker 


The article by Stephen Sears on 
General Hooker (North & South, #1) is 
interesting, but obscured. During the 
first day, scouts spotted General Jackson 
marching toward the right flank. 

Hooker believed, “Jackson must be 
retreating to the west. Retreat without a 
fight? That is not Lee. If not retreat, what 
is it? Lee is trying to flank me.” He still 
did not strengthen his right. 

Also, he knew at this point he 
outnumbered Lee, 3 or 4 to 1. It does not 
take a rocket scientist to conclude an 
attack would have resulted in an easy 
victory. Hooker did the only thing that 
could cause defeat: he fell back. Several 
of his generals protested. They felt they 
had Lee on the run, and they did. 

Lastly, after the second day at the 
council of war, eight of the nine generals 
present, when asked about the morrow’s 
action, answered, “Attack.” Hooker chose 
to cross the Rappahannock. 

Mr. Sears, you do bring up some 
admirable defenses, but it still appears to 
me that General Hooker lost his nerve. 

Michael Persico, Jr. 
Valley Stream, NY 


Stephen Sears replies: 


The matters Mr. Persico raises are dealt 
with in depth and detail in my book 
Chancellorsville, from which the Hooker 
article was drawn. In brief, 1.) Jackson's 
flank march was indeed sighted (al- 


_WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
and opinions. Letters are often edited 
for length so that we can include as 
many as possible. Write: NORTH & 
SOUTH CROSSFIRE, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 


though that Hooker quote ‘twas never 
said; it is one of the many myths of 
Chancellorsville) and Hooker warned 
Howard about it. Hooker had also 
ordered Reynolds up from the 
Fredericksburg front to support 


Howard on the right, but a communica- 


tions snafu delayed Reynolds. By all 
rights, then, Jackson's flank attack 
should have encountered a fully alert 
Eleventh Crops backed up by the First 
Corps. 2.) Hooker's manpower advan- 
tage in the Chancellorsville campaign 
was 2 to 1, hardly overwhelming to take 
the offensive against an entrenched 
enemy. 3.) Hooker's corps commanders 
stood three to two against retreat 
(Hooker insisted it was a consultation, 
not a council of war), but in my view 
Hooker had lost by then, not his nerve, 
but faith in his plan and confidence in 
his generals. 


Tullahoma 


Congratulations on your article on 
the Tullahoma Campaign (North & 
South #2), which threw more light on 
the campaign than anything I have ever 
read. Nice also to have a map that really 
supplemented the article. I particularly 
liked the editor’s “sidebar,” in which he 


(crossf ir € Letters & Responses 


took a dissenting view. However, I'd like 
to know what the distinction is between 
“legitimate” and “illegitimate” Monday 
morning quarterbacking. 
Jesse Williams 
Dayton, Ohio 


Ed. It would be illegitimate to 

criticize Rosecrans for not seizing the 
“window of opportunity” for a 
successful attack which existed between 
18th and 23rd June, because he did not 
know that Brown’s brigade had been 
withdrawn from Hoover’s Gap at that 
time, and could not know that the 
weather would be adverse from the 24th 
on. It is legitimate, however, to criticize 
him for not spearheading his flanking 
column with a powerful mounted force, 
because it is a choice he could have 
made at the time, in the light of his 
existing knowledge. 


Chattahoochee 


I liked your article on the 
Chattahoochee River Line (North & 
South #1), but would have liked a 
diagram showing how the Shoupades 
were supposed to work. 

Norman O’Brien 

Chicago 

Ed. Voila! 


An assaulting force at this point would 
be caught in an enfilading crossfire 


& ‘i. 
pares 


SHOUPADE 


CAN 3 


Re-Entrant Angle 
7 


Notes: 
|, Each SHOUPADE manned by a company of 80 men. 


3. Each SHOUPADE located according to terrain 
and the most advantageous field of fire 


from artillery 
i 
An assaulting force at this point would 


be caught in an enfilading crossfire 
from rifles in two SHOUPADES 


Antillery A] 
— N 
, Sor 


> Site 


3% 


wae 
<<a 
Artillery Redan re be 


2. Two pieces of artillery provided in each Redan at the Re-entrant angle 


© WILLIAM R. SCAIFE 


MILITARY CONCEPT OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER LINE 


(continued on page 81) 
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If men make 

war in slavish 

| obedience to rules, 
they will fail. 


—Ulysses S. Grant 


FROM THE 
GRAPEVINE: 


> Commissioned in the U.S. 
Volunteers for the Spanish- 
American War, former 
Confederate Major General 
Fitzhugh Lee chose to be buried 
in a U.S. brigadier general’s 
uniform, which prompted one 
old Rebel to say Jesus, General, I 
hate to think of what old Stonewall 
will say when you arrive in heaven 
in that uniform. 


> On the eve of the Civil War 
Edmund Ruffin, one of the most 
ardent secessionists—to whom 
the firing of the first shot against 
Sumter is often falsely 
attributed—was perhaps the 
greatest expert in the world on 
the agricultural uses of manure. 


> Although by the eve of the Civil 
War some 3,165,000 men were 
officially enrolled as militiamen 
in the U.S., including about 
650,000 in the South, only about 
115,000 of them had any training 
or equipment, of whom some 
35,000 were in the South. 


Y 


The California Native Cavalry 
was a Union volunteer battalion 
raised from among Californios, of 
which three companies were 
armed primarily with lances and 
a fourth with sabers and lariats. 
The unit served for a time in 
Arizona and New Mexico. 
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Al Nofi’s Knapsack 


A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


When Chief-of-Staff Samuel B. 
M. Young retired from the U.S. 
Army on January 9, 1904, he 
presented his lieutenant general’s 
stars to his successor with a note 
that read From Private Young, Co. 
K, 12th Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
having been continuously on 
active duty since April 25, 1861. 


In the ante bellum South, African 
Americans were widely held to 
suffer from Dyastesica 
Aethiopical, an alleged congenital 
disease to which persons of 
African descent were supposedly 
prone, leaving them listless, 
lacking in initiative, mentally 
limited, dishonest, and so forth, a 
disorder first diagnosed by Dr. 
Samuel W. Cartwright of 
Louisiana in the August 1851 
issue of De Bow’s Review, a 
fashionable Southern magazine 
of the age. 


The word rookie for an 
inexperienced new hand, seems 
to have been coined in the Civil 
War from ‘recruit? which became 
reckte, which became rookie. 


About 10,000 civilians died in the 
protracted guerrilla fighting in 
Missouri during the Civil War. 


It is likely that no town in the 
nation found the war so wearing 
as Winchester, Virginia, which 
changed hands 76 times as Union 
and Confederate forces vied for 
control of the strategically 
important Shenandoah Valley. 


Given a brigadier generalship for 
the Spanish-American War, 
William C. Oates, who had 
commanded the 15th Alabama at 
Little Round Top, was dismayed 
to discover that his brigade 
included the 9th Ohio Battalion, 
an outfit composed entirely of 


| black personnel, right up to its 
commanding officer, and acted so 

boorishly towards these troops 
that he was shortly transferred to 
| a less-melanin endowed brigade. 


Tradition to the contrary 
notwithstanding, U.S. Grant’s 
favorite taste was not whiskey, 
which he in fact drank in 
moderation, but cucumbers, 
which he liked so much he 
frequently had them for 
breakfast. 


SHORT ROUNDS 


True Sons of the South? 


Many years after the Civil War, 
former wartime Pennsylvania Governor 
Andrew Gregg Curtin chanced to en- 
counter former Confederate Lt. Gen. 
Wade Hampton of South Carolina at 
the posh Saratoga Springs resort in up- 
state New York. 

The two old gentlemen spent a 
pleasant evening chatting together, 
reminiscing about life and war. At one 
point Hampton, by then a senator, 
boasted of all the great men who had 
come from his state. The quick think- 
ing Curtin replied [ have personally 
known two particularly great men who 
resided for a time in your home state. 

Bursting with pride, Hampton 
asked, Why, who were they, Governor? 

Why, Senator, General Sherman and 
General Kilpatrick, replied Curtin, nam- 
| ing two men most particularly non grata 
| in South Carolina. 

Source: Melville D. Landon, Eli 
Perkins: Thirty Years of Wit (New York, 
1891) 


SS Ss ee Sat a Ss SES 
Opposite: James Dunwoody 


Bulloch— Confederate Naval 
| Agent in Europe 


The Confederacy’s 
European lronclads 


Breaking the Federal naval 
blockade of the Southern coast was 
an important Confederate war aim. 
This prompted a major effort to build 
an ironclad fleet. Many existing vessels 
were ordered converted to ironclads, 
while orders were placed for the con- 
struction of a number of wholly new 
ironclad vessels, and by the end of the 
Civil War the Confederate Navy actu- 
ally had more or less begun more than 
two dozen ironclad vessels, many of 
which were never completed. 

Foreign procurement played a sig- 
nificant part in the Confederate iron- 


Ship Tonnage 
Stonewall 1,535 
North Carolina 2,751 

| Glasgow Frigate 4,670 
Samauda Turret Ship 1,800 


Key: Tonnageis deep load. Dimensions are length between perpendiculars (except for North Carolina, where overall is shown) 


clad program, and a number of impor- 
| tant vessels were ordered, some of 

which were actually built. 

1. Stonewall, a 900-ton wooden-hulled, 
armored ram built in France 1863- 
1864. She was sold while building to 
Denmark, but shortly reverted to the 
ownership of her builders, who sub- 
sequently again sold her to the Con- 
federacy. Commissioned in the Con- 
federate Navy in early 1865, she had 
reached Havana before learning of 
the war’s end. The Spanish govern- 
ment handed her over to the U.S., 
which subsequently sold her to Ja- 
pan, where she had an interesting ca- 
reer as HIJMS Kotetsu. 

Cheops, a sister to Stonewall, never 

entered Confederate service, and was 

| sold by her builders to Prussia, which 
put her into service as Prinz Adalbert. 
The first ironclad in the Prussian 
fleet, she served only to 1878, her 
wooden hull showing rot as early as 
1871. 

3. “The Glasgow Frigate,” a wooden- 
hulled, broadside ironclad, was sold 
to Denmark when the contract was 

canceled in 1864, and served as 

HDMS Danmark. 

| 4. North Carolina, an ironclad ram 

| built by Laird’s of Birkenhead, but 
taken over by the British government 
in 1863 when it was discovered she 
was being built for the Confederacy, 
in violation of neutrality. She served 
as HMS Scorpion, until disposed of 
in 1903. 

5. Mississippi, sister to North Carolina, 
taken over by the British as HMS 
Wivern until disposed of in 1922. 


i 


Dimensions HP=Knots 
171'10" x 32'8"x 14'4". | 1200 = 10.0 
224'6" x 42'4" x 163" 1450 = 10.5 
270' x 50' x 196" 1000 = 8.5 

| 207'4.5"x 35°9"x14'1" | 1440 =11.0 


6. “The Samauda Turret Ship” was laid 
down in 1863 by a British firm in the 
hope the Confederacy would pur- 
chase her. Although the Confeder- 
ate Navy showed some interest, ne- 
gotiations got nowhere and she was 
sold to Prussia in 1865. Commis- 
sioned as Arminius, she served in 
various capacities until 1901. 


_ General Confusion at 


Gettysburg 

During the Gettysburg Campaign, 
the Army of the Potomac and the Army 
of Northern Virginia had between them 
a remarkable 118 generals, 65 in the 
former and 53 in the latter. 

The Army of the Potomac had 14 
major generals of volunteers, the high- 
est rank in U.S. service. These included 
the army commander himself, the chief 
of staff, eight corps commanders, and 
four division commanders. There were 


| also 51 brigadier generals. The briga- 


diers commanded 18 divisions, includ- 
ing the three of cavalry. Of 50 infantry 
and six cavalry brigades, half of each 
were led by brigadier generals and half 
by colonels. There were also five briga- 
diers at army headquarters in various 
staff positions, such as provost marshal 
general and the like. In contrast, the 
Army of Northern Virginia had one full 
general in command, plus one lieuten- 
ant general for each of the three corps. 
There were eleven major generals, one 
for each division, including the cavalry, 
plus a spare at headquarters. Of 37 in- 
fantry brigades, brigadiers commanded 


| all but six, which were led by colonels, 


Armament Armor Crew 
1x 10" MLR 4.75" 130 
2x 3.7" MLR 
4x9"MLR 4.5" 153 
12x 8" MLR +s" 530 
12 x 26 pdr MLR 
4x72pdrMIR | 45" | 132 


d 


maximum beam, and maximum draught. HP stands for indicated horse power. Armament, is battery designed for Confed- 
erate use, with MLR indicating muzzle loading rifles. Armor, in all cases was of iron, with the maximum side protection 
shown, which was usually backed by several inches of wood; the Samauda Turret Ship had 10-inch armor on her turret faces. 
Crew is the normal wartime complement. 
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while in the cavalry there were six briga- 
dier generals leading brigades and one 
colonel. 

There were about 1,430 troops for 
each general in the Army of the 
Potomac, and some 1,300 for each gen- 
eral in the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Adding in the colonels serving in com- 
mand of brigades, the ratios fall to 
about 1,010 men for each of the 92 gen- 
eral officer posts in the Army of the 
Potomac and 1,165 for each of the 60 
general officer posts in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. These figures may 
seem excessive by modern standards, 
but were quite normal for the times; 
Indeed, at Waterloo the French Army 
had something like one general for ev- 
ery 750 men. Communications were 
much more difficult and it was neces- 
sary to have more rank at lower levels. 
Indeed, the somewhat lower propor- 
tion of troops to generals probably gave 


| the Army of the Potomac a useful, if 


small, advantage, since it was possible 
to supervise the troops more closely. In 
1863 generals actually led their troops 
into action, as demonstrated by their 
casualty rates during the battle: five 
Confederate and four Union generals 
were killed or mortally wounded dur- 
ing the battle, and a dozen Confeder- 
ate and thirteen Union generals were 
less seriously wounded, making for a 
Confederate general officer casualty 
rate of 32 percent and a Union one of 
26 percent. Of colonels leading bri- 
gades, the Union lost four killed and 
seven wounded, the Confederacy six 


_ wounded. So 30 percent of the Union 


officers holding brigade or higher com- 
mands became casualties, as did 38 per- 
cent of their Confederate counterparts, 


exclusive of men taken prisoner. So 
during the Civil War generals were not 
a good actuarial risk. 


PROFILE 
Snowballing 


The tedium of camp life told 
heavily on the troops, particularly in the 
winter, of which there were four dur- 
ing the Civil War. Of course there were 
other ways to break the monotony. 
Baseball became popular during the 
war, spread from its ancestral home in 
New England by Down East soldiers. 
Other sports and games were common, 
such as an early version of football, 
cockroach races, and card playing. 


There was one form of — 


competition which the 
troops on both sides seem 
particularly to have 
enjoyed, snowball fights. 


Library of Congress 


| There was, however, one form of com- 
petition which the troops on both sides 
| seem particularly to have enjoyed, 
| snowball fights. Now a Virginia winter 
| doesn’t usually match up to the New 
| England variety. However, the accumu- 
lation of snow can be impressive, par- 
ticularly for a boy from a warmer clime 
in the Deep South, the more so because 
the Civil War years were on average 
rather colder than normal. So the 
troops—North and South—often in- 
dulged in snowball fights. Indeed, it was 
not uncommon for snowball fights to 
involve entire regiments and even whole 
brigades. 

One of the most notable snowball 
battles in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia took place when Kershaw’s South 
Carolina Brigade fought Cobb’s Geor- 
gia Brigade. The troops deployed un- 
| der their officers by regiment and com- 
| pany, and had at it with all the panoply 
ofa proper engagement, drums rolling 
and flags flying. In a furious battle of 
about 15 minutes the South Carolin- 
ians gave way before the assault of the 
Georgians and ignominiously fled the 
field, yielding many prisoners. Another 
famous snowball battle occurred in the 
Union VI Corps, in January of 1863, 
when the 3rd and 4th Vermont over- 
whelmed the 26th New Jersey, in a ac- 
tion which saw severe casualties: Bloody 
noses, fifty-three; bunged peepers, eighty- 
one; extraordinary phrenological devel- 
opments, twenty-nine, and not a few 
high ranking officers taken prisoner. 


Perhaps the greatest snowball fight 
of the war occurred in the Army of 
Northern Virginia on December 4, 
1862, among the divisions of Lieuten- 
ant General James Longstreet’s I Corps, 
as the army lay encamped along the 
Rappahannock in central Virginia. Ma- 
jor General John B. Hood’s division was 
camped in some woods which fronted 
on a field of about a half mile square. 
On the opposite side of the field was the 
headquarters of Major General J.E.B. 
Stuart’s cavalry division, and directly 
behind that lay Major General Lafayette 
McLaws’ division. For several days there 
had been occasional skirmishes be- 
tween Hood’s men and McLaws’. On the 
morning of the 4th several hundred of 
McLaws’ men raided Hood’s camp, 


heavily bombarding their comrades 
with snowballs. Stung by the insult, 
Hood’s men mustered into ranks, un- 
furled their flags, and, with their offic- 
ers in the lead, advanced in pursuit. 
While McLaws’ men fell back, they were 
reinforced by many of their comrades 
rushing up to join the fun. As Hood’s 
men advanced, a large contingent of 
McLaws’ boys ambushed them by 
sneaking around the side of a promi- 
nent hill to take them in the flank. Both 
sides hastily threw up snow fortifica- 
tions. From these bastions numerous 
charges and counter charges were 
made. In the words of Col. Heros von 
Borcke, Jeb Stuart’s German aide, the 
air was darkened with snowballs as the 
fight moved to and fro over the well-con- 
tested field. 


Unfortunately for Stuart and his 
staff, the battle soon threatened to en- 
gulf their headquarters. Despite heroic 
efforts by Stuart and von Borcke to de- 
clare their neutrality in the struggle, in- 
cluding the hoisting of a white flag— 
purportedly the only time Stuart ever 
showed the white feather—they soon 
found themselves in the middle of the 
battle, as McLaws’ men fell back 
through their position, hard pressed by 
Hood’s. Mounting a packing case in 
front of his headquarters, Stuart began 
exhorting McLaws’ men to greater ef- 
forts, as Hood’s troops launched attack 
after attack across the hotly contested 
field. But it was to no avail, for Hood’s 
men drove McLaws’ ever backwards. 
Then, quite suddenly, the tide of battle 
turned. Just as Hood’s troops were over- 
running Stuart's packing case, two bri- 
gades of Major General Richard 
Anderson’s division charged up to re- 
inforce McLaws. The new arrivals 
greatly heartened McLaws’ hard- 
pressed men, and in minutes they too 
went over to the attack. Hard pressed, 
_ Hood’s men fell back in flight for the 
| safety of their camp. The battle was 
| 
| 


Ove. 

Though in one sense there were 
enormous lapses of discipline, snowball 
fights were very good for morale. So 
much so, in fact, that in the Army of 
the Potomac there was actually a sort 
of snowball fight tournament among 
the regiments. 
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DECISIONS: 


Role at Gettysburg 


A COUNCIL OF WAR NEVER FIGHTS. That axiom was vio- 
lated by the council that George Meade’s generals held after 
the second day’s battle at Gettysburg. The question before them 
was whether the army should hold its position on the high 
ground at Gettysburg or draw back twenty miles to be near its 
base of supplies. Even more remarkable than the decision to 
stay and fight is the fact that it was unanimous, the choice of 
seven corps commanders and two wing commanders. 


hat verdict has never been adequately explained. The 
strongest reason traditionally offered for it is not very 
persuasive: the effect on morale that a retreat would 
have had in an army that had retreated oftentimes—across 
the Potomac to Washington after two battles on Bull Run, back 
across the Rappahannock after the battles of Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville. Now it develops that a strong reason has 


been hidden all these years in the long-unwritten history of | 


Federal intelligence: a report delivered by Meade’s intelligence 
officer, Colonel George H. Sharpe, that Lee’s army was ina badly 
depleted condition, all but four of its thirty-seven infantry bri- 
gades having been heavily used in the two days’ fighting. 
Meade’s corps commanders made a rough estimate of their 
own numbers of fresh or lightly used troops and saw that in a 
third day’s battle they would have a huge advantage in fighting 
strength. Their decision was confirmed the next day when the 
late-arriving Pickett’s division led the failed charge that ended 
the battle. 

Sharpe’s report on the enemy’s weakened situation is now 
known to have been very accurate. That so correct—and so 
complicated— an analysis of the enemy’s situation could be 
produced in the heat of battle shows that the colonel’s intelli- 
gence operation had a competence far in excess of the capa- 
bilities of the bumbling Federal “secret service” that for a cen- 
tury has been depicted in popular history. 

The Federal armies had not always been so favored; they 
began the war with a total lack of intelligence organization and 
resources. This, then, is the story not only of intelligence that 
kept Meade’s army at Gettysburg but also of the development 
that led to that impressive performance. 


In the Beginning 


In the first Bull Run campaign, the “On to Richmond!” 
pressure from Congress and the press was so great that the 
Federals marched from Washington without taking time to find 
out where the Run could be crossed. After arriving within scout- 
ing range of its banks, they found Rebel patrols on the scene 
and spent three days searching for a suitable ford. That delay 


gave the Confederates time to bring a reinforcing army from 
the Shenandoah Valley; it bore the brunt of the Confederates’ 
victorious battle. 

Lincoln’s response to the Bull Run debacle was to make a 
new start by bringing the army’s second-ranking general, 
George B. McClellan, to Washington. With McClellan came 
Allan Pinkerton and his Chicago detective agency; this was the 
nation’s first intelligence bureau. But its mission was severely 
limited; five of Pinkerton’s spies penetrated Richmond readily 
enough, but the primary intelligence target, the Confederate 
army out at Manassas, was visited by only one of them, and 
even he managed to work his way there only twice, for quick 
visits. Pinkerton did not regard scouting as part of his mission; 
it was ignored even in McClellan’s grand campaign on the Pen- 
insula. And the penetration of Richmond was suspended by 


Above: General George H. Sharpe National Archives 


Facing page: “Battle of Gettysburg” painted by James 
Walker (See full battle scene on page 22) New Hampshire 
Historical Society #1921.4.2 


| EDITOR’S NOTE: The writer is the author of 


The Secret War for the Union, the recently published history 
of Federal intelligence in the eastern theater. 
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that campaign; the route the spies had used to reach the city 
was now blocked by the army defending it. There were no resi- 
dent spies in Richmond, despite the existence of an active 
Unionist underground that later in the war performed valu- 
able espionage. Pinkerton’s records show no contact with it; he 
distrusted agents other than his own detectives. Thus McClellan 
fought the campaign without benefit of either espionage or 
scouting. And he made only weak use of cavalry reconnais- 
sance. (Meanwhile the Confederates’ cavalry leader, Jeb Stuart, 
was so active that his troops rode around McClellan’s entire 
army, getting the information on troop posi- 
tions that General Lee used in planning his ini- 
tial attacks in the Seven Days battles.) 

One of Pinkerton’s limited functions did 
operate, however, and quite successfully — his 
interrogation of captive Confederates. In the 
Peninsula battles so many prisoners were taken 
that Pinkerton’s interrogators identified every 
one of Lee’s 178 regiments. But Pinkerton, un- 
aware of the perfection of that figure, saw it as 
only an indication of the hugeness of the en- 
emy force. The phantom divisions he thought 
he was missing helped to produce the fantas- 
tically exaggerated estimates of Confederate 
numbers for which he and McClellan are re- 
membered. That was the only use they found 
for their excellent order-of-battle information. 


Lincoln, wanted an excuse to fire the 
popular McClellan and found one... 


General George B. McClellan. National Archives 


While the Army of the Potomac was engaged on the Pen- 
insula, a smaller army under General Nathaniel Banks cau- 
tiously pursued Stonewall Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Jackson, in order to prevent Banks from following him on his 
mission to assist a Confederate brigade in a threatened posi- 
tion near Staunton, made a deceptive crossing of the Blue Ridge 
as if headed for Richmond. Banks’s cavalry was so inept that it 
missed Stonewall’s intentionally visible march. Thus Banks 
obligingly failed to notice the enemy’s movement to Staunton 
until too late to interfere with it. 

Jackson’s next move was a flank attack, hidden by moun- 
tain ridges, on the Federals’ outpost at Front Royal, a surprise 
that succeeded because Banks was slow in getting cavalry into 
position to give warning. He then drove Banks’ main body 
down the Valley, out of Winchester and across the Potomac. 
Lincoln then augmented Banks’ force with two divisions not 
yet sent to McClellan on the Peninsula, and John Charles 
Fremont’s small army from western Virginia. Fremont’s spies 
succeeded in tracking Jackson’s withdrawal up the Valley, but 
the Confederate commander met these new forces one at a 
time, fought them off, and easily withdrew from the Valley to 
join Lee. 

As the Peninsula campaign wound down with Richmond 
untouched by McClellan’s siege guns, Lincoln organized his 
three Valley forces as an army and brought General John Pope 
from the Mississippi theater to command it. Pope, leaving the 
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Valley to threaten Richmond from the west, made himself a 
well-informed general by keeping his cavalry busy at recon- 
naissance and sending spies against the Confederate field forces. 
When Lee left Richmond and set out to surprise him, one of 
Pope’s spies, Sergeant Thomas Harter, succeeded in traveling 
with the enemy brigades.* Observing the Rebels hidden be- 
hind a long ridge and preparing to attack, Harter escaped across 
the Rapidan River and found Pope visiting a division head- 
quarters. Additional evidence of Lee’s plans was acquired by a 
cavalry party that ventured deep into Confederate territory and 
captured one of Stuart’s 
officers and with him a 
dispatch from Lee reveal- 
ing his preparations for the 
attack; the document 
reached Pope after his 
withdrawal was under way. 

Pope parried the en- 
emy pursuit skillfully in a 
long retreat march but 
wore out his cavalry in the 
process. Lee broke this 
stalemate by sending Jack- 
son around Pope’s right all 
the way to his base at 
Manassas. Pope, now al- 
most devoid of cavalry, 
could not function without the intelligence he had become 
used to; when the armies clashed on the old Bull Run field, his 
decisions were all damaging errors. The victorious Rebels 
promptly invaded Maryland. 

McClellan’s Maryland campaign, ending in the battle of 
Antietam, could have led to the same intelligence result reached 
later at Gettysburg, for Lee’s army was just as depleted at 
Antietam as it would be in the Pennsylvania battle. But with 
Pinkerton unaware of the actual strength of the Rebels, there 
was no way McClellan could realize how decisively he had them 
overmatched. 

That was not the only intelligence failure in the Maryland 
campaign. McClellan gained little benefit from the acquisition 
of a copy of Lee’s “Lost Order,” which showed that his army 
was divided into four segments. The two main ones had made 
movements quite different from those prescribed in the order, 
now four days old. From scouts and Maryland citizens (but 
not from Pinkerton) McClellan received numerous reports of 
those changes. But he ignored them all and maneuvered his 
army as if the enemy moves were all in exact conformity with 
the terms of the order. These mistakes, combined with his over- 
cautious movements, allowed Lee to gain a drawn battle. 

Lincoln, wanting an excuse to fire the popular McClellan, 
found one when the armies returned to Virginia and Little Mac, 
because of weak reconnaissance by cavalry and Pinkerton’s lack 
of scouting, allowed the enemy to interpose between his army 
and Richmond, The Federals’ new commander, Ambrose 
Burnside, was under such pressure for quick action that he ne- 


glected intelligence preparation. Pinkerton had taken his de- 


* Harter’s cover was that of a federal deserter who was seeking 
employment as a railroad engineer in the Confederacy. 


tectives back to Chicago; now espionage joined scouting on 
the list of functions ignored. Burnside, reasoning that operat- 
ing the army’s balloons would tip off the enemy as to his battle 
plan, kept them on the ground until the moment of his attack 
across the Rappahannock at Fredericksburg. His cavalrymen 
performed only what little reconnaissance they could by field 
glass and telescope from the Federals’ side of the river. He had 
hired one of Pinkerton’s men, a young ax-architect named John 
Babcock, as a one-man secret-service department, but when 
prisoners or deserters were received, Burnside examined them 


himself or turned them over to his provost marshal — leaving 
Babcock, an ace interrogator in Pinkerton’s day, idle through- 
out the campaign. These neglects left Burnside with a well- 
nigh complete misunderstanding of the enemy’s dispositions; 
the result was an attack ending in slaughter on Marye’s Heights, 
a Confederate stronghold in rear of Fredericksburg. 


The Bureau of Military 
Information 


n January 1863 when Lincoln selected Joe Hooker to 

replace Burnside, the army’s weakness in intelligence 

operations was cured at a stroke by Hooker’s establish- 
ment of an intelligence bureau and his appointment of Colo- 
nel George H. Sharpe as its chief. Sharpe was a 35 year-old, 
Yale-trained lawyer, previously the head of a regiment he had 
organized using his family’s influence and money. General 
Daniel Butterfield, Hooker’s chief of staff and like Sharpe a na- 
tive of upstate New York, claimed credit for the colonel’s selec- 
tion. He was Sharpe’s immediate supervisor and shared a sleep- 
ing tent with him. 

John Babcock now entered the picture by writing for 
Hooker a paper describing the work of the “secret service de- 
partment.” If Babcock resented seeing the chiefship of that de- 
partment assigned to Sharpe rather than himself, his disap- 
pointment did not get in the way of successful operations; he 


immediately became Sharpe’s right-hand man, so completely 
trusted that he was authorized to issue intelligence reports in 
the colonel’s name. When Babcock wrote the new bureauv’s first 
report a, “situation summary’, after six weeks of collaborating 
with Sharpe, the colonel took pains to add that it was “respect- 
fully submitted, on behalf of myself and Mr. Babcock.” Their 
partnership would continue all the way to Appomattox. 

The new “Bureau of Military Information” — doubtless 
its name was a conscious rejection of the popular term “secret 
service” — had to begin operating with a paucity of records, 
for Pinkerton had taken his voluminous 
files back to Chicago for use in compil- 
ing a final report to McClellan, his em- 
ployer. Babcock had acquired a weak 
substitute for those records by visiting 
Washington during his months with 
Burnside and copying a thick report that 
he knew to exist in the files of the local 
commander, consisting of information 
obtained from Confederates in Wash- 
ington prisons and hospitals. It listed 
228 regiments in Lee’s army, a number 
that he and Sharpe would treat with 
caution in building up their own body 
of records. 

Along with Babcock, Sharpe had 
General Hooker as a voice of experience 
in intelligence matters. For six months 
preceding the Peninsula campaign 
Hooker had commanded a division sta- 
tioned in lower Maryland, thirty-five 
miles below Washington; this isolation 
forced him to set up his own informa- 
tion-collecting operation, and his later command positions had 
acquainted him with the intelligence failures in both 
McClellan’s and Burnside’s commands. 

Sharpe’s nominal chief, Provost Marshal General Marsena 
Patrick, was acquainted with Unionist sympathizers in the 
Fredericksburg area, where the armies were still quartered; his 
connections enabled Sharpe to correct Pinkerton’s lack of resi- 
dent spies. Another source of operatives was a group of caval- 
rymen Hooker had trained as scouts during his months in lower 
Maryland; now scouting, second only to interrogation in value 
as an intelligence source, came into its own. And when Sharpe 
sent out some of his scouts in Confederate uniform, the dis- 
guise gave them the legal status of spies; he found that the army 
did not lack for enlisted men skilled at the deception that this 
new role demanded. 

A principal shortcoming of McClellan’s intelligence sys- 
tem was his own failure, because of lack of time for desk work, 


The title “Bureau of Military Information” 
was probably a conscious rejection of the 
popular term “secret service” 


Heads of the Bureau of Military Information Left to right: 
Colonel. George H. Sharpe, John Babcock, Lieutenant 
Frederick L. Manning, Captain John McEntee. Photo from 
author's collection. 
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to assimilate not only Pinkerton’s reports but also the infor- 
mation produced by his balloonists, the Signal Corps’ obser- 
vation stations, and cavalry reconnaissance. Hooker corrected 
this flaw by having his balloonists, signalmen and cavalry send 
their reports to Sharpe; he and Babcock integrated the infor- 
mation in them with the findings of their own scouting, spy- 
ing, and interrogating. This “all-source” reporting, a Hooker 
invention, was the only such operation in American history 
between the days of General Washington (who was his own 
intelligence officer) and the establishment of the Central In- 
telligence Agency in 1947, 

Hooker had immediate use for his new intelligence facili- 
ties in planning an attack against Lee’s lines, which extended 
45 miles along the south side of the Rappahannock above and 
below Fredericksburg. One of the cavalrymen from his lower- 
Maryland command, a 38 year-old ex-sailor named Milton 
Cline, spent ten days as the guest of a Confederate cavalry com- 
pany stationed on the lower Rappahannock. Except for the fact 
that he was in Confederate uniform, the records do not reveal 
Cline’s “cover,” but the nature of his hosts’ hospitality suggests 
that he had assumed the role of a partisan ranger seeking to 
find his company. They took him on a 100 mile round trip 
along and beyond Lee’s lines. Cline’s report to Sharpe covered 
numerous troop positions of a wintering army; spring weather 
would bring changes, but Hooker now had a highly detailed 
map of many fortifications that would remain in place. 

In addition to Cline’s exploit, four other cases of Federal 
spies mingling with Confederate troops in their camps or on 
the march are known. But Cline’s feat was the most thorough 
penetration of enemy territory by Federal or Confederate spies 
that has ever been documented. (Whatever such successes Rebel 
spies may have achieved have escaped documentation because 
Confederate intelligence records did not survive the war.) 

Another important contributor to Hooker’s campaign 
planning was Northern-born Isaac Silver, a farmer living seven 
miles west of Fredericksburg. Silver owned property beyond 
the Confederate lines, which provided him with cover for 
enough travel to locate most of Lee’s positions. His bulky pen- 
ciled reports were carried across the Rappahannock to Sharpe 
by a neighbor, Ebenezer McGee, who also served Sharpe as a 
scout. 

Hooker’s intelligence preparation for his campaign was so 
complete that corps commanders were given, for use in ques- 
tioning prisoners, copies of an order-of-battle chart compiled 
by Babcock, listing the regiments composing each brigade of 
Lee’s army and giving the brigade’s estimated strength. By the 
start of the campaign on April 27, interrogation methods had 
been refined to the point that some phenomenally accurate 
figures appear on that chart: totals for four of the six infantry 
divisions were within 2 percent of figures computed after the 
war from official troop returns. Errors in the other two cases 
would have been due to postings of those divisions in posi- 
tions that made it difficult for would-be deserters, the best class 
of informants, to reach the Federal lines. Lucky accidents pre- 
sumably were responsible in some measure for this remark- 
able accuracy; another positive effect would have been pro- 


“A detailed account of this deception will appear in a future 
issue. 


duced by an interrogation scheme devised by Sharpe. The Con- 
federate was told that if his information later proved correct, 
he would be sent North for employment as a civilian; this ap- 
proach was found to stimulate cooperative and thoughtful an- 
swers to the interrogator’s questions. 

Hooker’s planning advanced a long step with the discov- 
ery by Silver of a gap five miles wide between the two brigades 
covering Lee’s rear along the river. An adjoining gap was cre- 
ated by a flag-signal ruse that caused Lee to place Stuart’s cav- 
alry twenty miles west of the country it normally patrolled along 
the river.* This was the key to Hooker’s Chancellorsville battle 
plan; he marched three infantry corps up river, across the 
Rappahannock and through the two gaps — undetected, al- 
most to Lee’s immediate rear. 


But this coup, the basis of one of the most brilliant ma- 
neuvers of the war, was not enough to win Hooker’s battle in 
the face of poor performance by four of his subordinates. 
Sedgwick, leading a strong left wing in a diversionary crossing 
of the river below the town, did not produce enough energy or 
aggressiveness to absorb nearly as much of Lee’s force as Hooker 
expected. Stoneman, commanding the bulk of the army’s cav- 
alry in a raid toward Richmond, likewise did not draw off very 
much of the enemy’s strength, nor did he succeed, except briefly, 
in breaking up rail traffic between Richmond and Fredericks- 
burg. Howard, whose infantry corps was in an exposed posi- 
tion on the far right of the upriver wing, failed to comply with 
Hooker’s order to make adjustments to defend against possible 
attack; this mistake made him the victim of Jackson’s most fa- 
mous flank movement. And Devens, commanding Howard’s 
most vulnerable position, rejected an afternoon-long series of 
reports by scouts who observed Jackson’s troops lining up for 
attack; Howard was a silent partner in Devens’ inexplicable 
blundering. The surprise routed Howard’s entire corps. 


Lee Moves North 


fter his Chancellorsville victory Lee, delaying only 

long enough to count his Chancellorsville losses, 

began planning an invasion of Pennsylvania. Partly 
because of the loss of Jackson, fatally wounded by a Southern 
bullet, he reorganized his infantry, raising the number of corps 
from two to three and adding new brigades from the 
Shenandoah Valley and North Carolina; these additions raised 
his total strength to 80,000. The changes created difficulties for 
Babcock’s order-of-battle record keeping because they took 
place shortly before the northward march started, and once it 
was under way the receipt of prisoners and deserters was ended 
by the distance separating the two armies. 

Word of Lee’s planned advance reached the ears of two of 
Sharpe’s spies late in May; he also learned from a deserter that 
an order of Lee’s forecasting hard marches had been read to 
the troops. This expectation was soon displaced by the report 
of a forthcoming “grand raid” by Stuart’s cavalry — a rumor 
evidently planted by Lee’s headquarters to mask his prepara- 
tions for the army’s northward advance. The story, whose be- 
lievers included the members of Stuart’s cavalry division, was 
accepted by Sharpe, who would have been influenced not only 
by its prevalence but also by additions to Stuart’s division that 
were part of Lee’s general reorganization of the army. 
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Hooker ordered Pleasonton, his cavalry chief, to break up 
the raid before it could start; the result was a huge cavalry battle 
on June 9 at Brandy Station, near Culpeper, halfway between 
Fredericksburg and the Shenandoah Valley. The attacking 
Federals found Stuart’s forces camped on and near the banks 
of the Rappahannock, poised for an early start on the army’s 
northward march to Pennsylvania that morning. Since the en- 
emy seemed to be greet- 
ing him with an ambus- 
cade, Pleasonton thought 
his surprise had failed. 

The Yankee troopers 
fought the much feared 
Southern cavalry on terms 
even enough for 
Pleasonton to claim that 
he had broken up the raid. 
But when it developed 
that Stuart’s expected 
move was merely part of 
a general advance of Lee’s 
army, he changed his 
story: he claimed he had 
captured documents re- 
vealing the enemy plans 
for invading Pennsylva- 
nia. This was a fiction; the 
only captured papers re- 
lating to Confederate movements were letters of Stuart’s troop- 
ers who shared the general belief in a forthcoming cavalry raid. 

Pleasonton’s new invention stood a long test of time; gen- 
erations of historians accepted his claim to have produced the 
intelligence that started Hooker’s army in pursuit of the north- 
ward-marching Rebels. Only the recent discovery of the 
achievements of Sharpe's intelligence bureau has brought to 
light the true source of the Federals’ warning—Captain John 
McEntee, Sharpe’s No. 2 assistant, who headed a team of scouts 
that Sharpe had placed along the upper Rappahannock. 
McEntee found a young Negro named Charley Wright who 
had crossed the river in the confusion of the cavalry battle. He 
had worked for Confederate officers long enough to familiar- 
ize himself with numerous individual units. On June 12 
McEntee wired Sharpe reporting that Wright had observed two 
of Lee’s three infantry corps, Longstreet’s and Ewell’s, march- 
ing through Culpeper for the Shenandoah Valley, a likely route 
to the Potomac. After McEntee followed with details on Wright's 
knowledge of the makeup of Lee’s army, Hooker issued orders 
for pursuit, east of the Valley. His army moved out on the 14th 
and reached the Potomac ahead of both Longstreet and Lee’s 
Third Corps, A. P. Hill’s. 

But the intelligence picture was cloudy that day, June 17. 
Not only did the Blue Ridge hide Longstreet’s and Hill’s corps; 
Ewell’s corps, the Confederate advance, was also out of sight. It 
straddled the Potomac above Harper’s Ferry; ready to enter 
SR ES SEE EA EE TR PS EERE 
Above: David McConaughy—photo from author's collection 
Opposite: Order of battle of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
as compiled by the Federal Bureau of Military Information, 
April 1863 
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Maryland, it posed a threat to Frederick and Hagerstown. 
Sharpe set about to correct this dearth of information; he sent 
a team of scouts headed by Milton Cline into the Valley and 
put John Babcock on the road to Frederick. 

Cline and his men, posing as Confederate partisan rang- 
ers, gained a foothold in enemy territory by being “chased” by 
Pleasonton’s men into the Confederate lines in the confusion 
of a cavalry fight. For five days they scouted Confederate 
camps; another cavalry encounter enabled them to escape 
back to the Federal lines. They brought details on 
Longstreet’s positions and word of Hill’s approach through 
the Valley. 

Babcock’s situation was no less risky than Cline’s, for 
Frederick had a secessionist element that quickly noticed 
his arrival and suspected his purpose, forcing him to move 
with such caution that his search for Unionist assistants 
went slowly. 

On June 19 Ewell’s troops, marching in two well-sepa- 
rated columns, left the Potomac and four days later crossed 
the Mason-Dixon Line into Pennsylvania. In response to 
this development, citizens in nearly a dozen communities 
spread across 60 miles of country organized teams to scout 
the invaders. Their reports went to Harrisburg, usually 
carried by courier (afoot or on horseback), for the Con- 
federates did not leave operable any telegraph lines they 
found in their path. The most active team, headed by law- 
yer David McConaughy and based at Gettysburg, scouted 
country as far as 30 miles from that town. The informa- 
tion collected at Harrisburg reached the army by telegraph 
through the War Department. This impromptu service played 
a crucial intelligence role, for Sharpe’s facilities could not have 
begun to cover so wide a territory. 

With Pennsylvanians organized to scout Ewell’s move- 
ments and the two following corps now located, Hooker’s in- 
telligence problem was now reduced to the question whether 
Lee had objectives in Pennsylvania—Harrisburg or Philadel- 
phia—or was merely feeding and resupplying his army prepa- 
ratory to attacking Baltimore or Washington. Babcock sent two 
men to watch for eastward movements through the gaps in 
South Mountain, between Frederick and Hagerstown; no such 
moves developed. A second pair, “highly recommended” to 
Babcock and posted to watch the Potomac fords, came through 
on June 24 with the report that the Rebel force from the lower 
Valley (Longstreet and Hill, though Babcock’s sources did not 
name them) was crossing into Maryland. This report tallied 
well with reports from the Federal commander at Harper’s Ferry 
that some of that force was already in Maryland and that its 
members said they belonged to Longstreet’s corps. Informa- 
tion from a captured Confederate courier and a refugee from 
the Shenandoah Valley indicated that the lower Valley was now 
cleared of Confederate forces. The most salient fact about this 
accumulation of reports is that there was no conflicting infor- 
mation; they all pointed to a well-advanced crossing of the river 
by Lee’s main body, and one of them was the assertive report 
by the highly trusted Babcock. Thus Hooker was induced to 
issue, late on the 24th, orders putting his army across the river 
on the two following days and his cavalry on the 27th. 

But all of the information on which this action was based 
| was wrong. The rear of Lee’s army was two days’ march short 
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of where the impressive collection of undisputed evidence 


placed it. Lee’s rear corps was now Longstreet’s, not Hill’s; the | 
soldiers who told their Federal captor and a Maryland citizen | 


that they were Longstreet’s men were in fact Hill’s. At the time 


Hill began crossing, June 24, Longstreet’s troops were just leav-_| 
ing their Valley encampment forty miles short of their crossing | 


place. Hill finished crossing on the 25th and Longstreet the 26th. 

Thus the infantry of both armies was across the Potomac 
by the 26th; the Federal cavalry crossed on the 27th and Jeb 
Stuart’s main force on the night of the 27th - 28th. Now the 
Federal and Confederate armies were marching in parallel to- 
ward the eventual point of collision, with the Federals on an 
inside track. Their advantageous position was the result of the 
planting of false information by Hill’s troops; whatever was the 
intended effect of this crude deception, it could hardly have 
been to speed the Federals on their way, as it did. 

Hooker now ordered cavalry forward to seize the road hub 
named Gettysburg, together with neighboring Emmitsburg. In 
later years this was the one act as army commander in which he 
took the greatest pride. 

It was also his last act in that command. He lost a tele- 
graphic war with his unloved chief in Washington, Major Gen- 
eral Henry Halleck. The issue of the moment was Hooker’s re- 
quest to have the 10,000-man garrison at Harper’s Ferry added 
to his army. Failing to get his way, Hooker resigned. 

George Meade, advanced from command of the Fifth 


Corps, took command of the Army of the Potomac on June 28, | 
a day crowded with reports, most of them from the teams of | 


Pennsylvania citizens scouting Ewell’s movements, now threat- 


| 


ening Harrisburg from positions on the Susquehanna River. | 


With Sharpe’s help he sorted out this accumulation and next 
morning was ready with orders that sent the army forward from 
Frederick on a front 60 degrees wide, calculated to intercept 
Ewell on the east and meet the Longstreet-Hill force on the west. 

By this time Longstreet and Hill, accompanied by Lee, had 
crossed the narrow strip of western Maryland and come to a 


“Battle of Gettysburg” painted by James Walker 
New Hampshire Historical Society #1921.4.2 


halt at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, in the Cumberland Val- 
ley, the northward extension of the Shenandoah Valley. Lee 
was suffering from a serious lack of information; two days af- 
ter the Federals completed their crossing of the Potomac, he 
was still unaware that they were no longer down in Virginia. 
He was anxiously awaiting word from Stuart, who was not 
performing his usual service as the eyes of the army. Before 
the Potomac crossings Lee had given him discretionary or- 
ders that included permission to march on the right of 
Hooker’s army in the northward advance. Stuart, stung by 
newspaper criticism of his surprise at Brandy Station, seized 
the opportunity to restore his good name by an independent 
march to Pennsylvania. It accomplished little more than the 
disrupting of Meade’s telegraph communication and the cap- 
ture of a supply train of 125 wagons whose slow travel on the 
long march cost Lee far more than the value of their contents. 
Stuart arrived in Pennsylvania on the 30th, still separated from 
the main body by the entire Army of the Potomac. Unable to 
find Lee for two more days, he cut almost no figure in the 
Gettysburg battle. 

Lee’s intelligence drought was ended on the night of June 
28 by Henry T. Harrison, whose appearance in the opening 
scenes of the film Gettysburg makes him the best known spy 
of the Civil War. Harrison was Longstreet’s spy, not Lee’s. When 
the northward advance began Longstreet left him behind, in- 
structed to use his own judgment as to when to return to the 
army. How he was to find it was a question left to his ingenu- 
ity. As long as the Blue Ridge separated the two armies, 
Harrison made no move to scout the Yankees, but by the time 
they crossed into Maryland he was in action and caught up 
with them near Frederick. Although there is no indication that 
he mingled with the troops in the manner of a Milton Cline, 
he passed close enough to their encampments to satisfy him- 
self that the bulk of the Army of the Potomac was in the vicin- 
ity. How he learned that Lee was now at Chambersburg, forty 
miles northwest of Frederick, is not known. What he was able 
to tell Lee was much less than a properly active Stuart could 
have told, but there is no doubt that Lee soon reached a deci- 
sion based on Harrison’s report. 
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Three Months in the 
Southern States 

A wonderfully sympathetic 
portrait of the South as penned 
in the diary of Lt. Col. Arthur 
Fremantle, a British officer who 
travelled with the Confederacy 
during the Civil War. 


Hem #4468 Retail $24.95 


Britons 

In this compelling book, Linda 
Colley recounts how a new 
British nation was formed in 
the wake of an Act of Union 
between England, Wales, and 
Scotland. 


Item #4469 Retail $40.00 


Jackson & Lee 


79 spectacularly detailed 
works of art by renown painter 
Mort Kunstler tell the story of 
two legends of the Civil War — 
Stonewall Jackson and Robert 
E. Lee. Contains 44 never before 
seen paintings! 

Item #4328 Retail $34.95 


The Battle of Gettysburg 


The first and perhaps best 
eyewitness account as told by 
First Lieutenant Frank Haskell in 
an extensive letter to his brother. 
“Tt remains the most detailed and 
most vivid eyewitness account of 
the charge [Pickett’s], and is 
considered a military classic,” 

— George Stewart, 
author Pickett’s Charge 


Item #4487 Retail $21.95 


We Want You 


Military Blunders II 
From land campaigns to 
air and naval battles, from 
guerilla tactics to 


The Next War 


In five frighteningly realistic 
scenarios, former Secretary 
of Defense 


einberger 


Shwetzrer 


unconventional warfare, Weinberger and bestselling 
Maj. Steven Eden brings author Peter Schweizer 
you the worst flascos, expose current instabilities 
strategic errors, Inept in the global balance, and 
leaders and inglorious propose just how the next 
military moments of the war could happen. 


twentieth century, 


Item #4448 Retail $27.50 
Item #4497 Retail $16.98 
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A Sacred Union 
one 
of Citizens 
An exploration ol 
Washington's 1796 
Farewell Address to the 
Nation - once ranked 
with the Constitution 
and Declaration in 
importance. Must 
reading for anyone 
concerned about the 
current state of 
American democracy 
and its leadership. 


Item #4554 Retail $27.95 


The Coming Conflict Ap baa : 
with China Oili 4113) 
Bernstein and Munro present . 
overwhelming documentary 
evidence that communist 
China has targeted the U.S. as 
its chief global adversary and is 
aggressively pursuing a well- 
mapped plan for achieving 
dominance, Chilling reading in 
the light of recent history and 
more recent newspaper 
headlines 


Item #4573 Retail $23.00 


ONFLICT 
WITH 


fy] Boy Clinton “Digge 
Blockbuster exposé by the 
publisher of The American 
Spectator. R. Emmett Tyrrell 
has unearthed the truth about 
the real Bill Clinton - including 
facts that have never been 
revealed before 


Item #4367 Retail $24.95 


THINGS EVERYONE 
HOULN ANOW SBUET 


1001 Things Ev 
Should Know Abeut 
The South 


In 1001 eminently readable 
mini-essays, Dixeologists John 
and Dale Reed delve deeply into 
the most intriguing and 
misunderstood region in 
America — the South. 


Item #4389 Retail $24.95 


Glory ata Gallop _ 
“sixteen true and exciting 
accounts of outstanding 
Confederate cavalry exploits. 
Romantic but real, these stories 
show why the Southern horse 
soldiers evoke admiration today 
even as they did 130 years ago.” 
— The Rebel Rouser 


Item #4474 Retail $16.95 


Slouching Towards 
Gomorra 


Robert Bork, one of the nation’s 
most distinguished conservative 
scholars, assails the 
unprecedented decline of 
morality in America, and points a 
finger at the culprit — modern 
liberalism. 


Item #4427 Retail $25.00 


Lee vs. McClellan 

The First Campaign 
Military historian Clayton Newell 
tells the story with a masterly grip 
of strategy, a soldier's feel for the 
grueling realities of war and a 
keen understanding of the 
military and political stakes. 


Item #4489 Retail $24.95 


Original Intentions 
MLE. Bradford recovers the 
original Constitution. What 
does he find? A document 
short on abstract ideas and 
modest beyond hmiting the 
powers of the government. 


Item #3972 Retail $24.95 
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Fields of Battle 

Esteemed British military 
historian John Keegan revisits 
America’s bloodiest battlefields 
— including Yorktown, 
Gettysbury, and Bull Run — 
and offers his insights into 
America’s history and character. 


Item #4403 Retail $30.00 


FIELDS OF 
BATTLE 


The Minute Men 


Former Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe and author 
Gen, John Galvin pierces the 
niythology that surrounds the men 
of Colonial America who battled 
the British Regulars at Lexington. 
“The excitement so often bleached 
out of historical writing is here in 
full color.” 


JOHN KEEGAN 


— Lt. Gen. Dave Palmer, 
Superintendent US. Military Academy 


Item #4453 Retail $17.95 
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The General's General 


Author Kenneth Ray Young 
breathlessly takes you from Civil 
War heroics to the pacification 


of the Philippines in this \ 

inspiring biography of General 

Douglas MacArthur's only tue Take e 
hero, his father, General Arthur 

MacArthur. 


Item #4516 Retail $20.00 
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Senator Bob Dole contributes a 

campaign up the boot of Italy o Just 
that changed his life. 
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Glory 


All Cloudless Glory 
Volume |, Volume II 
30 years in the making, Harrison Clark relates an 
amazingly intimate account of George Washington’s 
life in two comprehensive volumes. From youth to 
the Revolutionary War in Vol. I through the 
Presidency in Vol II. 

Vol. 1 Item #4241 Retail $39.95 

Vol. Il Item #4470 Retell $39.95 
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Early on the 29th couriers left with Lee’s orders to Ewell to 
withdraw from the Susquehanna and join the main body. In 
Lee’s mind Chambersburg was a good place for concentrating 
the army; roads he had just traveled connected with the 
Shenandoah Valley, now needed as a supply route. However, 
after sending Ewell orders to start for Chambersburg he de- 
cided that the concentration should be east of South Moun- 
tain, between Chambersburg and Gettysburg. 

His advance probed toward Gettysburg on June 30. This 
was a brigade of Hill’s troops assigned to visit the town in the 
famous, and unrewarded, search for shoes. They drew back upon 
meeting Brigadier General John Buford’s cavalry division, already 
on the Gettysburg ground as the result of Joe Hooker’s prescient 
order. Buford also had brushed against the advance element of 
Ewell’s southward movement from Carlisle toward Gettysburg; 
from capture of couriers he knew what was afoot. He reported 
these findings to the equally aggressive Major General John F. 
Reynolds, commanding Meade’s left wing. Reynolds, posted to 
meet an enemy advance eastward from Chambersburg, was 
aware that that meeting probably would bring on a general 
battle. He did not hesitate; he went forward himself early on 
the morning of July 1, ahead of his leading division, and found 
Buford’s troops dismounted and fighting Hill’s advance. 

While bringing his own corps onto the field, Reynolds took 
the time to order a following corps, Howard’s, to occupy ground 
he saw south of the town. That ground, Cemetery Ridge, was 
the key to the long, fishhook-shaped height whose possession 
decided the battle of Gettysburg. 


Photos: General Meade (left) and General Butterfield; below: 
Meade at the Battle of Gettysburg; facing page: an artist's 
impression of the Council of War. Library of Congress 


Reynolds did not survive the opening engagement. A shot 
struck him in the head as he was posting two of his regiments 
in the immediate front of the enemy. 

Major parts of two corps of each army were now engaged. 
North of the town the Federals lost a short battle with Ewell’s 
advance, arriving from Carlisle. They withdrew to Cemetery 
Ridge, now well fortified. 

The enemy’s concentrating at Gettysburg was now evident 
to Meade and he ordered the rest of his army there. Last to 
move was Sedgwick’s Sixth Corps, the army’s largest, now biv- 
ouacked 32 miles to the southeast in Maryland. 

Meade’s headquarters was a late comer to the battlefield, 
arriving after midnight. This brought Colonel Sharpe to the 
scene; he soon was united with Babcock and McEntee, both 
of whom had been with Reynolds. The gaps in Babcock’s or- 
der-of-battle records were still there, because of the separa- 
tion of the two armies throughout their Jong march from the 
Rappahannock. 
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With two of Longstreet’s three divisions on the field by | was only slight: in the two days’ fighting one brigade suffered 


morning of July 2, Lee put them in the forefront of an attack 
on the Federals’ left that won a significant amount of ground. 
Longstreet’s jumpoff was delayed until mid-afternoon by fac- 
tors that are still debated; he tried unsuccessfully to persuade 
Lee to send him instead on a turning movement around the 
Federals’ left, which would force them to attack. The attack 
Longstreet was thus compelled to make was further delayed by 
along countermarch to hide its preliminary moves from a Fed- 
eral signal station, highly visible, on the hill known as Little 
Round Top. When the blow finally struck, Meade was forced to 
strengthen the wing with troops moved from his right, the tip 
of the fishhook. 


The Council of War 


y the end of the second day’s battle Babcock’s 
shortage of Confederate soldiers for interroga- 
tion was ended. No less than 1,360 prisoners 
swelled the provost marshal’s fenceless stockades. He sent 
a quick note to Butterfield: 
Prisoners have been taken today, and last 
evening, from every brigade in Lee’s Army excepting 
the four brigades of Pickett’s Division. 
Every division has been represented except 
Pickett’s from which we have not had a prisoner. They 
are from nearly one hundred different regiments. 
This report is even more impressive than Babcock’s strik- 
ingly accurate estimates of Confederate numbers in the 
Chancellorsville campaign. Error was inevitable, but this one 


no losses by capture and it escaped notice because it was one 
of the brigades Lee had added immediately before the advance 
to Pennsylvania began; it was still missing from Babcock’s 
records on July 2. This level of accuracy in Babcock’s battle- 
field analysis was a remarkable performance in light of the high- 
pressure circumstances under which he produced it. Those cir- 
cumstances, incidentally, included a slight wound; how he could 
have been exposed to enemy fire is not known. 

Well after nightfall, with firing still heard from the far right 
of the line, Meade called a meeting that included Generals Han- 
cock and Slocum, commanders of his two wings, and the chiefs 
of the seven infantry corps. While the group was assembling he 
sent for Sharpe; upon entering the tiny farmhouse room where 
Meade was making his headquarters, the colonel saw Meade sit- 
ting at a small table on which stood a plate of crackers and a glass 
of whiskey, untouched by the general—a sight that puzzled 
Sharpe because he knew Meade had not eaten a meal during the 
two days of the battle. Meade asked him for details on the points 
covered in Babcock’s note to Butterfield; evidently that report 
on the enemy’s depleted condition had given rise to thoughts 
of mounting an attack. Sharpe checked with Babcock and re- 
turned to find the meeting not yet started and Meade’s crack- 
ers and whiskey still untouched. He reported that Pickett’s di- 
vision (Lee’s rear guard) had arrived on the field; it would be 
the only body of fresh troops available to Lee for another day’s 
battle. At this, Major General Winfield Scott Hancock, who was 
sharing a cot with Slocum, sat up, raised a hand, and said, “Gen- 
eral, we have got them nicked!” The sentence stuck in Sharpe’s 
memory because Hancock did not say “licked.” 
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Capture 


ON JULY 2nd ata 
Pennsylvania village 30 
miles from Gettysburg, the 
Federals captured a courier 
party carrying letters to Lee 
that revealed the 
Confederacy’s overall 
military situation —a windfall 
like Lee’s Lost Order. As this 
acquisition has sometimes 
been mentioned as a factor 
in the decision to remain at 
Gettysburg, its details are of 
concern here. 

The letters were from 
Jefferson Davis and his 
ranking general at Rich- 
mond, Samuel Cooper. They 
were taken at Greencastle,. 
near Chambersburg, by a 
detachment of Federal 
scouts commanded by 
twenty-year-old Captain 
Ulric Dahlgren that included, 
not surprisingly, Sergeant 
Cline. Davis had written 800 
words and Cooper 400 to 
explain to Lee why they 
could not carry out his 
suggestion that during the 
summer lull on the lower 
Atlantic coast, troops be 
moved from there to 
Culpeper as if to threaten 
Washington, thus creating a 
diversion that would benefit 
both Lee's army and the 
defenders of Richmond. 
Davis’ letter explained in 
detail how Confederates 
were hard pressed every- 
where; the coastal region 
had already been stripped to 
augment the army operating 
in rear of Grant’s siege of 
Vicksburg. When Meade’s 
headquarters forwarded the 
captured letters to the War 
Department, Secretary 

| Stanton pronounced them 

| “the best view we have ever 

| had of the Rebels’ condition, 

| and it is desperate.” 

| But Davis’ and Cooper’s 
1200 words contained no 
information on questions 

_ that Meade and his council 
faced that night — for 


The Dahlgren 


example, whether reinforce- 
ments were being sent to 
Lee. And even if the letters 
included such information, it 
probably would have had no 
effect on the generals’ vote, 
for Dahlgren, with Lee’s 
army standing in his path, 
could scarcely have made 
his way to Gettysburg with 
his prize by the time the 
council ended. 

Dahlgren’s exploit won 
him promotion directly from 
captain to colonel. That 
came after he suffered the 
loss of a leg in a cavalry 
fight during the Confeder- 
ates’ retreat from 
Gettysburg. 
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When the corps commanders were all assembled, they 
made a corps-by-corps rough count of troops available for the 
morrow; the total, now benefitting hugely from the arrival of 
the Sixth Corps, came to 58,000. It was clear that their fighting 
strength would overmatch the Confederates’ by a wide margin 
(actually four to one). But they fell to discussing, with Meade 
making only an occasional comment, the risk inherent in the 
army’s position; it was vulnerable to a flanking movement on 
their left (the move Longstreet had urged on Lee). Butterfield, 
who was acting as secretary of the council though not a voting 
member, brought the discussion to a head by formulating a 
question for decision, whether it was “advisable for this army 
to remain in its present position, or to retire to another nearer 
its base of supplies.” All nine generals voted in favor of remain- 
ing at Gettysburg, even Major General John Newton, Reynolds’s 
replacement, whose engineering background had made him 
skeptical of the defensibility of the position. 

Meade accepted the verdict with the words “Such then is 
the decision.” The possibility of taking offensive action evidently 
was not even discussed. The army would await the attack the 
Confederates would be forced to make. As foreseen, it was led 
by Pickett’s division, augmented by one division and parts of 
two others from Hill’s corps — a force of forty-two regiments, 
15,000 men, striking the center of the Federals’ lines. It advanced 


across nearly a mile of open ground in full view of the defend- 
ers; coming within artillery range, it lost men by the hundreds. 
Remnants of a two-brigade spearhead reached the goal by 
storming over a stone fence, but the only survivors of the hand- 
to-hand struggle fought there were all captured. The gray tide, 
its organization lost and most of its officers killed or wounded, 
streamed in disorder back to its own lines. 

Lee expected a counterattack, but Meade called on his army 
only to “drive from our sacred soil every vestige of the pres- 
ence of the invader”—an order that left President Lincoln “a 
good deal dissatisfied”; Meade’s purpose, he believed, should 
have been to prevent the enemy from crossing the Potomac 
“and destroy him.” Again, as in the Antietam campaign, a badly 
depleted Army of Northern Virginia succeeded in retreating to 
its home ground without serious hindrance. 


Summing Up 


nT he battle of Gettysburg was the climax of the Federal 
m™. army’s long-delayed development of an efficient intel- 
ligence system. To what extent did that capability contribute to 
the victory? 

It was responsible for the timely start of the pursuit of the 
enemy’s northward advance. As we have seen, Hooker’s army 


~ 


| 


arrived on the Potomac not long after Lee’s advance element, 
Ewell’s corps, and even before his main body. The source of 
this decisive information on the Confederates’ departure from 
the Rappahannock was the Negro youth Charley Wright. Only 
a vigorous scouting effort such as Sharpe’s would have turned 
up such a source as Wright; only the intimate knowledge of 
enemy order-of-battle that Sharpe’s bureau possessed could 
have recognized Wright’s information as a sound basis for the 
commanding general’s action. And without that information 
the fact that Lee’s army was marching north would not have 
become clear until four days later when Ewell reached the 
Potomac. 

Intelligence gave the army a distinct advantage in the race 
for Pennsylvania. Its chief accomplishment here was the locat- 
ing of the Shenandoah Valley position of Lee’s main body by 
Sergeant Cline’s party. Another major contributor was the con- 
vergence of planted reports placing that body two days’ march 
ahead of its true position, thus hastening the Federals on their 


| way. Of course this was not a Federal intelligence feat, but the 


deception worked by the Confederates was a serious intelli- 
gence error. 

Intelligence played a principal role in directing the army to 
the all-important high ground at Gettysburg. This was the in- 
formation that guided Reynolds on the morning of July 1 — 
from Buford’s cavalry probes, leading to captures of prisoners 
and a courier dispatch, that revealed Ewell’s approach to 
Gettysburg. Reynolds knew, while Meade was still learning, that 


| the enemy was concentrating on Gettysburg. 


And intelligence was a major factor in keeping the army 
at Gettysburg until the victory was won. The July 2 reports 
of Babcock and Sharpe virtually compelled the decision that 
Meade’s council reached. The retreat the generals might 
have chosen could have resulted in severe damage en route. 
Or, Lee might have hesitated to attack the new position, a 
site in Maryland that Meade had studied and supposedly 
believed to be superior to the ridges and hills at Gettysburg. 
Thus Gettysburg would have had the same result as Antie- 
tam, the retreat into Virginia of a badly depleted but unde- 


| feated Confederate army. 


Although the vote by Meade’s generals was unanimous, it 
led to a long-lasting controversy. Before Longstreet’s July 2 at- 
tack started, Major General Dan Sickles, entirely on his own 


_ judgment, had led his Third Corps forward and created a long 


salient, an action that Meade later criticized severely. Sickles 
became the leader of a group of Meade’s non-friends who 
claimed that at the council of war Meade had wanted to with- 
draw the army to the position back in Maryland. 

This dispute, which lasted for years, so dominated the ac- 
counts of the council of war that the contribution made by 
Federal intelligence was totally obscured. The part Sharpe’s re- 
port played at the council has no support in the body of evi- 
dence that the arguments created; the story of the intelligence 
role presented here relies for its acceptance on the recollec- 
tions of Sharpe and Babcock. Fortunately the accounts of the 
events of July 2 that the two men gave after the war are in agree- 
ment—an uncommon feature of veterans’ war stories. 
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With its victory at Chickamauga, 
the Army of Tennessee had finally 
redeemed itself for all of its 
previous failures ... 


.». The bloody defeat at Shiloh, the botched invasion of Kentucky, the 
mismanaged action at Stones River, the embarrassing retreats from Tullahoma 
and Chattanooga; for the soldiers, NCOs and officers, Chickamauga erased all 
these memories. 


Braxton Bragg and the 
Aftermath of Chickamauga 


» ECOND LIEUTENANT G.W. DILLON of the 18th 


[~ | Tennessee spoke for many when he recorded that 

| ‘a = the men left the scene of the action with heavy 

| hearts, but also with “cheerful and high spirits.” The victory 
even eased the normally tense relationship between Braxton 

| Bragg and the men of his army. John S. Jackman of the Orphan 
Brigade recorded that the Army of Tennessee, for once “had 
beaten the enemy in an open field fight. Gen’l Bragg rode along 
the lines, and everywhere was loudly cheered.” 

For Braxton Bragg, the victory certainly gave a boost to 
his condition, both mentally and physically. Robert L. Bliss, 
the ordnance officer of $.A.M. Wood’s Brigade, was at Bragg’s 

| headquarters and stated that “I was watching Gen’ Bragg when 
the shout of victory arose. It seemed to do him good, he im- 
mediately arose and commenced walking to and fro as if a load 
of care and doubt had suddenly been removed...”.! It also pro- 
vided the ammunition Bragg needed to silence his critics in 
the Army of Tennessee and in the Confederate Congress. After 
the successive disasters at Vicksburg, Gettysburg and 

| Tullahoma-Chattanooga-Knoxville, the victory at Chicka- 
mauga provided a vital filip to sagging Confederate morale. 

Despite all the post-victory elation and relief, Bragg now 
faced the matter of what course to take to exploit the victory. 
To many at the time it seemed that Bragg should have launched 
an immediate pursuit of Rosecrans’ beaten army. Private A.]. 
Neal of McCants’ Florida Battery wrote to his father at 10 AM 
on the 21st that “we have only to press them to reap the fruits 
of the victory. The fighting has not commenced this morning 
but we expect it to begin soon as I have no idea that Bragg will 

__ allow the enemy to rest where he is.” Johnny Green of the Or- 
phan Brigade also gave voice to such sentiments in his journal. 
Captain Thomas W. Davis of the 5th Tennessee Cavalry con- 


Longstreet’s Soldiers debarking from the trains 
| below Ringgold. September 18, 1863. 
eee “They hastened from here into the Battle of 
tha a 5 , Chickamauga, which was already raging.” 
Many thanks to Peggy Furqueron for her valuable 


and James R 7 Fur queron assistance in conducting the research for this article. 
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fided to his diary that a “corps of infantry could have been sent 
into the rear of the Yankee Army.’ On the 23rd Davis, observ- 
ing the fortifying of Chattanooga, opined that “Bragg could 
have taken it if he pushed forward quietly.” 

Bragg’s decision to follow Rosecrans to Chattanooga after 
the better part of a day’s delay was seen “after the fact” as a 
critical blunder. This was particularly true of former Confed- 
ea p) PAP Via en eee 2 
es pee ms ; i: : 2 “ees ra ae 


erates who sought to lay blame in an attempt to explain why 
the victory did not result in a major reversal in the fortunes of 
war for the Confederacy. The charge was certainly led in this 
respect by D.H. Hill, in an article in Battles and Leaders: “What- 
ever blunders each of us in authority committed before the 
battles of the 19th and 20th, and during their progress, the great- 
est blunder of all was that of not pursuing the enemy on the 
21st.” James Longstreet also evinced this type of thinking in 
his memoirs, although in a much more veiled form. This atti- 
tude was also reflected in the post-war writings of survivors 
from the lower ranks. Lot D. Young, a captain in the Orphan 
Brigade, looking back after many years, wrote: 
We all expected that we would follow immediately with- 
out an hour’s delay on the heels of the retreating and 
discomfited Federals and overtake and completely rout 
and possibly capture them before they could get settled 
behind their fortifications around Chattanooga. But here 
the fatal mistake of Beauregard at Shiloh (and for which 
Bragg censured him) was duplicated by Bragg himself.’ 


Such harsh assessments of Bragg have found their way into 
the works of historians as well. Students of the campaign such 
as Stanley Horn, Thomas L. Connelly, Peter Cozzens and most 
recently John Bowers and Wiley Sword have condemned Bragg 
in terms ranging from mild to unequivocal.’ They argue that 
Brage’s failure to pursue Rosecrans immediately was a military 
blunder of gigantic proportions. It was a mistake which was 
the crowning error to a badly mismanaged campaign, which 
threw away the fruits of the hard-earned victory at 
Chickamauga. 
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Such judgements, however, while perhaps pleasing to 
former Confederates looking for scapegoats and historians per- 
haps looking for facile explanations, do raise some serious is- 
sues. The first of these concerns the state of the Army of Ten- 
nessee on the morning of September 21 1863. How had two of 
the bloodiest days in the war affected the command echelons 
of the army? Was an immediate advance logistically feasible? 
Another crucial issue is the con- 
dition of the Army of the 
Cumberland. Was it capable of 
resistance in the days immedi- 
ately after the battle? A close ex- 
amination of these issues will 
give perhaps the fairest possible 
assessment of Bragg’s conduct 
after the battle. 

By the night of the 20th, 
both armies were physically ex- 
hausted. Orville I. Chamberlain, 
a captain in the 74th Indiana, re- 
membered long after the war 
that on the night of the 20th, the 
10th and 74th Indiana Regi- 
ments were making their way 
back towards the Union lines 
when they came upon a large 
number of Confederate soldiers. 
Chamberlain recalled that the 
Confederates were too worn out 
and dazed to attack, and simply 
allowed the Union soldiers to pass right through them. Robert 
Watson of the 7th Florida stated in his diary that by the night 
of the 20th, the men in his regiment were “nearly all dead for 
want of water and were very tired and sleepy.” Clearly the Army 
of Tennessee was in no position to initiate a pursuit late that 
night or even early the following morning. 


The Army of Tennessee 


N THE MORNING OF THE 21ST, the Army of Ten- 

nessee took stock of its situation. It had secured vic- 

tory, but at a heavy cost. Bragg’s report put his casu- 

alties at about 18,000, a figure which has generally 
been accepted. Simple figures, however, tell only a part of the 
story. A much clearer picture emerges if losses are examined at 
the regimental and brigade level. Almost all of the reports state 
that losses in officers were extremely heavy. In Bate’s Brigade, 
out of a total of 135 officers in the brigade, 7 were killed and 59 
wounded, about 49%. Randall Gibson’s Brigade went into the 
battle with 125 officers and lost some 33 killed and wounded, 
about 27%. Of the 33 field grade officers in W.H.T. Walker’s 
Division, some 23 became casualties, an astonishing loss rate 
of almost 70%.‘ 

Losses of officers and NCOs in some regiments approached 
catastrophic levels. The 2nd Tennessee, part of Lucius Polk's 
Brigade, lost 15 officers killed and wounded, as well as 11 ser- 
geants wounded. The 30th Georgia of Claudius Wilson's Bri- 
gade lost 6 officers and 16 NCOs killed and wounded. The 4th 
Tennessee, part of Frank Cheatham’s Division, which did most 


of its fighting on the 19th, came out of the battle commanded 
by a captain, as all of the field grade officers had been disabled. 
The 18th Tennessee of Brown’s Brigade lost so many officers 
that at one point in the battle it was commanded by a lieuten- 
ant. The 22nd Alabama’s commander, Lieutenant Colonel John 
Weedon, was killed along with several other officers of the regi- 
ment, which was almost wiped out in the battle.’ 

The units sent west with Longstreet also suffered severely. 
Joseph Kershaw’s Brigade lost 47 officers, including 9 killed. In 
Henry L. Benning’s Brigade, the 20th Georgia lost 17 of its 23 
officers, while the 2nd Georgia on the 19th alone lost 8 officers 
and 88 men, its Company G being reduced to two officers and 
four men. Although no complete numbers are available for the 
entire regiment, Company C of the 4th Alabama, part of 
Evander Law’s Brigade, went into battle with 21 men and lost 
11 wounded, including the unit’s captain, lieutenant, sergeant 
and corporal. The Texas Brigade also suffered terribly in of- 
ficer losses. Heavily engaged on both the 19th and 20th, the 
Ist, 4th and 5th Texas all ended the battle under the command 
of captains, as all of the field grade officers had been killed or 
disabled. The losses suffered in Longstreet’s divisions were mag- 
nified by the fact that these units were still recuperating from 
the mauling they had suffered at Gettysburg. 


Chickamauga: Did Bragg throw 
away the Fruits of Victory? 


While many of the officers who were wounded would be 
able to return to duty relatively quickly, many others would be 
out of action for quite some time, if not indefinitely. Major 
A.T. Hawkins, for example, of the 15th Mississippi Battalion of 
Sharpshooters, was wounded in the leg, which ultimately had 
to be amputated. Several captains in the 3rd/5th Confederate 
Infantry were wounded during the battle, and died a few days 
later. In the 2nd Tennessee, of the fourteen officers who were 
wounded, two became amputees, while several others were 
wounded in ways which would probably involve a lengthy con- 
valescence. Also a number of sergeants who were wounded were 
listed as “severe.” Captain John H. Weller, commander of Com- 
pany D, 4th Kentucky Infantry, suffered a hideous wound when 
a bullet struck him in the face. He survived, but did not rejoin 
his unit until December 1863. 

The heaviest losses, of course, were suffered by the infan- 
try. The artillery, by comparison, got off relatively lightly, largely 


RE + eS ee rey Se 
Opposite: The first gun at Chickamauga, September 18,1863. 
The Confederates opening fire upon the Federal cavalry, who 
had begun the destruction of Reed's Bridge. Above: Battle 
Lines, September 19 or 20, 1863. Drawing by Alfred R. 

Waud. Photo: Braxton Bragg (National Archives) 
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due to the unsuitable nature of the terrain. Also the batteries 
that did see action were not very well deployed. Altogether, only 
43 artillerymen were killed and 166 wounded. Likewise, the 
cavalry also escaped relatively unscathed. Although Brigadier 
General Nathan B. Forrest’s Corps had opened the battle on 
the morning of the 19th, it saw little action thereafter. Simi- 
larly Major General Joseph Wheeler’s Corps, protecting Bragg’s 
left flank, was also not heavily engaged on either the 19th or 
the 20th. Hence, losses to the cavalry were light. Scott’s Brigade 
of Pegram’s Division, for example, was engaged on the 19th 
and saw no real action on the 20th. The brigade’s losses for the 
entire battle amounted to 49 killed and wounded, a good deal 
less than those suffered by some individual infantry regiments. 


m 


From the preceding examination of the types of losses suf- 
fered, a clear picture of the state of the Army of Tennessee 
emerges. Although the artillery and cavalry had escaped rela- 
tively lightly, the core of the army, its infantry, had been badly 
damaged. The Army of Tennessee had lost eight general offic- 
ers, a relatively small number in comparison with such noted 
bloodbaths as Gettysburg and the Wilderness. Losses at the 
lower levels of command, however, were much more serious. 
These echelons had been decimated on the 19th and 20th. Re- 
placing these losses was much more difficult in the Army of 
Tennessee than in the Army of Northern Virginia. As Civil War 
scholar Richard McMurry has noted, the Army of Tennessee 
did not have at its disposal an institution to produce junior 
officers, such as the Army of Northern Virginia had in VMI. 
The Army of Tennessee literally had to start from scratch in 
developing company grade officers, while the Army of North- 
ern Virginia could generally count on filling positions with men 
who knew the rudiments of drill and command.° 

Logistics was another vexatious matter facing Bragg in the 
aftermath of Chickamauga. In one important way the battle 
was a logistical godsend for Bragg. It allowed him to acquire 
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badly needed weapons. As late as April 1863, forty-four per- 
cent of the small arms used by Bragg’s infantry were smooth- 
bore muskets. Just after the battle Bragg reported to Confeder- 
ate Adjutant and Inspector General Samuel Cooper that the 
army had captured around 15,000 weapons, about half of which 
were put to immediate use. Some units, such as Bate’s Brigade, 
exchanged weapons right on the battlefield. This was also un- 
dertaken by some individual regiments, such as the 41st Mis- 
sissippi, part of Walthal’s Brigade. The Army of ‘Tennessee also 
took thirty-nine Union artillery pieces, but most were sent back 
to Atlanta. The fact that immediate use of the captured artil- 
lery was not made was indicative of another problem facing 
Bragg, namely transport. 


Although the 
artillery and cavalry 
had escaped 
relatively lightly, 
the core of the 
army, its infantry, 
had been badly 
damaged. 


Engraving: Battle of 
Chickamouga 
September 19-20, 1863 
Library of Congress 


By the late summer of 
1863, the logistical system of 
the Army of Tennessee was 
clearly breaking down. This 
was perhaps the most impor- 
tant result of the Tullahoma 
campaign. Middle Tennessee 
was one of the key areas of the Confederacy in supplying raw 
materials, horses and food. With its loss the Army of Tennes- 
see, which always took second place to the Army of Northern 
Virginia in logistical priorities, was now beset by shortages of 
transport, horses, food and forage. As early as July 7 1863, im- 
mediately after the Tullahoma campaign but well before the 
onset of Rosecrans’ advance on Chattanooga, Robert F. Bunting, 
a member of the 8th Texas Cavalry in Wheeler’s command, 
reported that the horses in his unit were “used up and need 
some rest.” Food was also in short supply, as Isaac B. Ulmer of 
the 3rd Alabama Cavalry noted in late July. By the middle of 
August BJ. Paine of the 16th Tennessee Cavalry Battalion noted 
the difficulty in obtaining fodder for his unit’s horses. While 
some units that were posted near the railroad did well, once 
they moved any distance away from the railroad food became 
very scarce. J.W. Ward, a soldier in the 24th Mississippi, wrote 
to his sister on August 26 1863 that once the regiment moved 
only ten miles from Chattanooga, all they got to eat was “blue 
beef and musty meal.” One officer in the regiment suggested 
that their position be named “Camp Starveout.” By September 
2 1863, George Brent confided to his diary that the Army’s Chief 
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of Subsistence reported to him that supplies would be exhausted 
by the 20th. It was becoming increasingly difficult to provide 
the men with bread and meat.’ 

This dire prediction was confirmed in the aftermath of 
the battle. The available Confederate sources show clearly that 
the logistical system had indeed broken down. On the evening 
of the 20th and the morning of the 21st, Confederate soldiers 
such as Lorenzo Sanders of the 30th Tennessee subsisted on 
captured supplies. Others such as Richard Gray of the 37th 
Georgia resorted to the desperate expedient of rifling the hav- 
ersacks of dead Union soldiers, and one suspects dead Con- 
federates as well. 

The presence of Longstreet’s troops only added to Bragg’s 
problems. Longstreet had brought two divisions with him from 
Virginia. Neither of these two divisions, however, had brought 
any transport with them. Longstreet had undertaken the move 
in such a hurry that he was able to take only the combt ele- 
ments of his corps with him. Thus he was compelled to ask 
Bragg for transport at a time when Bragg’s own resources were 
at the breaking point. 

Bragg’s shortage of transport affected the Army of Ten- 
nessee in a medical sense as well. The Army of Tennessee’s 
Medical Director, Samuel H. Stout, was confronted with the 
problem of moving well over 10,000 seriously wounded sol- 
diers of both sides from the battlefield back to Confederate 
hospitals in Georgia. Shortages of wagons and ambulances 
made the transport of wounded men back to Catoosa plat- 
form a difficult task. Matters were made worse by the large 
number of Union wounded who were captured on the 20th. 
Some, such as James Love of the 8th Kansas, wounded on the 


19th, could not get any care for as long a period as ten days. In § 


some cases, the best the Confederates could do was to send 
some wounded Federal soldiers, such as Henry W. Hall of the 
51st Illinois, back through the lines to Chattanooga. Others 
were not so lucky. 

Thus on the morning of September 21 1863, the Army of 
Tennessee was clearly not in a position to launch an immedi- 
ate pursuit of the Army of the Cumberland. Only Lafayette 
McLaws’ Division and a portion of the cavalry was relatively 
fresh. McLaws lacked transport, and in any case the force would 


have been too small to deal quickly with the elements of the | 


XIV Corps Thomas had assembled to cover Rossville Gap. 
Cheatham’s Division should have been available for a pursuit, 
theoretically at least, as it had not been engaged on the 20th. 
The losses it suffered on the 19th, however, also effectively pre- 
cluded it from taking any part in active operations. 

Although many Confederate generals would condemn 
Bragg after the war for not pursuing immediately on the 21st, 
that was clearly not the opinion of the Confederate command 
at the time. This started with Bragg himself. Although Bragg 
was sure by the evening of the 20th that he had won a victory, 
that was about all. On the 21st, Bragg notified Cooper that he 
had defeated the enemy, but he was uncertain as to the extent 
of his losses. Organization had become badly disjointed and 
the Army needed supplies. Thus no immediate pursuit was pos- 
sible. This was one of the few subjects on which Bragg and his 


major commanders agreed. On the morning of the 21st, @ 


do nothing.” Polk wrote to his wife on the 21st that he expected 
a pursuit, but only after the Army was “refreshed.” * 

By the time the Army was “refreshed,” it was the afternoon 
of the 21st. Polk, after his corps had cleaned up the battlefield, 
received orders to march at 2 PM. Longstreet’s divisions would 
follow, but only after Polk’s troops had cleared the road. The 
only really aggressive moves on the 21st would be made by the 
cavalry. Longstreet sent orders to Wheeler at 5:30 AM to send 
out a strong cavalry force to “ascertain the position of the en- 
emy” and to pick up stragglers. Forrest was also up and about 
early on the 21st, even though both his men and mounts were 
suffering from a lack of water. He moved his force up the 
LaFayette Road to the base of Missionary Ridge, near Thomas’ 
covering position at Rossville Gap.’ 


The Army of the 
Cumberland 


eas HE CONDITION OF THE ARMY of the Cumber- 
' % p% jand must now be considered. Like its opponent, the 
m™, Army of the Cumberland had been through a fear- 


ful ordeal. Rosecrans put his own losses in killed, 


wounded and missing at 16,170. Organization in large ele- 


Longstreet wrote to Bragg that if his staff officers did not re- (&¢ 


ceive provisions and “the means of supplying the troops I can 
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night of the 20th. It would seem that the Army of the 
Cumberland was in a hopeless position. 

A closer examination, however, changes the picture some- 
what. A number of students of the battle have made too much 
of Forrest’s famous on the road message to Polk, written at about 
9 AM on the 21st. Forrest did indeed think that the Union forces 
were “evacuating as hard as they can go,” but that description 
did not quite correspond to reality.'° 

In its leadership, the Army of the Cumberland had sut- 
fered heavily, losing almost one-third of all officers present at 
the engagement. There were, however, over 1,000 officers on 
detached duty at the time of the battle who could be drawn on 
to fill losses.'' The Army would need a day to regroup, but Major 
General George H. Thomas’ XIV Corps was still capable of re- 
sistance. By the morning of the 21st, Thomas had largely sorted 
out the elements of his corps that had been badly battered on 
the 19th and 20th. In addition, he had been reinforced by Ma- 
jor General James S. Negley’s Division which, with the excep- 
tion of Beatty’s Brigade and the 21st Ohio, had missed the battle. 
In his diary, Beatty recorded that on September 21 “early this 
morning the army was again got into order. Officers and sol- 
diers found their regiments, regiments their brigades, and bri- 
gades their divisions.” '° 

Equally important was that morale in the Army remained 
high. In the letters and diaries Union soldiers wrote just after 
the battle, there is no evidence of panic of any kind. On the 


20th, Lieutenant William Ross Glisan of the 6th Ohio wrote in 
his diary “this is the first time the Army of the Cumberland 
ever had to leave the battlefield we are repulsed but not whipped 
nor never can be.” By October 3 some, such as Eben Sturges of 
the Ist Ohio Light Artillery, were dismissing the notion that 
Chickamauga had been a defeat. Perhaps the best example of 
this attitude came from James Connolly of the Lightning Bri- 
gade who wrote to his wife “we are somewhat whipped but will 


get over it.” 


Aftermath 


» 


HOMAS SET ABOUT ORGANIZING his defenses 
to accomplish two missions: first to cover the Army 
of the Cumberland as it assembled in Chattanooga 
and second to hold off or delay any pursuit mounted 
by Bragg. It is difficult to estimate how many men and guns 
Thomas had, but a reasonable guess would be that he had about 
37,000 men and Robert Minty’s Cavalry Brigade, supported 
by more than 100 guns.” With this force Thomas had to holda 
front of two to three miles, from the Rossville Gap, covering 
the direct routes to Chattanooga, across the Dry Valley Road 
west to Chattanooga Creek. 

Negley’s Division was the freshest unit available, and Tho- 
mas deployed it to cover the Rossville Road and Gap. Stanley’s 
Brigade, now commanded by Colonel Stoughton, deployed 
astride the road in the gap. Negley’s remaining two brigades, 
the Third Brigade under Colonel Sirwell and the First Brigade 
under Brigadier General John Beatty, were posted on the ridge 
to the right of Stanley and the road. Colonel Daniel McCook’s 
Brigade from Granger’s Reserve Corps was deployed as a re- 
serve to Negley’s brigades on the ridge. Crittenden’s Twenty- 
First Corps was positioned on the ridge on the left (north) of 
the Rossville Gap. Steedman’s division of the Reserve Corps 
was placed in reserve behind Crittenden’s left. Baird’s First di- 
vision of Thomas’ corps was in reserve within supporting dis- 
tance of the gap, while Thomas’ Fourth division under Major 
General Reynolds connected to Negley’s right and covered the 
Dry Valley Road to the west of the ridge. The Third division, 
under Brigadier General Brannan was posted in the rear of 
Reynolds’ right as a reserve. McCook’s Twentieth Corps was 
deployed west of the Dry Valley Road and stretched toward the 
Chattanooga Creek. Mitchell’s Cavalry (minus Minty’s Bri- 
gade), along with Wilder’s mounted brigade and Colonel Post’s 
Brigade from the Twentieth Corps, covered the Chattanooga 
Valley. Minty’s Brigade of cavalry picketed the approaches to 
Rossville, about a mile and half in front of the gap. 

The position at Rossville was a strong one. By 11:30 AM, 
Forrest could clearly distinguish the sound of axes felling trees 
for field fortifications.'* The infantry available to Thomas spent 
the morning building “breastworks of rails,” while the artillery 
dug in to cover the Ringgold and LaFayette Roads. Thomas’ 
position was also bolstered by the fact that his men had been 
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freshly resupplied with ammunition. Twice in the campaign 
Thomas had been saved by superior Union logistics. On the 
20th, when Granger moved to support Thomas on Snodgrass 
Hill, he brought an ammunition train with him. This allowed 
Thomas to beat off Longstreet’s repeated assaults. 

Rosecrans deserves credit for the second occasion. Be- 
tween 4:00 and 4:30 PM on the 20th, Rosecrans gave Thomas 
discretionary orders to retreat towards Rossville. Rosecrans, 
despite being perilously close to a mental breakdown, had the 
presence of mind to dispatch another ammunition and sup- 
ply train to meet Thomas at Rossville. Thus, during the night 
of September 20/21, almost all of Thomas’ units covering the 
Rossville Gap had been freshly supplied with food, ammuni- 
tion and even mail. Thomas was in a very strong position to 
hold off any Confederate pursuit through Rossville Gap. The 
best indication of this was Thomas’ failure to express any con- 
cern over the security of Rossville Gap in his report. The only 
area that concerned Thomas was McFarland’s Gap and the 
Dry Valley Road. 

Consequently, the results of September 21 1863 were a 
mixed bag for the Confederates. Both Wheeler and Forrest took 
prisoner a good many Union stragglers from the retreat of the 
night before. Wheeler’s men were also involved in clearing the 
battlefield of abandoned weapons and equipment, while a large 
part of Wheeler’s force was used to guard captured material. 
The movement of the main body of the Army of Tennessee, 
however, was another matter. Polk started after 2 PM, and after 
about a five hour march, camped largely in the area between 
Mission Mills and Red House Ford, less than two miles from 
the battlefield. The 7th Florida, for example, marched only 
about one and a half miles on the 21st, while the 41st Missis- 
sippi and the 6th Arkansas covered perhaps six or seven miles. 
Much of their route took them over the battlefield, still strewn 
with dead and wounded men. Longstreet’s troops did not move 
until the last of Polk’s trains had cleared the road. Even these 
limited moves proved difficult to carry out. The slow pace of 
Polk’s trains delayed Longstreet’s troops marching behind them. 
Also, according to D.H. Hill, bythe night of the 21st there were 
“thousands of stragglers on the roadside.” 

There was little fighting on the 21st. Wheeler, with about 
1,700 men, after skirmishing in the direction of Chattanooga, 
moved in the direction of McLemore’s Cove. Running into 
what he described as a “large force of cavalry,” he attacked and 
dispersed it, capturing about 400 men, plus the Union unit’s 
baggage train." Forrest, for his part, decided to probe Tho- 
mas’ position at Rossville in the early afternoon of the 21st, 
using Dibrell’s 8th Tennessee Cavalry in a dismounted attack. 
It was quickly beaten off with light casualties on both sides. 
Forrest could only content himself with bombarding the Union 
position, but this had little effect as most of the shells passed 
harmlessly overhead. Thus Thomas had effectively covered the 
only route which could have yielded significant results for the 
Confederates. 

While Thomas bought Rosecrans the day he needed, 
Rosecrans reorganized his forces and prepared to defend Chat- 
tanooga. He gave Rousseau the task of organizing those troops 
who had retreated from Chickamauga and drifted back to Chat- 
tanooga. Rousseau found this task “comparatively easy.” The 
troops were in good spirits, and only needed some direction to 
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guide them to their commands. In addition, Rosecrans set the 
troops to work completing the fortification of Chattanooga, in 
many cases finishing the works that had been started by Con- 
federate Lieut. General Leonidas Polk’s troops not much ear- 
lier. With the positions either completed or laid out by the 
evening of the 21st, and with Thomas becoming increasingly 
concerned about his own right flank at McFarland’s Gap, 
Rosecrans gave Thomas the order to withdraw that night. Tho- 
mas began his withdrawal at 9 PM, leaving Brannan’s Division 
in Rossville Gap as a rearguard to cover the movement. The 
withdrawal was undertaken in a relatively leisurely fashion. For 
purposes of noise discipline, Union soldiers wrapped the wheels 
of wagons and guns in blankets. Thomas’ units occupied their 
assigned positions at Chattanooga at 7 AM on the 22nd. With 
the return of Thomas’ force and the absence of any major Con- 
federate pursuit, Rosecrans’ own morale improved. By the night 
of the 22nd, Charles Dana wrote to Stanton that “Rosecrans 
had determined to fight it out here at all hazards.” Firmly set in 
his defenses, all Rosecrans could do for the time being was wait 
until help arrived. 

Thus Bragg did not mount any major pursuit immedi- 
ately on the 21st, but that should come as no surprise. Pur- 
suits after Civil War battles were quite rare. Even commanders 
as aggressive as Robert E. Lee and Ulysses Grant rarely pur- 
sued their retreating opponents after battles. Lee’s most im- 
pressive victory, Second Manassas, resulted in a brief, rather 


The results of September 21, 1863 were 


a mixed bag for the Confederates. 


Engraving: Battle of Chickamauga—Lt. Van Felt 
Defending his Battery. Library of Congress 


half-hearted pursuit that was checked in the action at Chantilly 
on September 1 1862. Grant, hardly a shrinking violet, never 
pursued after battles, with the notable exceptions of the 
Vicksburg campaign and Appomattox. George Meade con- 
ducted a competent, if cautious pursuit of Lee after Gettysburg. 
George Thomas, even after winning as complete a victory at 
Nashville as any during the war, could not get a pursuit of 
John B. Hood’s shattered army under way, in part because of 
the vile weather, but also because of sheer exhaustion among 
the troops. For more cautious commanders such as Henry 
Halleck, P.G.T. Beauregard, Joseph E. Johnston and the inimi- 
table George B. McClellan, the words “immediate pursuit” were 
not a part of their vocabularies. Even the best commanders of 
the war failed to pursue after battles, and it is grossly unfair to 
Bragg to hold him to a standard which even Robert E. Lee 
seldom if ever met. 


Notes: 


1. Robert L. Bliss to Mother, Camp in Field 3 Miles From Chat- 
tanooga, September 27 1863, Robert Lewis Bliss Letters, Ala- 
bama Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, 
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in Judith Lee Hallock’s Braxton Bragg and Confederate De- 
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Road. If Bragg’s headquarters was still at Thedford’s Ford, 
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tory.” Judith Lee Hallock, Braxton Bragg and Confederate 
Defeat (Tuscaloosa, 1991), Vol. IL p. 80, United States War 
Department, Official Records of the War of the Rebellion (Wash- 
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Guards by Benjamin Humphreys, J.F.H. Claiborne Papers, 
Southern Historical Collection, University of North Caro- 
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cences of Ist Sgt. Richard M. Gray, SHC. 
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275-281, Thomas L. Connelly, Autumn of Glory (Baton 
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York, 1994), p. 158 and Wiley Sword, Mountains Touched 
With Fire (New York, 1995), p. 127. 


. OR, Vol. XXX, Part 2 
. OR, Vol. XXX, Part 2, pp. 335-337. The regiment took 384 


officers and men into the battle and suffered 41 killed and 
164 wounded. T.M. Brindley to Parents, Camp Near 
Chickamauga, September 25 1863, T.M. Brindley Letters, 
Chickamauga-Chattanooga National Military Park 
(CCNMP). Brindley was a captain in the 22nd Alabama 
whose family history illustrates the tragedy that the Civil 
War was for the South. Thaddeus Marion Brindley was one 
of five sons of Asa R. Brindley, all of whom were killed. 


. Richard McMurry, Two Great Rebel Armies (Chapel Hill, 


1989), pp. 98-105. 


. Robert E Bunting to Editor Telegraph, Near Trinton, Ga., 


July 7 1863, Robert Franklin Bunting Papers, TSLA. Isaac 
B. Ulmer to Wife, Trinton, Ga., July 20 1863, Isaac B. Ulmer 
Papers, SHC. FJ. Paine to Mary L. Paine (sister), August 19 
1863, FJ. Paine Letters, Civil War Collection, TSLA. George 
Brent Diary, Braxton Bragg Papers, Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, Cleveland, Ohio (WRHS). 


. Longstreet to Bragg, September 21 1863, Bragg Papers, 


WRHS. Polk to Wife, September 21 1863, Polk Papers, Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


. OR, Vol. XXX, Part 2, p. 525, T. W. Davis Diary, CCNMP. 
. Connelly, Autumn of Glory, p. 231. See also for example 


Shelby Foote, The Civil War (New York, 1958-1974), Vol. 2, 
pp. 759-760. 
Forrest's message to Polk read as follows: 

On the Road, September 21, 1863 
General: We are within a mile of Rossville. Have been on 
the point of Missionary Ridge. Can see Chattanooga and 
everything around. The enemy’s trains are leaving, going 
around the point of Lookout Mountain. 

The prisoners captured report two pontoons thrown 
across for the purpose of retreating. I think they are evacu- 
ating as hard as they can go. They are cutting timber down 
to obstruct our passing. I think we ought to press forward 
as rapidly as possible. 

Respectfully, &c, 

N.B. Forrest, 

Brigadier General 
OR, Vol. XXX, Part 1, pp. 169-170. 
Beatty, Memoirs of a Volunteer 1861-1863 (1879), p. 254. 
This is based on the rather uncertain expedient of going 
through the OR, pulling out casualty figures and compar- 
ing them to the strength returns on a date as close as pos- 
sible to the battle. 
OR, Vol. XXX, Part 4, p. 675. 


OR, Vol. XXX, Part 2, p. 521. It is difficult to determine 
which Union cavalry unit is the one Wheeler attacked. 
None of the reports mention the incident. we 
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Briefings Reviews 


THE CONFEDERATE WAR: How Popu- 
lar Will, Nationalism, and Military Strat- 
egy Could Not Stave Off Defeat. By 
Gary W. Gallagher. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, c. 1997. Pp. viii, 218. 
$34.95, ISBN 0-674-16055-X.) 


In The Confederate War, Gary Gallagher 
argues that by concentrating on war-wea- 
riness and disaffection in the Confed- 
eracy, historians have overlooked evi- 
dence that points to a strong national will, 
a strong sense of national identity, and a 
preference for aggressive military action. 
He asks: “Why did so many Confeder- 
ates fight for so long?” (p. 17), thus forc- 
ing us to consider the reasons Southern- 
ers themselves gave for continuing the 
war past the crucial period between mid- 
1863 and the beginning of 1864, when 
most historians argue, the situation had 
deteriorated strikingly. 

Contrary to the consensus theory of 
a lack of will as the decisive deficiency 
in the Confederate arsenal, Gallagher ar- 
gues that many in the Confederacy main- 
tained a high level of purpose, a stoic 
resolve right up until the surrender at 
Appomattox. He contends that many in 
the South did not doubt the morality of 
slavery; they were convinced that God 
would not fail them and, more impor- 
tantly, that the Army of Northern Virginia 
would somehow emerge victorious. 

The continued presence of Lee’s 
army served as a magnet of Confeder- 
ate sympathy since it alone could pro- 
tect the South’s slave-based society. Ac- 
cording to Gallagher, military service 
intensified feelings of national loyalty in 
two ways. For civilians with loved ones 
fighting hundreds of miles from home, it 
broadened their horizons and led them 
to think nationally and, for the soldiers, it 
inspired a belief that they sacrificed more 
for the cause than others. 

Historian James McPherson has ar- 
gued for a distinction between an initial 
lack of will and the eventual /oss of will. 
Gallagher lends support to the claim that 
the Confederacy did not begin the war 
with a lack of national loyalty and pa- 
triotism; only after costly defeats and 
widespread destruction of land did its 
citizens suffer a sufficient loss of will to 
continue. 

The Confederacy's military strategy 
arose “directly from the expectations of 
the Southern people” (p. 115). They ex- 
pected an offensive-minded army, and 
no Confederate general came closer to 


those expectations than Lee. Many fac- 
tors rendered a defensive strategy and 
guerrilla resistance unacceptable, in- 
cluding: Southern military traditions; ci- 
villian expectations in a democracy at 
war; the models of earlier wars to which 
white Southerners looked for guidance; 
and, the overwhelming imperative of 
maintaining white control in a slave- 
based society. 


How Poputar Will, Nationalism, sed 
Milivary Sarscegy Cowikl Not Seave Off Defeat 


Gonfidepite 


Successful, offensive engagements 
such as Chancellorsville “sustained ci- 
vilian morale during later difficult times 
and, in addition, helped Confederates 
cope with the blockade, a devalued cur- 
rency, and Union victories outside Vir- 
ginia” (p. 139). 

Though Lee’s campaigns in 1862- 
1863 drained his manpower, his army 
became a rallying point for the people 
of the South in their “struggle for inde- 
pendence long past the point at which a 
cold calculation of resources and prob- 
abilities would have dictated capitula- 
tion,” Gallagher says (p. 140). 

The author concludes by showing 
that Southerners conceded defeat out 
of necessity rather than diminished de- 
votion to the cause. The South came out 
of the war devastated, but Georgian Sa- 
rah Hine’s sentiments are typical: “One 
thing | shall glory in to the latest hour of 
my life is that we never yielded in the 
struggle until we were bound hand & foot 
& the heel of the despot was on our 
throats” (p. 158). 

Though many will disagree with its 
arguments and conclusions, The Con- 
federate War deserves a place on the 
shelf of all serious students of the Civil 
War. It will force readers to rethink core 
beliefs surrounding the Confederacy 


and Lee’s conduct of the war. More im- 

portantly, this book points in the direc- 
tion of much needed scholarship. 

—Kevin Levin 

Adelphi, Maryland 


RIGHT OR WRONG, GOD JUDGE ME: 
The Writings of John Wilkes Booth. 
Edited by John Rhodehamel and Louise 
Taper (Urbana-Champaign: University of 
Illinois Press, 1997. Pp. 224. #24.95, 
ISBN 0252023471.) 


The story of Abraham Lincoln's assigna- 
tion and that of his murderer John Wilkes 
Booth has been written about from nearly 
every angle imaginable. Is there anything 
left for us to learn about Lincoln or Booth 
that we do not already know? The an- 
swer is, of course, yes. 

A case in point is the recent book 
Right or Wrong, God Judge Me, edited 
by John Rhodehamel and Louise Taper. 
This book is a compilation of letters and 
associated writings of Booth. Though not 
complete, the book has compiled 69 of 
the known 101 documents left by Booth, 
a considerable undertaking. There is 
much for us to learn from such compila- 
tions. Consider the following example 
from the numerous documents that the 
reader will find tucked away in this spe- 
cial collection. 

On page 123 there is a letter written 
by Booth to J. Dominic Burch. The letter 
is headed “Washington, Nov. 14th.” The 
authors correctly established the year of 
the letter as 1864. In the letter, Booth in- 
forms Burch of an item Booth left with 
the stagecoach driver on Booth’s return 
to Washington following a trip to Charles 
County, Maryland. A careful reading of 
the letter leads the reader to conclude 
that the object was most likely a pistol 
which Booth expected the driver to re- 
turn to him when he made his next run 
into Washington. Booth seems somewhat 
mysterious in his letter as if hiding a se- 
cret. He was being a little melodramatic, 
as usual. 

To the student of Lincoln's assassi- 
nation, the letter turns out to be a most 
important document. The date of Novem- 
ber 14, 1864, fell on a Monday. The Mon- 
day in November that Dr. Samuel A. 
Mudd claimed he and Booth visited 
Mudd’s nearest neighbor, and Booth 
bought the now famous one-eye horsed 
which Lewis Powell used the night of his 
assassination attempt on Secretary of 
State William Seward. This letter proves 
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that Booth could not have purchased the 
horse that day as Mudd claimed—and 
as most authors have accepted—nor did 
he ride the horse back to Washington, 
as Mudd also claimed in his statement 
to military authorities. These events must 
have occurred later in December, follow- 
ing a meeting which Mudd arranged for 
Booth, and which Mudd tried to hide from 
the military authorities. 

The letter, not commonly known, has 
been overlooked in most accounts of the 
assassination, and leads the diligent re- 
searcher to a later, more incriminating 
meeting obscured by Mudd’s false state- 
ments. The letter is published for the first 
time in this book. It is typical of the inter- 
esting nuggets that lie buried just be- 
neath the surface of several of Booth’s 
writings. 

In Booth’s letters we can better learn 
his views about love and hate, right and 
wrong, friends and enemies, and about 
the small things that mattered to him as 
well as the momentous. Neither a luna- 
tic nor a patriot, we learn that Booth was 
a great deal saner than most of us 
thought, and a great deal more fanatic 
than most of us realized. 

“| struck for my country” is a con- 
cept we must understand if we are to fully 
appreciate the reasons behind Lincoln's 
assassination. To understand Booth’s 
declaration, it is essential that we com- 
prehend the part of his mind which led 
him to the point where “ ...something 
decisive & great must be done.” Right or 
Wrong, God Judge Me is an important 
part of reaching that understanding. It is 
a book that is not for everyone, but for 
those who can read history with a close 
eye for detail, and who are able to see 
interesting interconnections, this book is 
must reading. 

—Eaward Steers, Jr. 
Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 


THE BATTLES FOR SPOTSYLVANIA 
COURT HOUSE AND THE ROAD TO 
YELLOW TAVERN, MAY 7-12, 1864 

By Gordon S. Rhea. (Baton Rouge and 
London: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1997. Pp. xiv, 483. $34.95, ISBN 
0-8071-2136-3.) 

In The Battles for Spotsylvania Court 
House and the Road to Yellow Tavern, 
Gordon S. Rhea continues the saga he 
began in his The Battle of the Wilder- 
ness. After two days of carnage in the 
Wilderness, the armies of Union Gen- 
eral in Chief Ulysses S. Grant and Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee spent May 7 recov- 
ering. Except for a cavalry engagement 
on the Confederate left flank, both sides 
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were Satisfied to limit their activities to 
minor skirmishing and reconnoitering. 
That afternoon, instead of retreating as 
previous commanders of the Army of the 
Potomac would have done, Grant began 
shifting his army southeastward toward 
Spotsylvania Court House. Lee coun- 
tered that evening, and on the eighth 
their troops collided west of the court- 
house. Both sides continued moving to 
the east on the ninth, and Grant de- 
tached Major General Philip H. Sheridan 
with almost all of his cavalry toward 
Richmond. Grant pounded Lee on May 
10 and Sheridan defeated Major Gen- 
eral J. E. B. Stuart the following day at 
Yellow Tavern. This struggle between 
Grant and Lee climaxed on May 12, 
when Union forces cracked Lee’s line at 
the muleshoe. Lee’s men struggled for 
twenty hours at the Bloody Angle while 
other Confederates constructed a new 
line of earthworks across the base of 
the salient. The following night, Grant be- 
gan yet another march around Lee's 
right flank. Lee countered, and the fight- 
ing moved away Spotsylvania. The six 
days of combat left more than thirty thou- 
sand Americans casualties. 

Rhea’s literary style is superb and 
his analysis sharp. All of the senior 
Union commanders performed in a me- 
diocre fashion, especially Major General 
Philip Sheridan. Even the breakthrough 
on May 12 was a matter of luck. Many 
Confederate generals receive high 
marks, especially those recently pro- 
moted. More surprising is Rhea’s as- 
sessment that “in destroying Stuart, 
Sheridan had paradoxically set in mo- 
tion forces that were soon to confront 
him with a more formidable foe [Wade 
Hampton)” (p. 211). The Battles for 
Spotsylvania Court House and the Road 
to Yellow Tavern will rank among the top 
ten Civil War books of 1997! 

North & South —Lawrence Lee Hewitt 


WITH CHARITY FOR ALL: Lincoln and 
the Restoration of the Union By Will- 
iam C. Harris. (Lexington: University 
Press of Kentucky, 1997. Pp. x, 354. 
$37.95, ISBN 0-8131-2007-1.) 


William C. Harris’s new book cuts against 
the historiographical grain of the past 
thirty years during which historians such 
as LaWanda Cox and Peyton McCrary 
have emphasized the flexibility and grow- 
ing radicalism of Lincoin's attitude toward 
reconstruction. Harris’ Lincoln may be 
flexible, but he is anything but radical. In- 
deed, the author even avoids the use of 
the term reconstruction, arguing that Lin- 
coln was much more interested in restor- 


ing the Union than in reconstructing the 
former Confederate states. Relying on 
both original research and secondary 
synthesis, Harris presents a comprehen- 
sive account of the sometimes halting, 
always frustrating, and occasionally suc- 
cessful efforts to pursue the delicate 
task of restoration in the midst of a 
bloody war. 

From the beginning of the war, Lin- 
coln encouraged political activity by 
southern Unionists. For sure, some of 
his efforts—notably in North Carolina 
and Texas—accomplished little. But ac- 
cording to Harris, one of Lincoln’s often 
overlooked achievements was his con- 
version of southern Unionists to eman- 
cipation. Although in early 1863, Lincoln 
still exempted some areas from his 
Emancipation Proclamation, by the end 
of the year, the acceptance of emanci- 
pation had become an irrevocable con- 
dition for restoration. 


WITH CHARITY 


WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


Although Lincoln's restoration ef- 
forts made some progress in Tennessee 
and Louisiana, in December 1863, the 
whole question entered a new phase 
with the appearances of the famous 
amnesty proclamation and the an- 
nouncement of the so-called ten percent 
plan. This effort won surprising praise 
from Republicans of various political 
stripes, though Democrats and Confed- 
erates naturally remained opposed. As 
Union armies occupied more and more 
southern territory, Lincoln hoped to ex- 
pand a nucleus of loyalty into a solid 
basis for rebuilding civil society. Little 
came of various schemes in Florida, 
North Carolina, and Alabama, and 
clashes between military authority and 


Governor Francis Pierpont stymied cre- 
ation of a viable state government in Vir- 
ginia. 

Like previous scholars, Harris de- 
votes considerable attention to Louisiana 
but is relentlessly revisionist. Lincoln gen- 
erally agreed with conservative Major 
General Nathaniel P. Banks and wel- 
comed the triumph of moderate Union- 
ists in local and state elections. Indeed, 
modern historians have paid much more 
attention to civil rights questions than did 
Lincoln or his critics in Congress. 

Even though Lincoln pushed for a 
constitutional amendment to abolish sla- 
very, Harris finds no evidence that he was 
moving toward the radicals during the last 
few months of his administration. Public 
statements, private letters, and even pa- 
tronage appointments all indicated fun- 
damental moderation—if not conserva- 
tism. In Harris’ view, John Wilkes Booth 
prevented the continuation of a concilia- 
tory policy toward the defeated rebels. 
Had he lived, Lincoln would have worked 
much more successfully than his succes- 
sor Andrew Johnson with both southern 
Unionists and northern Republicans dur- 
ing the treacherous postwar period, 

Harris brings impressive research 
and new sophistication to an old ques- 
tion. His description of Lincoln’s moder- 
ate course may seem dated but has con- 
siderable merit. The author is especially 
skillful at using newspapers to show how 
Lincoln occupied a broad middle ground 
on questions of restoration that had wide 
popular support. Although greater use of 
manuscript collections might have shed 
more light on the debates within the Re- 
publican Party, the book does not suffer 
much from this omission. Harris’ Lincoln 
often seems too consistent and too con- 
servative, but this book clearly offers a 
useful corrective to what threatened to 
become a stale historical consensus. 
Anderson University—George C. Rable 


THE CIVIL WAR IN DEPTH: History in 
3-D. By Bob Zeller (San Francisco: 
Chronicle Books, 1997. Pp. 120. $24.95, 
ISBN 0811813487.) 


Civil War photographers often worked 
with special two-lens stereoscopic cam- 
eras or, more commonly, four-lens set- 
ups designed to facilitate the mass pro- 
duction of cartes de visite. Indeed, many 
of the most recognizable images of the 
war—from Mathew Brady’s February 
1865 portrait of a careworn Abraham 
Lincoln to Alexander Gardner's grisly 
shots of the shattered Gettysburg land- 
scape—were originally made in a three- 
dimensional (continued on page 91) 
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W. H. Tunnard, with an 
Introduction by William L. Shea 


In 1866, Will Tunnard of the Confederate Third 
Louisiana Infantry rendered this first-person account of 
the battles of Wilson’s Creek, Pea Ridge, Iuka, and Corinth, 
and the siege of Vicksburg. Here is his vivid history of these 
hard-fought campaigns, restored and expanded by editor Shea. 


$20.00 paper, 1-55728-493-8 
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Peculiar Honor 
A History of the 28th Texas 
Cavalry, 1862-1865 
M. Jane Johansson 


This regimental history tells the story a unit of Walker’s 

| Texas Division which campaigned throughout the 

» Civil War in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. Part of the 

~ division known as “Walker’s Greyhounds” because of 

their amazing mobility and marching skill, the men of 
the 28th helped preserve Texas from Federal invasion. 


$20.00 paper, 1-55728-504-7 
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The contention that 
the fall of Atlanta 
was the decisive 
turning point of the 
Civil War is not a 
new one. 


THE ARGUMENT, briesy 


stated, contends that the November 1864 
Northern presidential election hinged 
upon the fate of Atlanta. If Major Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman had failed to cap- 
ture the city prior to the election, the 
Democratic candidate, George B. 
McClellan, would probably have been 
elected. On the other hand, the fall of the 
city virtually assured the reelection of 
President Abraham Lincoln. Some recent 
scholars have taken the argument a step 
farther, speculating about the possible 
consequences of a McClellan presidency, 
including a peace conference and ultimate 
Confederate independence. 

A leading proponent of the “South al- 
most won by not losing” theory is Albert 
Castel, who presented his condensed the- 
sis in chapter two of a collection of essays 
entitled Winning and Losing the Civil War: 
Essays and Stories (Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1996.) The Castel 
thesis states that had McClellan won the 
presidency, he would not have continued the war. A Demo- 
cratic victory would have demoralized the Republicans, frac- 
tured the Union, and brought renewed hope and energy to the 
South. David E. Long, at least in terms of his speculations re- 
garding a possible McClellan presidency, arrived at similar con- 
clusions in his The Jewel of Liberty: Abraham Lincoln’s Reelec- 
tion and the End of Slavery (Mechanicsburg, PA.: Stackpole 
Books, 1994). 

The thesis is not without critics. William C. Davis, in chap- 
ter eight of his book The Cause Lost: Myths and Realities of the 
Confederacy (Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 1996) both 
down played the role of the capture of Atlanta and made some 
quite different speculations about a possible McClellan presi- 
dency. The concept that a McClellan presidency would have 
resulted in the Confederates winning the war, Davis declared 
as “inconceivable, if not ridiculous” and “a light-flight from reality.” 
Sherman, he stated, did not have to literally take the city by 
November 1864. If his army had been at the gates of the city, it 
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Policeman Lincoln orders McClellan off the Capitol grounds, 
National Union Party Cartoon, September, 1864. The organ grinder’s 
monkey is George H. Pendleton, McClellan’s running mate. 


would have been perceived by Northerners that he had won. 
Not so, countered Castel. Northerners would have perceived 
the same stalemate that existed in Virginia at the time. In Chap- 
ter ten of his book The Reintegration of American History, Sla- 
very and the Civil War (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1994), William W. Freehling basically concurred with Davis. 

There are essentially two objections to the South almost 
won by not losing thesis. First, even had Sherman failed to cap- 
ture Atlanta by early November 1864, Lincoln still would have 
been reelected. Two, if McClellan by some chance had won the 
presidency, it would not have changed the outcome of the Civil 
War. It is not my intention to rehash the arguments of these 
scholars, all of which appear in recently published books. While 
agreeing with some of the particulars of the thesis, | am in com- 
plete disagreement with the basic assertions. This article will, 
in effect, be adding additional objections to those already ex- 
pressed by Davis and Freehling. My method will be to respond 
to specific items as set forth by Castel and Long. 


ALMOST WON 
BY NOT LOSING 


A Rebuttal by Larry J. Daniel 


ARGUMENT 1: Lincoln believed that without the capture of 
Atlanta, his loss to McClellan was a foregone conclusion. To 
question Lincoln’s “superior knowledge of the Northern po- 
litical situation” would be “highly presumptuous.” 


RESPONSE: Even weeks after the fall of Atlanta, Lincoln la- 
bored under the false assumption that he and McClellan were 
neck and neck. He grossly overestimated the General’s elec- 
toral strength, believing that he would carry the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Missouri, all of which went 
into the Lincoln column, the last two handily. Even on election 
day, when Lincoln was poised for a huge popular plurality, he 
expressed apprehension. 

At the risk of labeling famed Lincoln biographer Carl 
Sandburg as “highly presumptuous,” he did in fact disagree with 
Lincoln’s assessment of the campaign. From Sandburg’s per- 
spective, the President was listening to Washington politicians 


| carried by McClellan, would have given the General 102 elec- 


toral votes (see table). Added to the twenty-one votes that he 
did receive, McClellan would have accumulated 123 electoral 
votes to Lincoln’s 110. 


RESPONSE: The problem is that Castel’s numbers leave no 
margin for error. If just one of four states on his list—New 
York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, or Ilinois—had remained in the 
Lincoln column, McClellan could have carried the other six 
states and still lost. 

In the case of Illinois, for example, Lincoln had at least 
three factors in his favor, quite apart from the military out- 
come in Georgia. First, the northern counties overwhelmingly 
favored Lincoln. This meant that if the Republicans barely held 
on to their 1860 vote in mid and down state counties, the elec- 
tion would be theirs. Second, a county by county survey after 
the election revealed that the 1864 vote closely mirrored 

Lincoln’s 1860 vote, indicating a core base 


Close States in the 1864 Election 


of support. Third, in the history of Amert- 


can presidential politics up to that time, 
only one president (James K. Polk in 1844) 
failed to carry his home state. That is not 
to suggest that Lincoln could not have lost 
his home state, but historically the odds 
were great that it would not happen. * 


LINCOLN’S 
MAJORITY 


2,406 
30,766 
20,005 

3,929 

6,749 

1,431 
20,075 
84,961 


| ELECTORAL 
LINCOLN McCLELLAN VOTES 

44,691 4 
189,496 158,730 


150,238 


Connecticut ,285 
Illinois 
130,233 
32,871 


361,986 


Indiana - s, i oe 
The “grass roots” assertion is also 


born out in anecdotal information. As late 
as October 17, 1864, Illinois Congressman 
Elihu Washburne was frantically writing 
Lincoln: “There is imminent danger of 
losing the State [Illinois]. Yet, presiden- 
tial secretary John Hay, on vacation in II- 
linois in late August and early September, 
was more optimistic. His father, Dr. 
Charles Hay, had kept his hand on the political pulse and was 
confident that “we [Republicans] will carry this State with a 
fair working majority.” He expressed his confidence prior to 
the fall of Atlanta. On September 7, Hay wrote John J. Nicolay: 
“The Republicans here are talking better and sassier since the 
nomination of McClellan.” The news of the capture of Atlanta 
was by that time public knowledge, yet Hay did not mention 
| it as a determining factor.’ 


36,400 
368,735 


New Hampshire 


New York 


9,888 
296,391 
| 3,095,839 | 


Oregon 8,457 
276,316 


1,010,878 


Pennsylvania 


and not the true gauge of grass roots opinion, that of small 
town newspapers. While the politicians wrung their hands in 
despair, small town editors who were close to the people (and 
had to sell papers) continued to express support for Lincoln. ' 


ARGUMENT 2: Despite Lincoln’s huge disparity in the elec- 
toral college, McClellan could have won the election, which 
was much closer than overall returns indicated. There were 
seven close states that went to Lincoln which, had they been 
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Would the failure to capture Atlanta have made up for a 
near nine point McClellan shortfall in Illinois? Probably not. 
Indeed, if the Democratic state legislature had not purposely 
disenfranchised thousands of Illinois soldiers in the field by 
disavowing absentee ballots, McClellan would have been 
trounced in Illinois. With or without the capture of Atlanta, it 
is probable that the Prairie State would have supported its fa- 
vored son and voted Republican. If so, McClellan could not 
have been elected. 


ARGUMENT 3: “That Lincoln could have won the election 
without the fall of Atlanta is possible but it is also improbable.” 
RESPONSE: It is clear that the fall of Atlanta cinched the elec- 
tion for Lincoln. It does not necessarily follow, however, that 
Lincoln would not have won anyway. What probably was at 
stake in the capture of Atlanta was the size of Lincoln’s major- 
ity. This is supported by several factors. 


The True Issue, or “That’s What’s the Matter.” Currier 
and Ives, August, 1864. McClellan is represented as 
the true champion of peace and the Union. 


[Lincoln] No peace without Abolition! ... [Mac] The Union must be 
preserved at all hazards! ... [Jeff] No peace without Separation !! 


Ip ; 
urden! Fardon 


‘ 


ABT 


4 


a 


Calhoun Gen. Jackson 


First, the Democrats probably sealed their own fate, even 
before the final gavel had pounded at the Chicago fiasco they 
called a convention. By passing the “war is a failure” plank, 
they alienated themselves not only from the soldiers, but also 
their families. Further, the “peace plank” was not a centrist 
position, because it put peace before union. It proved so am- 
biguous that it allowed the Republicans to launch a highly suc- 
cessful counterattack, accusing non-supporters of the war of 


. Pendleton 
Little Mac. 


Democratic presidential candidates of 1832 and 1864 contrasted. 


[Gen. Jackson] By the Eternal! this Union must and shall be preserved: A Traitor’s doom to him who acts against it... [Calhoun] Pardon! Pardon! 
{1st Soldier] Those Northern dogs how they whine! ... [Jeff] Gentlemen, | am well pleased with what you ask for, you are men of sense, and to 
commence with I wish you to call back those fellows, Sherman, Grant and Sheridan, also that old Seadog Farragut—after that we will see further 
... [2nd Soldier] Those fools now that we are in the last ditch they come and beg for peace ... [Little Mac] We should like to have Union and Peace, 
dear Mr. Davis but if such is not your pleasure then please state your terms for a friendly separation ... [Pendleton] Amen! 
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being “traitors.” Infighting, blundering, the lunatic fringe (such 
as former Congressman Clement Laird Vallandigham), and 
the self-destruction of having their own presidential candi- 
date repudiate the platform at an effort in damage control, 
led Lincoln to conclude after the election: “I am here by the 
blunders of the Democrats.” * 

Second, the contemporary evidence that is quoted to sup- 
port the Castel thesis is inevitably that of Republicans. Where 
is the Democratic evidence (letters or diary entries from sol- 
diers or civilians or newspaper editorials) that proves conclu- 
sively that men who were going to vote for McClellan changed 
their mind because of the capture of Atlanta? On the other 
hand, there is very good evidence that McClellan lost much 
support because of the Democratic convention. 

Third, it seems more than coincidental that the states that 
Lincoln carried by a plurality in 1864 were (with the excep- 
tion of Maryland) the exact same states that he carried in 1860. 
The states that he lost in 1864, he also lost in 1860. This would 
suggest that Atlanta, as a factor in the campaign, has been over- 
played. * 

Fourth, the influence of the soldier vote was evolution- 
ary. The fall 1862 congressional election was, on the face of it, 
disastrous to Republicans. Yet, many of the races were very 
close, and doubtless influenced by the fact that only two small 
states at the time allowed soldiers to cast absentee ballots. As 
states enacted provisions for soldiers to vote in the field (nine- 
teen would eventually do so), the pendulum began to swing 
back to the Republicans, as evidenced by the fall 1863 and Oc- 
tober 1864 congressional races. The soldier vote, at its peak by 


1864, would have remained solidly in Lincoln’s corner, even it 
Atlanta had not been captured. ° 

Fifth, Federal successes at Mobile and in the Shenandoah 
Valley, although admittedly not on the scale of Atlanta, would 
at least partially have undercut the “war is a failure” plank of 
the Democrats. 

Other factors of less note helped insure a Lincoln win. In 
the public relations campaign—distribution of tracts and par- 
tisan newspapers and campaign expenditures—the Republi- 
cans dominated. A wartime prosperity also helped to undergird 


| Lincoln. 7 


ARGUMENT 4: Had McClellan become president, the peace 
faction of the Democratic Party would have demanded that he 
honor their platform and call a cessation of hostilities prior to 
negotiating with the Southern states for their return to the 
Union. 


RESPONSE: The Democratic convention’s peace plank called 


for an “ultimate convention” to decide the national fate. What 
they in fact wanted was a constitutional convention to allow 
readmittance of the Southern states to the Union. Such a con- 
vention could be called by a two-thirds vote of both bodies of 
Congress. The proposal would have been dead on arrival, how- 
ever, for the Republicans held a veto proof majority in the Sen- 
ate until December 1865, regardless of how the November 1864 
election went. The alternative was that two-thirds of the states 
(including the Southern states) agree to the convention. 

It is true that both Republicans and Democrats (on paper 
at least) agreed to restoration of the Union as a basic premise. 
The peace faction of the Demo- 
cratic Party, however, had a not-so- 
hidden agenda. The crux of the 
matter came down to when a ces- 
sation of hostilities would be 
called--before or after negotiations. 
The Democratic platform called 
for an immediate armistice, in the 
hopes that it would be impossible 
to resume hostilities, regardless of 
the progress of negotiations. This 
would have amounted to de facto 


A two-faced McClellan 

(pro peace, pro War) stands 
on a rickety “Chicago 
Platform” supported by a 
devil, Jefferson Davis, and 
copperheads Fernando Wood 
and Clement Vallandigham. 


[Soldier] It’s no use General! You can’t stand on that platform and come that blarney over me, I smed brimstone! ... [Devil] Well Jeff it’s no use 
trying to hold up this rickety old platform, I guess I'll leave you to your fate! ... [Jeff] !'m in a pretty fix! Weldon road gone!! Atlanta taken!!! Mobile 


scrape threaten to leave mel!!!!! ... [Mac] If you don’t like the Platform, I refer you to my letter of acceptance ... [Letter of Acceptance: War! 
Preservation-- Union--could not look my gallant Comrades in the face!] ... You see my friend I accept the nomination and of course stand on the 
platform ... [Vallandigham] Confound that letter! Pve a good mind to bolt and let the whole concern go to smash! ... [Fernando] Hold on Val. 
don’t you see it’s only his little game to ring in the war men; if he is elected he is bound to carry out our policy and nothing else! ... [On the right a 
simian Irishman, identified as a “Peace Democrat” ] All right Generall if yere in favor of resistin the draft, killing the niggers, and pace wid the 
Southerners, Pll knock any man on the head that'll vote aginye.” (The Irish were subject to almost as much bigotry as Negroes in the 1860s.) 
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Confederate independence. Indeed, the Democratic Cincinnati | 


Enquirer suggested that extended negotiations would not be 
out of order, stating that the men of peace should have as much 
time as the men of war. The New York Times cried that it would 
take up to two years just to approve the convention. All the 
while, the cease-fire would be in effect and the blockade prob- 
ably relaxed. 

McClellan took an opposite position, declaring that a ces- 
sation of hostilities would come only after negotiations. (I con- 
cede that the capture of Atlanta influenced his decision.) The 
issue of when a cessation would be called presented the great- 
est threat of a McClellan presidency. What if, as Castel sug- 
gests, McClellan had yielded to the peace faction of the Demo- 
cratic Party, reversed his campaign position, and called an 
immediate armistice? 

The Chicago Tribune admitted that this was the most 
frightening aspect about a possible McClellan win. “First thing 
McClellan would do [if elected] would declare an armistice 
and grant the Confederates independence. ‘But, says the 
simpleminded War Democrat, ‘we never agreed to that’ No, 
but you agreed to quit fighting, and after you have actually 
ceased, how are you going to begin again?” 
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Interestingly, Castel answers his own assertion and con- 
cludes that “President McClellan” would have held up under 
the pressure and not acquiesced to the peace faction of his own 
party. Realizing “that should the fighting cease it would be im- 
possible to resume it, [McClellan] almost certainly would have 
rejected their [Peace Democrats] demand....” His conclusion, 
correct though it is, undercuts his most persuasive argument. 
As long as “President McClellan” would not betray his own 
campaign promise, the war would have continued and the 
North would have won. The fact that the Peace Democrats 
would have made it difficult for McClellan to govern, as both 
Castel and Long point out, does not alter the basic armistice 
scenario. 


ARGUMENT 5: McClellan’s near certain repudiation of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, should he become president, 
would have had an adverse impact on the nearly 100,000 freed 
slaves who by 1864 served in the Union Army. Black soldiers 
would have mutinied and sympathetic white troops, called 
upon to suppress them, might have joined in the rebellion. Lin- 
coln “foresaw the outbreak of a second civil war, this one in the 
North.” All of the black troops returned to slavery would, of 
necessity, have to be replaced by white troops. 
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“Your Plan and Mine” Poster Cartoon issued by Currier and Ives, October 1864 


[McClellan] Well Mister Fire eater, as you have found the war, which you have waged against the Government for the last four years, an 
unsuccessful experiment, & are nearly used up; the Party that I represent, beg you to accept the “Olive branch” take back your Nigger and 
promising that you shall do as you please in future, with both White and Black men, earnestly entreat your return to the Union! ... [Negro] Why 
general! Iam a Union soldier! I have shed my blood in defence of liberty and law, and will you give me back again to Slavery? ... [Jeff on left] I 
see the Olive branch, and take the Nigger, and am glad to hear that you are willing to be governed once more by your Southern masters . 


[Jeff on the right] Hold Mr. President! I surrender unconditionally and own up that the rebellion is a failure. I beg of you to let me come back 
into the Union & not to punish me too severely, for my madness and folly ... [Lincoln] Your unconditional submission to the Government and 
laws is all that I demand; and the great & magnanimous Nation that I represent have no desire for revenge upon you, but they will never allow 
you to again enslave those who have been made free by your rebellion! ... [Soldier] Ha, Ha, Massa Secesh guess you won't foul time with this 


child any more! 
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magic mixture of first-rate scholarship and exciting, creative writing.” 
T. Michael Parrish, President, Society of Civil War Historians 
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Civil War Education Association 
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r et i Ve 
BATTLE OF THE RAMS 


“For many of its early years, 
Civil War Times Illustrated was a decent 
popular journal of the war, featuring good articles by respected 
historians and authors. I'm afraid that their standards have slipped 
considerably, and I must say that you have done a good job in having 
North & South fill that void. . , , 
Charles F. Bryan, Jr., Director, Virginia Historical Society NORTH! q 
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Francis H. Kennedy, Director, Civil War Battlefield ; \ 
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“We waited a long time for a 
magazine like this in our field, and I'm 
delighted to see this one appear.” 

Gary W. Gallagher, author of Stephen Dodson 
Ramseur: Lee is Gallant General 


“It seems like every time I read one 
of your articles I get more excited.” 
Philip Avila, President, North Bay Civil 

War Round Table (Sebastopol, CA) 


“Truly impressive ... combines all that’s 
best in Civil War publishing.” 

Steven Woodworth, author of 

Jefferson Davis and His Generals 


“Innovative, accurate articles, 
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William J. Cooper, Jr., author of The South and the Politics of Slavery 
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Running the “Machine”—Democrats highlighted the 


cost of the war. Currier and Ives, September, 1864. 


[The conversations clockwise, from the left:] These are the greediest 
fellows I ever saw. With all my exertions I can't satisfy their pocket, 
though I keep the Mill going day and night ... Mr. Secretary! here is a 
dispatch. We have captured one prisoner and one gun; a great Victory 
... Ah well! Telegraph to General Dix immediately ... All this 
reminds me of a most capital joke ... Officer! I am told that Snooks 
has called me “A Humbug’—Take this warrant and put him in Fort 
Lafayette—I’ll teach him to speak against the Government ... They 
say the Tallahassee sails 24 miles an hour! Well then we'll send 4 
Gunboats after her that can sail 6 miles an hour and that will just 
make enough to catch her ... Give us more Greenbacks, compound 
interest ... Give us more Greenbacks. 


“The True Peace Commissioners” — A pro-Lincoln cartoon makes the point 
that Confederate surrender is the shortest route to peace 


[Sheridan] You commenced the war by taking up arms against the Government and you can have 
peace only on the condition of your laying them down again ... [Grant] I demand your 
unconditional surrender, and intend to fight on this line until that is accomplished ... [Lee] Can't 
think of surrendering Gentlemen but allow me through the Chicago platform to propose an 
armistice and a suspension of hostilities ... [Davis] That's it Lee if we can get out of this tight place 
by an armustice, it will enable us to recruit up and get supplies to carry on the war four years longer 
... [Farragut] “Armistice! and suspension of hostilities” Tell that to the Marines, but sailors dowt 
understand that hail from a sinking enemy ... [Sherman] We don’t want your negaros or anything 
you have, but we do want and will have a just obedience to the laws of the United States 
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RESPONSE: It would seem that the Federal government, which 
sent 20,000 troops to New York City to squash the draft riots, 
possessed both the will and the power to handle such an even- 
tuality. Yet, it is highly unlikely that this doomsday picture would 
have taken place. Why? Because McClellan had the option of 
doing exactly what the Confederates were considering at the 
time, that is, make an exception for African Americans who 
had volunteered. Far from a mutiny, is it not possible that 
McClellan might have faced the opposite situation--a surge of 
black enlistments? Even if the Confederates had not agreed to 
this stipulation, it would have extended negotiations and there- 
fore the war. An extended war meant essentially no change from 
a Lincoln presidency. As far as white troops having to replace 
100,000 black soldiers, perhaps I am missing something. If black 
troops had been returned to slavery as part of a negotiated 
settlement, there would have been no need to replace them, for 
the war would have been over. 


ARGUMENT 6: Even if the North remained willing to fight 
under President McClellan, would he have performed any more 
competently than he had in 1862? ...Among all Civil War com- 
manders none was a greater underachiever than George B. 
McClellan or had a greater natural talent for snatching defeat 
from the jaws of victory. 


RESPONSE: Hurl whatever insult you will at McClellan, call 
him an egotist, inept, or a moron, but at heart he was a patriot. 
To suggest that he could have lost a four year war, undeniably 
won by the North, in the last five or so weeks of that war, is 
simply not plausible. He may have floated his idea to the Con- 
federates of revoking the Emancipation Proclamation in ex- 
change for the Southern states re- 
turn to the Union. The idea would 
have been rejected out of hand by 
Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis. McClellan would then have 
exercised his only remaining op- 
tion, that is, examine the war situ- 
ation and continue fighting. 


NONE OF THIS is to suggest that 
Atlanta was politically unimpor- 
tant. The capture of the city 
stopped the dump Lincoln move- 
ment, caused John C. Fremont to 
withdraw his candidacy, rallied the 
Republicans around Lincoln, un- 
dercut the war is a failure plank of 
the Democrats, influenced 
McClellan’s campaign position, 
and possibly tightened the popu- 
lar vote in the election. 

Against these factors must be 
weighed the following: the size of 
Lincoln’s electoral vote, not a shred 
of Democratic evidence to sub- 
stantiate that votes were actually 
changed because of the capture of 
the city, increased soldier influence 
upon the political process, a com- 
parison of the 1860 and 1864 elec- 
tions, and documented popular 


disgust with the Democratic platform. Since there were no Har- 
ris or Gallop Polls around in 1864, we have no way of gauging 
changing public opinion. The only scientific evidence we have 
is the actual election return. There is much evidence that would 
suggest, however, that Sherman’s victory was not decisive and 
that Lincoln would have won anyway. As for the speculation 
about Confederate independence brought about by a 
McClellan presidency, it is (as we say in the South) a bucket 
that won't hold water. 

I hesitate to use the word inevitable 
when describing the war situation of the late 
summer and fall of 1864. It seems clear, 
however, that by that time the South was 
engaged in a protracted war that it could 
not win, short of a miracle. That miracle 
had to come either in the form of European 
intervention or a horrific, near catastrophic 
defeat of Sherman’s army, say the capture 
of his entire army—a rather preposterous 
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ATHER THADDEUS J. BUTLER, 

chaplain of the 23rd Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, assembled the men 
of his regiment for mass in Lexington, 
Missouri, on Sunday, September 15, 
1861. Although the soldiers of both the 
Union and Confederate armies often 
gathered in their respective camps for 
Sunday worship, this divine service was 
unique. The Illinois troops of the so- 
called “Irish Brigade” had been under 
siege by thousands of pro-Southern 
Missourians for the past several days, 
but they nevertheless left the 
earthworks they had stubbornly 
constructed to hear the priest. Once 
Father Butler’s mass was over, the 
Federals returned to their positions, 
“considerably strengthened and 
encouraged by his words,” and the grim 
business of preparing to kill fellow 
Americans began again. 


iy) 
a 


The Battle of 


LEXING 


Jeff Patrick 


How did Father Butler and his 
comrades find themselves surrounded 
by secessionists in the Missouri River 
town of Lexington? 


he answer lies many months 

before in the metropolis of St. 

Louis. The Civil War in Mis- 

souri really began in February, 
1861, when Captain Nathaniel Lyon 
and a company of U.S. Regulars arrived 
in St. Louis to protect its federal arse- 
nal from Confederate sympathizers. 
Lyon was able to secure the arsenal 
buildings and the weapons stored there, 
but soon decided to strike a bold blow 
for the Union cause and end any threat 
to the arsenal once and for all. On May 
10, 1861, Captain Lyon led a force of 
Home Guards and Regulars to Camp 
Jackson, on the western edge of St. 
Louis. There he surrounded a brigade 
of pro-Southern Missouri State Militia 
that had been called out a few days be- 
fore for training exercises, and quickly 
forced them to surrender. Lyon feared 
that if they were not disarmed, these 
Missourians would use small arms and 
some recently acquired artillery to aid 
the city’s secessionists. Lyon unwisely 
led his prisoners back through the city, 
amidst large crowds of civilians, and a 
riot broke out. Federal troops fired into 
the bystanders, killing at least 28 men, 
women and children. 

The “Camp Jackson Massacre” was 
just the catalyst Missouri Governor 
Claiborne Fox Jackson needed to gal- 
vanize public support and move his 
state toward joining the Confederacy. 
Anxious to organize a military force to 
fight Lyon and his Unionists, Jackson 
moved quickly to have the state legisla- 
ture organize a “Missouri State Guard” 
to repel “invaders.” Sterling Price, a 
former governor, U.S. congressman and 
Mexican War general was appointed a 
major general and given command of 
the Guard. Calm was soon restored in 
St. Louis with the return of General Wil- 
liam Harney, Lyon’s superior, and Mis- 
sourians enjoyed a few weeks of rela- 
tive peace. After Harney was relieved of 
command, however, and Lyon ap- 
pointed a brigadier general, Price and 
Jackson met with the fiery Union of- 
ficer to try to negotiate a lasting truce 


34 


on June 11 at the Planter’s House Hotel 
in St. Louis. When Lyon abruptly ter- 
minated the meeting, war was officially 
“declared,” and as Price and Jackson fled 
to Jefferson City, the state capital, Lyon 
formulated his strategic plan for deal- 
ing with the State Guard. 

Taking part of his army up the Mis- 
souri River, the new Federal general eas- 
ily captured Jefferson City on June 15 


| and routed part of the State Guard at 
_ the Battle of Boonville two days later. 
_ Unfortunately for the Unionists of Mis- 
_ souri, Lyon was forced to sit for several 
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weeks in Boonville, accumulating sup- 
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Pearce. The combined Southern army 
now numbered over 10,000 men, and 
in early August they pushed toward 
Springfield to give battle to Lyon’s much 
weaker force of U.S. Regulars and vol- 
unteers. This Southern “coalition” army 
went into camp along Wilson’s Creek, 
about ten miles southwest of Spring- 
field, and on August 9, prepared to 
march against the city. A light rain be- 
gan to fall, however, and the Confeder- 
ate commanders, fearing that the poorly 
protected cartridges of their men would 
become wet and their gunpowder use- 
less, called off the attack. 
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plies and transport for a substantial 
overland campaign to pursue the State 
Guard. When he was finally able to 
march, Lyon moved to Springfield, the 
largest city in southwest Missouri. In 


| the meantime, Price, Jackson and their 


men retreated to the southwestern part 
of the state, where they were joined by 
Confederate troops from Louisiana, 


| Texas and Arkansas under General 


Benjamin McCulloch, and Arkansas 


| State Troops under General N. Bart 


| 


In the meantime, Lyon decided 
that he would abandon Springfield and 
fall back to Rolla, the nearest railhead, 
some 110 miles northeast of Spring- 
field. Before he did, however, he vowed 
to launch a surprise attack against his 
enemies on Wilson’s Creek to cripple 
them and prevent any pursuit of his re- 
treating troops. At about 5 a.m. on Au- 
gust 10, Lyon’s army began the Battle 
of Wilson’s Creek, and by 11:30 that 
morning, Lyon had been killed, and his 


War was officially “declared,” and as 
Price and Jackson fled to Jefferson City, 
Lyon formulated his strategic plan for 
dealing with the State Guard. 


men had suffered heavy casualties and 
expended almost all their ammunition. 
The Union survivors retreated in good 
order back to Springfield, then with- 
drew the following morning to Rolla. 
On August 11 and 12, immediately 
after their victory at Wilson’s Creek, the 
three Confederate generals met in 
Springfield to plan the Southern army’s 
next moves. Price wished to push north 
immediately to the Missouri River, and 
put forth several logical reasons for such 
an advance. As he explained, “The most 
populous and truest counties of the 
State lie upon or north of the Missouri 
River.” Thanks to Union control of the 
waterway, potential recruits for the Mis- 


souri State Guard were now trapped in | 


north Missouri. By making an advance 
these valuable reinforcements could be 
brought into the fold. In addition, the 
momentum from the victory at 
Wilson’s Creek could be maintained, 
and Federal commanders would be 
forced to react to the threat posed by a 
large and triumphant Southern force 
roaming about the state. 

Price was specifically looking at 
the town of Lexington as a base of op- 
erations on the river. A bustling town 
of over 4,000 people before the war, 
Lexington was arguably the easiest Fed- 


eral post to capture on the Missouri | 


River. It contained a largely friendly 
population and valuable supplies, and 
would serve as an excellent recruiting 
center. In addition, the Lexington bank 
contained money due the state, for be- 
fore hostilities had commenced the 
state legislature passed an act for the 
relief of certain banks, allowing their 


suspension if they loaned the State of | 


Missouri a certain portion of their 
funds. Now, according to Governor 
Jackson, the bank in Lexington owed 
him over $37,000 in gold. 

Despite Price’s persuasive argu- 
ments, McCulloch would not budge. He 
countered that his orders were to pro- 


tect Arkansas and the Indian Territory 
from Federal invasion, his men were still 
low on ammunition and supplies and 
they needed further training. In addi- ~ 
tion, he argued that supply lines would 
be stretched beyond support, there 
would be no cooperation forthcoming 
from other Confederate forces in the 
region, and he privately believed that 
the Missourians were too undisciplined 
to conduct another campaign. Al- 
though McCulloch thought that Lex- 
ington could indeed be captured, and 
would in fact induce thousands of re- 
cruits to join Price, the benefit would 
be temporary, for as soon as the State 
Guard was forced to withdraw in the 
face of Federal pressure the unarmed 
reinforcements would melt away to 
their homes. McCulloch urged a 
counter-proposal: why not fortify 
Springfield, call the Missouri legislature 
to meet there and pass an ordinance of 
secession, then properly train the Mis- | 
sourians for another campaign? Price | 
refused to consider such an offer, for he 
was determined to follow his plan and 
return to the Missouri River. On August 
25, the Missouri State Guard left 
Springfield, bound for Lexington and 
another encounter with the Federals. 
This “citizen’s army,’ numbering about 
6,000 men, dressed in civilian clothing 
and carrying mostly civilian shotguns, 
hunting rifles and other weapons 
brought from home, still hoped for a 
chance to “redeem” Missouri from the 
Lincoln administration. 

The State Guard veered to the west 
rather than straight north after leaving 
Springfield, for Price intended to 
threaten the Union base of Fort Scott, 
just over the Kansas border. His army 
moved to a position a few miles east of 
the fort, then the Missourian sent a 
force of some 786 men to make a re- 
connaissance toward the post. General 
James H. Lane, in command of his 
“Kansas Brigade” at Fort Scott, sent a 


Major General Sterling Price, former 
governor, U.S. congressman and 
Mexican War general 

National Archives 


force of 1,200 men to the east, and along 
the banks of Big Dry Wood Creek the 
State Guard met Lane’s detachment on 
September 2. After a brief skirmish last- 
ing a little over an hour, the Southern- 
ers forced Lane’s men to retreat, but due 
to darkness, the State Guard did not 
pursue, although they had suffered a 
mere handful killed and perhaps two 
dozen wounded. Lane reported only 5 
killed and 6 wounded, but frightened 
by Price’s advance, he ordered Fort Scott 
abandoned and according to one 
source, burned (an order fortunately 
not carried out). With Fort Scott aban- 
doned, Price felt no pressing need to ac- 
tually invade Kansas and be diverted 
from the real object of his campaign, 
the Missouri River. The State Guard lei- 
surely marched north, covering 18 or 
20 miles each day, “uninterrupted by 
any accident or excitement,’ wrote State 
Guardsman Ephraim Anderson, until 
near the town of Warrensburg. Warned 
that a Federal force lay in wait in the 
town, Price pushed his troops forward, 
anxious for a chance to repeat the State 
Guard victory at Dry Wood. 

As the Missouri State Guard con- 
tinued to march to Lexington, the 
Federals began to react. On the night 
of August 30, Colonel James Adelbert 
Mulligan, commander of the 23rd IIli- 
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nois Volunteer Infantry, received orders 
to leave his regiment’s camp outside of 
Jefferson City and report to Colonel 
Jefferson C. Davis in town. The Hoo- 
sier had grim news: the 1st Illinois Cav- 
alry Regiment, which had left Jefferson 
City several days before, had been sur- 
rounded by Southerners in Tipton, Mis- 
souri. The orders given to Mulligan 
were plain. He was to take his regiment 
to Tipton, assume command of the cav- 
alrymen, break both forces out of the 
rebel trap, retreat to Lexington and hold 
that town “at all hazards.” 

The following morning, Mulligan’s 
Illinois “Irish Brigade” left Jefferson 
City. After nine days of marching, 
Mulligan reached Tipton, only to find 
the cavalrymen gone and no enemy in 
sight. The first objective of his mission 
unfulfilled, Mulligan pushed on to Lex- 
ington, where he found the missing Ist 
Illinois, and an additional group of 350 
Union Home Guards. Mulligan had 
reached Lexington in the nick of time, 
for the enemy that the Irish Brigade’s 
leader thought he would find in Tipton 
was in fact not far away. 

As Mulligan’s men moved toward 
Lexington, other Federal troops were 
marching on a collision course with the 
State Guard at Warrensburg. In early 
September, two companies of Major 
Robert T. Van Horn’s Missouri battal- 
ion joined Colonel Everett Peabody’s in- 
complete 13th Missouri Infantry in 
Kansas City, and the combined Federal 
force arrived in Lexington on Septem- 
ber 4. Two days later, orders addressed 
to Colonel Peabody arrived from the 
commander of Fort Leavenworth, di- 
recting the Missourian to move his men 
once again, this time south to join Jim 
Lane. The Kansas senator and general 
who had abandoned Fort Scott after the 
Dry Wood affair was in a panic, asking 
for reinforcements, and believed to be 
located between Lexington and Fort 
Scott. Consequently, on the morning of 
September 7, Peabody’s men marched 
out of Lexington to find Lane. It was a 
punishing march, as Peabody’s men had 
not been furnished canteens and “Suf- 
fered considerably for water,” while a 
number were shoeless, but despite the 
hardships they arrived at Warrensburg, 
35 miles from Lexington, about sun- 


down on September 9th, and en- 
camped in town. Elements of the State 
Guard were thought to be only about 
5 miles away. At 10 o'clock that night 
Peabody was informed that Price was 
close by, a fact reinforced by shots ex- 
changed between State Guardsmen 
and the Federals’ patrol guard. Wisely 
concluding that it was useless to throw 
a few hundred men against many 
thousands, a short time later Peabody 
gave orders for his men to form up and 
retreat. By the early morning of the 
10th, the Federals were back on the 
road they had just traveled, headed 
once more to Lexington. That same 
day, Colonel Mulligan, just arrived in 
Lexington, received chilling news from 
Colonel Peabody: the Missourians 
were retreating from Warrensburg, 


like Price’s State Guard, many of the 
Federals were reasonably well armed, 
with the exception being the Ist IIli- 
nois, only armed with sabers and the 
“old-style, single-barrel dragoon pis- 
tol,” requiring a man to press his ram- 
rod against a rock in order to get the 
cartridge down, a weapon of limited 
value except at close quarters. With the 
Federals now concentrated in Lexing- 
ton and the State Guard rapidly ap- 
proaching from Warrensburg, the 
stage was set for a showdown between 
Mulligan and Price. 

The Irish Brigade’s commander 
seemed an unlikely choice for the as- 
signment of holding Lexington, but 
Mulligan had determination, a sense 
of duty and a willingness to fight. 
James Adelbert Mulligan had been 


Charge of the Irish Regiment under Colonel Mulligan, over the breastworks 
during battle. Harper's Weekly, October 12, 1861, State Historical Society Missouri 


and were being pursued by 10,000 men 
under Sterling Price. After burning two 
bridges in his retreat, the exhausted 
Peabody joined Mulligan in town by 4 
p-m. on September 11, with Price clos- 
ing in on Lexington. 

Mulligan’s force in Lexington now 
consisted of his own 23rd Illinois; seven 
companies of the Ist Illinois Cavalry 
under Colonel Thomas Marshall; 
Peabody’s force of his own 13th Mis- 
souri and Van Horn’s troops; and about 
350 Missouri Home Guards, a total of 
about 3,500 men, along with seven six- 
pounder cannon and two mortars. Un- 


born in Utica, New York on June 25, 
1830. His parents were Irish immigrants 
who settled in Chicago in 1836. After 
graduating from the University of St. 
Mary’s-of-the-Lake in that city in 1850, 
Mulligan became a lawyer and editor of 
the “Western Tablet,” a weekly Catholic 
newspaper. The rising young attorney 
secured a federal job in 1857, when he 
was appointed a clerk in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in Washington. 
Back in Chicago by June, 1861, Mulli- 
gan capitalized on his experience as a 
militia captain and prominent Irish- 
American in the city, and was mustered 
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in as colonel of the 23rd Illinois, the 
“Irish Brigade,” a unit made up largely 
of volunteers from Chicago. 


ith Price’s men sure to arrive 
shortly outside the town, 
Mulligan sent a message 
back to Colonel Jefferson Davis, ask- 
ing for reinforcements or rations, so 
that he could “hold out to the last.” Not 
waiting for either more men or more 
food, Mulligan had his men begin for- 


tifying College Hill, a height or bluff 


overlooking Lexington and the Mis- 
souri River, at noon on September 11. 
The hill took its name from the Ma- 
sonic College, “a large, plain brick 
building with shingle roof and wooden 
gables,” as one eyewitness described it, 
where Mulligan established his head- 
quarters and a magazine. Two other 
structures were close by: a seminary or 
boarding house, about fifty yards nearer 
the river than the college, and the empty 
“fine brick residence” of Colonel Oliver 
Anderson. Mulligan set his men to work 
on two distinct fortifications. First was 
a rectangular earthen fort surrounding 
the college building, with walls about 
12 feet thick and 12 feet high, with bas- 
tions at the angles and embrasures for 
guns. Around this “fort” was an outer 
line of entrenchments, from 200 to 800 
feet away, protected by traverses, occa- 
sional redoubts, a good ditch and other 
impediments. Still farther on the west 
and north were rifle pits, in all enclos- 
ing about 18 acres. Unfortunately for 


Mulligan had determination, a sense 
of duty and a willingness to fight. 


Colonel James Adelbert Mulligan, commander of the 
23rd Illinois Volunteer Infantry, National Archives 


Mulligan, the elaborate defenses 
“would have required 10,000 or 15,000 
men to occupy them fully,” as one State 
Guardsman believed, but certainly 
Mulligan expected reinforcements 
soon and wished to have defenses large 
enough to accommodate them. An- 
other problem for Mulligan was that 
three critical landscape features re- 
mained outside his “works”: the Ander- 
son House to the west, and springs to 
the north and south. Although the situ- 
ation looked grim for the Union colo- 
nel, in that his attackers held at least a 
two to one numerical superiority, 
Mulligan did have several advantages. 
Reinforcements were conceivably 
within supporting distance, his men 
were relatively well armed and 
equipped, morale was high, and he was 
building respectable fortifications on 
good ground. 

Sterling Price pushed his men hard 
toward Lexington, hoping first to bag 
Peabody’s men. When he learned that 
the Federals were in Warrensburg, he 
moved his army forward until it be- 
came clear that the State Guard infan- 
trymen were exhausted and could go 
no farther. Price then rode with most 
of his cavalry on to the town, but ar- 
rived several hours too late to catch 
Peabody. When rain began to fall, the 
Missourian momentarily abandoned 
the idea of pursuing the retreating Yan- 
kees, and settled his army in 
Warrensburg, where the citizens “vied 
with each other in feeding my almost 
famished soldiers,” Price wrote. 

The next morning, the State Guard 
commander briskly drove his cavalry in 
pursuit once more, “the order ‘forward, 
double quick, was given, and our horses 
were spurred into a lope,” one Missou- 
rian remembered. Despite hard gallop- 
ing and “the most strenuous efforts,” 
Peabody’s men escaped and reached 
Lexington safely. Price himself halted 
for the night about two and a half miles 


from Lexington, with his men again 
exhausted and out of provisions. 

Although Price missed an oppor- 
tunity to see action with Peabody’s men 
on September 10 and 11, his chance to 
smell powder again was not far away. 
Pickets from both sides skirmished on 
the night of the 11th, and Mulligan 
passed a sleepless night wondering what 
the State Guard would do next. Early 
on the morning of September 12, a mes- 
sage arrived at College Hill that the en- 
emy were pushing across a bridge near 
the Hockaday farm, “in overwhelming 
force,” only about two miles south of 
Lexington. Mulligan noted that “With 
a glass we could see them as they came, 
General Price riding up and down the 
lines, urging his men on.” Mulligan dis- 
patched three of his companies to skir- 
mish with the State Guard. Missourian 
Ephraim Anderson was “preparing to 
breakfast, in a very primitive style, on 
roasting- ears,’ when shots rang out. 
Quickly forming ranks, the Southern- 
ers saw the Yankees take position about 
300 yards away in a hemp field. Since 
the short-range weapons of the State 
Guardsmen could not reach their en- 
emies, along with the fact that powder, 
lead and percussion caps were in short 
supply and Price did not wish to “risk 
a doubtful engagement,” the South- 
erners were withdrawn after about 
twenty minutes, and awaited the ar- 
rival of their infantry and artillery. 
This “sharp skirmish” with Price’s ad- 
vance guard were the first shots fired 
of the siege of Lexington. The Federals 
then burned the bridge and withdrew 
to their fortifications. 

By early that afternoon, with his 
army again fully assembled, Price 
shifted his forces to the west of Lexing- 
ton and began his advance on the 
Federals again. At least two companies 
of Peabody’s men and two of Van 
Horn’s battalion were thrown forward 
to contest the State Guard this time, and 
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met the enemy about a mile from town. 
The Federals withdrew fighting, taking 
advantage of hedges, corn, grass, fences, 
and even the town cemetery as cover, 
handing out a “warm reception,” as 
State Guard Captain Joseph Wilson put 
it. Hard-pressed and outnumbered by 
the State Guard, the Yankees finally “fled 
like rats,” according to one secessionist 
officer, into the earthworks on College 
Hill, bringing their wounded with 
them. In a tragic mistake, one of the 
companies of the 23rd Illinois manning 
the works mistook one of the return- 
ing Federal companies for a group of 
State Guardsmen. A volley delivered at 
150 yards fortunately only wounded 
one man. 


he State Guard, close on the 

heels of the retreating Yankees, 

finally began to fire at the Col- 
lege Hill fortifications themselves. Wil- 
liam P. Barlow, a lieutenant in Guibor’s 
Battery of the State Guard, described 
the advance to the fortifications: “These 
people [the retreating Federals] Gen. 
Price made one enormous ‘grab’ for, 
going at them with a rush, but they pru- 
dently went back also with a rush, which 
continued until we were close under the 
fort... .Under the impression that we 
were to carry the fort by an instant as- 
sault we opened a hot fire at close range, 
which was hotly returned and a six- 
pound shot soon passed through one 
of our limber chests, cutting a bundle 
of port-fires to pieces and scattering 
them around when each piece ignited 
by the explosion commenced a fright- 
ful fizzing and sputtering. [Captain] 
Rock[ham] Champion stood in their 
midst and, too proud to run in the pres- 
ence of his men, drew himself up wait- 
ing to be blown to pieces, calling out 
“Hello, Guibor, what the d—I kind of 
an infernal machine is this they’re 
throwin’ at you?” [Captain] Guibor 
simply laughed in reply, and Rock, 
much relieved, relaxed from his rigid 
attitude and tried to laugh, too, but it 
was a weak attempt.” 

Both Guibor’s and Bledsoe’s State 
Guard batteries bombarded College 
Hill in the late afternoon, keeping up a 
“brisk fire” within “easy range,” so close 
that a volley of “grape” (canister) was 
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directed at a group of Federal officers 
outside the works. Mulligan described 
the “amusing effect” on his men: “Ev- 
ery officer sought the protection of the 
breastworks and gained the inside of 
the lines of men. But this movement 


| was attributed by them to the terror of 
| their horses, not from any desire to 


contemplate the enemy from a less ex- 
posed position.” Price’s infantry also 
moved into position outside the Fed- 
eral lines. The Yankees responded “vig- 
orously” with artillery and irregular fir- 
ing from their skirmishers, according 
to General Mosby Parsons of the State 
Guard, mounted and conspicuously di- 
recting the fire of one of his batteries, 
Price himself was nearly wounded, but 


| a Federal canister ball merely broke his 


field- glasses. The fighting went on for 
about ninety minutes, and although ex- 


| pecting to be led on to assault the 


works, at dusk the men of the State 
Guard were retired. Price’s troops had 


| nearly exhausted their ammunition, 
| and his men, thousands of whom had 


not eaten in thirty-six hours, required 
rest and food. The commanding gen- 
eral himself established his headquar- 
ters at the local fairgrounds, about two 
miles from the Federal works, to await 


| the arrival of his ammunition train. 


Both sides had suffered light casualties 
and had performed well. The State 
Guard had now trapped the Federals 


| inside their fortifications, while 


Mulligan’s soldiers had shown the 
Southerners that they could put up a 
tough defense. “Lexington was our own 
again,” wrote Mulligan. “We resumed 
the shoveling and working unceasingly 
through the night.” 

That night, both commanding of- 


| ficers held councils of war. On College 


Hill, Mulligan asked the opinions of his 
officers. All but Mulligan agreed that 
evacuation was the best option. Finally, 
Mulligan gave the deciding view: 


| “Gentlemen,” he said, “I have heard 


what you have to say, but, begad, we'll 


| fight ‘em! That’s what we enlisted for, 


and that’s what we'll do.” In the State 
Guard camp, Price met with his subor- 
dinates. Although one or two argued for 
an immediate assault, the majority 
agreed that to save lives, the Federals 
should be surrounded and watched, for 


unless the enemy was reinforced or 
broke out of the siege, victory was in- 
evitable. “We've got ‘em, dead sure,” said 
Price. “All we have to do is to watch ‘em.” 

Dawn on Friday, September 13, 
found the Federals still digging and 
preparing for what was sure to be a cli- 
matic battle for the possession of Lex- 
ington. Although a drenching rain had 
started, the men stood almost knee- 
deep in mud and water, still building 
their earthworks. Lieutenant Thomas 
McClure reported that morning that “I 


Dawn on Friday found the 
Federals still digging and 
preparing for what was 
sure to be a climatic 
battle for the possession 
of Lexington. 
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have been up all night. Our men 
worked on the dyke [sic] until two this 
morning, then they lay down in the 
ditch to sleep.” Later that day, he wrote 
that “We have stood in this ditch all the 
time and are cold, wet, and weary.” In 
the basement of the Masonic College, 
part of the garrison was kept busy mak- 
ing cartridges. In addition, Mulligan 
ordered at least seven buildings and 


some cornfields near his works to be 
burned, in order to deny the State 
Guard close hiding places for sharp- 
shooters. 

The State Guard was busy as well. 
Their camps now fairly encompassed 
Lexington, from a half mile to a mile 
apart, and pickets were thrown out on 
the river and roads, while the men in 
camp began drilling. “Most of our of- 
ficers were comparatively unpracticed; 
but, we began with alacrity, and made 


doing on College Hill. Artillery solid 
shot and canister was cast in a foundry 
in town, and the rounds were soon fab- 
ricated by the men in order to fill empty 
limber chests. Otherwise, “desultory 
skirmishes with pickets and foraging 
parties” kept the Missourians occupied, 
but no serious fighting broke out. 
“Much powder was burned in this way, 
and much lead wasted by the amateurs 
on both sides—each exhausted ingenu- 
ity in crawling up on and devising 


-— 


; telal 
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some progress,” wrote Ephraim Ander- 
son. Their increased proficiency in drill 
cheered the Missourians, and the arrival 
of more recruits lifted their spirits as 
well. Once word spread that Price had 
the Yankees trapped, increasing num- 
bers of recruits came to the State Guard 
camps to join in on the kill. Price’s men 
were also laboring to manufacture their 
own ammunition, as the Federals were 


means to get a shot at the other,” re- 
ported an eyewitness. Some casualties 
did result from this minor skirmishing, 
however. Susan McCausland, a pro- 
Southern resident of Lexington, 
watched small groups of impatient State 
Guardsmen dash into town on a daily 
basis to trade shots with the Federals. 
She saw one of her friends wounded by 
bayonets after he was unhorsed by the 


enemy. Despite this minor bushwhack- 
ing, there was some camaraderie among 
fellow Missourians in the State Guard 
and the Federal ranks. Richard H. 
Musser of the State Guard learned that 
Major George Dills, a childhood ac- 
quaintance, had been killed in the fight- 
ing, and went to the Federal lines un- 
der a flag of truce to retrieve his body. 
Dills was found merely wounded, and 
as Musser was making his way back to 
rejoin his escort he met Colonel 
Peabody. The Union officer graciously 
loaned Musser a pair of pantaloons, a 
clean shirt and a bottle of whisky. 

While both sides prepared for the 
final battle, fortune smiled on Price’s 
Missourians, while Mulligan’s situation 
became more grave. Urged by Price to 
move “as rapidly as possible, night and 
day” on September 13, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Thomas A. Harris finally reported 
at the State Guard encampment with at 
least 2,000 troops of his division from 
northern Missouri, and his arrival was 
greeted with “cheers and acclamations 
on all sides,” a State Guardsman wrote. 
On College Hill, rations were growing 
short, so Federal foraging parties stole 
food from the inhabitants “round 
about.” Far more serious was the sup- 
ply of water available to Mulligan’s men. 
Early in the siege Mulligan had refused 
to have any wells dug, believing that the 
cisterns in the college would provide 
sufficient water for the men and the 
Missouri River enough for the horses 
of the Ist Illinois Cavalry, not to men- 
tion the scores of horses and mules at- 
tached to the army’s wagon train. The 
critical supply of water could only be 
maintained as long as Mulligan’s men 
had access to the river and nearby 
springs. 

The final battle for Lexington be- 
gan on the morning of Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18. With his ammunition wag- 
ons finally at hand, reinforcements in 
place at the fairgrounds, and his ap- 
proximately 15,000 men fed and rested, 
Price moved his divisions to surround 
the Federal works and began the for- 
mal siege of Mulligan’s army. Lieuten- 
ant McClure heard cheering and the 
beating of drums coming from the State 
Guard lines at 7 a.m., and two hours 
later he noted simply, “They are com- 
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ing. The drums have sounded the 
alarm. We are all at our posts.” As they 
moved through the town, some of the 
women of Lexington cheered the Mis- 
sourians and gave them water. Lieuten- 
ant Barlow of Guibor’s Battery remem- 
bered that “The street was lined with 
ladies, sobbing and waving their 
handkerchief[s] and one old gentleman 
mounted a gate post and ‘exhorted’ our 
marching column in true camp-meet- 
ing style.” Price deployed his divisions 
around the Federal lines, with William 
Y. Slack’s on the west, Mosby M. Par- 
sons’ on the southwest, James S. Rains’ 
on the east and northeast, and James H. 
McBride’s and Thomas A. Harris’ in 
support of Slack and Parsons. Congreve 
Jackson’s division and a portion of 
Alexander Steen’s were held in reserve. 
Accompanying the State Guard infan- 
try divisions were five batteries of artil- 
lery, totalling 16 guns, which Price 
placed at points surrounding the en- 
trenchments. Even Mulligan himself 
was impressed by his enemy: “They 
came as one dark moving mass, their 
guns beaming in the sun, their banners 
waving, and their drums beating—ev- 
erywhere, as far as we could see, were 
men, men, men, approaching grandly.” 
Colonel Van Horn put it more suc- 
cinctly: “. .most of the able-bodied men 
of that portion of Missouri were there, 
and they all had something to shoot 
with.” The Federals stood grimly silent, 
as Father Butler walked among them 
and gave his blessing. According to 
Lieutenant McClure, the first cannon 
ball was fired at College Hill at 9:30 a.m., 
and the State Guard infantry began a 
harassing fire as well. 

The first crisis for Mulligan’s com- 
mand, and the most controversial event 
of the siege, came about noon that day. 
The Anderson House, situated just out- 
side the Federal lines, and used as a field 
hospital by Mulligan, was a tempting 
target for the State Guard. Price ordered 
his men to take the structure if it could 
be captured without heavy loss, so Sec- 
ond Division commander General 
Thomas Harris, convinced that the 
house would be an invaluable prize as a 
“point of annoyance and mask for my 
approach to the enemy,” ordered his 
men into the building. Word soon 
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reached Mulligan that the Anderson 
House had fallen, despite the fact that a 
white flag should have, in Mulligan’s 
opinion, provided “sufficient protection 
for the wounded and dying soldiers” 
inside. Price’s men seized the Federal 
surgeon, Father Butler, and 24 sick and 
96 wounded without opposition, then 
began using the building as cover to 
pour a hot fire into the enemy entrench- 


| ments. Enraged, Mulligan ordered the 


house retaken, ordering his men to 
“Teach the d—d vagabonds what it 
means to charge a hospital, and abuse 
wounded men, and insult a priest.” 
Some controversy exists as to which 
part of Mulligan’s command volun- 
teered for the assignment. According to 
the Federal commander, both a com- 
pany of Home Guards and a company 
of the 13th Missouri refused to make 
the assault, so Company B of the 23rd 
Illinois was ordered forward. They 


_ dashed across the eighty yards of open 


ground with a yell, and with “irresist- 
ible human will” drove the Missouri- 
ans from the building. 

One fact is beyond dispute—the 
house was retaken and the State Guard 
inhabitants were “punished by showing 
no quarter.” Private W.H. Mansur re- 
lated that he was cut off in the upper 


_ floor of the house when the Federals 


struck, along with five other State 
Guardsmen. Captain Barger, one of the 
other Missourians, indicated to a sick 
Federal that he was a Mason, and the 
Yankee had Barger lie in bed with him, 
sparing his life. Another State Guards- 
man hid himself in the house and was 
saved as well, but Private Mansur and 
the remaining three men surrendered. 


| As the prisoners were marched down- 


stairs, Mansur luckily found himself at 
the rear of the file, for the first three 
prisoners were killed, so Mansur ran 
back up the stairs, but was brought back 
down at bayonet point. Just as he was 
also about to become a victim of the 
Federal “firing squad,” Mansur escaped 
his captor, “plunged over the dead into 
the lower hall,” and ran into a side room. 


| As he was about to be shot there, an- 
| other Federal saved him and finally took 
| him out of the house and into the Fed- 


| eral lines. General Price himself con- 


demned this “act of savage barbarity- 


the cold-blooded and cowardly murder 
of three defenseless men.” Despite the 
savage recapture of the Anderson 
House, the Federal hold on the struc- 
ture was only temporary—early that 
evening, the State Guard recaptured the 
building in about twenty minutes and 
held it for the remainder of the siege. 
Mulligan admitted losing thirty men in 
the fight for the house, including four 
of the sick and wounded accidentally 
hit by rifle fire, along with Father But- 
ler wounded. According to one account, 
Mulligan’s surgeon in the house was not 
allowed to return to his patients, so one 
of the Illinois captains, a doctor in ci- 
vilian life, went to the hospital and be- 
gan operating on patients with a razor. 


| “The firing was quite 


spirited on all sides 
of the entrenchments 
during the evening 
and throughout the 
entire night’’ 


any years after the event, the 

hospital controversy contin- 

ued. Federal partisans con- 
tinued to question whether it was 
proper in warfare to assault a hospital, 
despite the fact that it was a legitimate 
military target near the Union lines. 
Some Confederates asserted that it was 
improper to locate a hospital at such a 
strategic point, just outside the lines, 
and believed that the Federals had oc- 
cupied the building with sharpshoot- 
ers along with the wounded, no doubt 
confused by the fact that some State 
Guardsmen had rushed to the building 
ahead of the main assaulting column 
and fired from the windows. Clearly, 
Mulligan’s men had used the house for 
defensive purposes only after they had 
recaptured it. 

The second crisis for Mulligan in- 
volved his access to the Missouri River. 
After the Anderson House had been 
captured by the State Guard, Colonel 
Ben Rives sent a portion of his men 
down to the Missouri River, where they 
captured a steamboat and steam ferry 
boat, along with the stores on board. 


The State Guardsmen then moved up 
the bluff, cutting off Mulligan’s forces 
from the river. Two companies of Fed- 
eral Home Guards that were guard- 
ing the boats from the bluffs hastily 
retreated further inside the fortifica- 
tions. Now the Federals were com- 
pletely surrounded, cut off from any 
escape and from their major water 
source, and enthusiastic cheers were 
heard in the State Guard ranks. 

The Missourians continued their 
harassing fire for the rest of the day, as 
Lieutenant McClure witnessed: “They 
have many sharpshooters, who have 
placed themselves round in convenient 
places; some in trees, others behind 
stumps and logs, and from their secure 
position keep constantly firing upon 
us.” “The firing was quite spirited on 
all sides of the entrenchments during 
the evening and throughout the entire 
night,” agreed Missouri Colonel John 
T. Hughes. Several small sorties were 
made by the Federals during the night, 
including one about dark, when they 
“raised a shout” about dusk and at- 
tempted a charge against General 
McBride’s troops, but were quickly 
driven back. General Rains likewise re- 
ported an attack that evening. Al- 


though the Federals were suffering the 
worst effects of the siege, the day’s 
events had sapped the strength of the 
State Guard as well. Fighting in the ex- 
cessive heat had caused fatigue among 
the Missourians, but despite having 
neither blankets nor food during the 
night, General Harris of the State 
Guard claimed that “nothing appeared 
to daunt their resolution, endurance, 
and valor.” 

The beginning of September 19, 
the second day of the siege, showed no 
promise of improvement in the condi- 
tions on College Hill. Hot and dusty 
conditions prevailed, and the Yankees 
enjoyed no breakfast, no water, and a 
constant fire from the State Guard. The 
Ist Illinois Cavalry and some of the 
teamsters had watered their horses out 
of the cisterns at the college, leaving 
little water, and what remained was 
muddy. Two springs outside of the Fed- 
eral works were as unreachable as the 
Missouri River, but some members of 
the garrison nevertheless made the at- 
tempt. The wives of two of Mulligan’s 
men went to one of the springs, were 
allowed to drink themselves, but the 
buckets they carried were politely taken 
from them. Lieutenant Barlow recalled 


that “on the second day we were told 
that a woman came out of the fort toa 
spring midway between the lines and 
filled a number of canteens. ... On her 
next trip, as we were told, she brought 
a bucket, but some of our old hunters, 
with their heavy hair-trigger rifles. . 
.splintered the bucket in her hands. 
They could stand canteens from the 
fair sex, but drew the line at buckets.” 
Missourian Robert Bevier remembered 
a woman who came repeatedly to one 
of the springs, and remained un- 
harmed, but Bevier’s comrades in- 
dulged in a good deal of profane lan- 
guage at her expense. He also noted 
that when a couple of soldiers tried for 
the spring at a run, they were riddled 
with bullets before they were ten feet 
from the works. Colonel John Hughes’ 
men likewise captured or killed several 
Federals seeking water on the night of 
September 19. Probably the worst cases 
of thirst were inside the Federal hospi- 
tal, where patients supposedly wrestled 
with each other for the water in which 
the bleeding stumps of limbs had been 
washed. A brief two hour shower on 
RNS LS EERO FEO RETE BURY, 
Battle seen from Union position. 
Harper's Weekily, Oct. 12, 1861 
State Historical Society of 
Missouri, Columbia 
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the morning of the 19th offered only a 
temporary respite, as the men caught 
the rain in their blankets then wrung 
the liquid into canteens. Mulligan or- 
dered two wells to be dug that night to 
relieve the shortage, to no avail. One 
well, dug to a depth of 97 feet, produced 
no water, and was filled with dead 
horses and covered with dirt. 

To make matters worse in the 
Union works, mixing with the stench 
of the human corpses came the odor 
from dead horses and mules, “Then the 
suffering of the live horses and the 
stench from the dead ones were unen- 
durable,” wrote Charles Morton of 
Peabody’s command. Despite the grim 
situation, the Federals’ morale was still 
good: “..still we are not disheartened,” 
wrote Lieutenant McClure, “but look 
forward to the hour when we can meet 
their fresh troops, even if we are tired, 
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Captain Joseph A. Wilson of Lexington, thus describes the Union Position: " The college is on a bluff about 200 feet 


sleepy, dirty, and hungry.” McClure’s 
optimism was no doubt fueled by the 
other officers, for apparently the men 
had been told if they could hold out 
until the 19th they would be reinforced, 
and the Yankees watched all day for the 
Stars and Stripes and listened for the 
boom of friendly artillery. “But they 
looked and listened in vain,” wrote 
Mulligan, and all day long they fought 
without water, their parched lips crack- 
ing, their tongues swollen, and the 
blood running down their chins when 
they bit their cartridges and the saltpe- 
tre entered their blistered lips.” 

The State Guardsmen continued 
an incessant fire throughout the day 
and night. Although the artillery fire 
had slackened, the cracking of squirrel 
rifles, shotguns and other civilian weap- 
ons was constant. Some State Guards- 
men even posted themselves in trees to 
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above the low-water mark, and from 15 to 30 feet higher than North or Main street. Third street runs along the top 
of the bluff, Close to and surrounding the college building was a rectangular fort of sods and earth about 12 feet 
thick and 12 feet high; with bastions at the angles and embrasures for guns. At a distance of 200 to 800 feet was an 
irregular line of earth works protected by numerous traverse, occasional redoubts, a good ditch, trous-de-loup, wires, 
etc,, etc, Still farther on the west and north were rifle-pits. The works would have required 10,000 or 15,000 men to 
occupy them fully, All the ground from the fortifications to the river was then covered with scattering timber. The 
spring just north and outside of fortifications, was in a deep wooded ravine, and was the scene of some sharp skirmishing 
at night, owing to the attempts of the garrison to get water when their cisterns gave out.” ‘ 
Explanation of the Diagram of the Hospital Position: " a is the Anderson house or hospital; b a smaller brick house 
back of it; c an outlying low earth work, projecting down nearly into the ravine, represented by the dotted line, while 
the enclosed earthwork was built up around the head of the ravine, as shown by the plain line; d the sally-port in the 
earthworks, about one hundred yards from the hospital; e a canal-like carriageway leading up to the house, and in which 
the sharpshooters lay secure, only about eighty feet from the front door of the hospital; the brackets represent Federal 
picket-guard stations with a little dirt thrown up for protection; the dotted line sss shows a deep gorge or ravine which 


was full of Confederate sharp-shooters. 
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fire into the entrenchments. Colonel 
John T. Hughes divided his troops into 
reliefs, keeping 300 of them firing at a 
time, replacing the weary men with 
fresh ones. No doubt some Federals be- 
came as painfully aware of the effective- 
ness of the enemy sharpshooters as one 
of Peabody’s men. As Private Samuel 
Fox attempted to pick off a sharp- 
shooter, he was dangerously wounded 
in the head, “causing the loss of one eye 
and completely disabling him for life.” 
The Missourians were now so close to 
the works that “a man, a head, or a cap 
shown for a single instant above the 
works, was sure to be saluted with fifty 
balls that never went many inches from 
the mark.” Colonel Hughes even re- 
ported that citizens and “amateur fight- 
ers” fell into the ranks with shotguns 
and rifles to follow his commands. Sev- 
eral eyewitnesses mentioned one 


Diagram of the Hospital Position, 
from the "Historyof Lafayette County, Missouri”, 


old Missourian, dressed in buckskins 
and armed with a long rifle, who would 
go up to the State Guard lines each 
morning at 7 o'clock, carrying his lunch 
ina tin pail. He would bang away at the 
Federals until noon, eat his dinner, then 
continue firing until 6 p.m., when he 
would return home to supper and a 
night’s sleep. 

Complementing the accuracy of 
some of the State Guard small arms, the 
artillery pieces of the Missouri army 
were able to score hits against the Ma- 
sonic College itself. Churchill Clark, 
grandson of William Clark of Lewis & 
Clark fame, heated some solid shot for 
his guns, then fired them into the 
rafters of the building. The hot shot fell 
onto the floor below, but were quickly 
disposed of by Federals inside. At first 
Major Van Horn had the honor of 
throwing out the hot shot, but he soon 
turned the assignment over to an en- 
thusiastic young soldier, perhaps 12 or 
14 years old, who “cheeringly” threw 
them from the building. Nightfall 
“ended the experiment,” wrote a State 
Guard eyewitness, “which was exciting 
and interesting, but not successful.” The 
Federal artillery kept up a spirited re- 
turn fire as well. With a limited supply 
of rounds themselves, the Yankees re- 
sorted to collecting Confederate shots 
whenever they fell close by. On one day 
of the siege alone, 28 rounds of State 
Guard solid shot were fired back at 
their original owners. Lieutenant 
Barlow of Guibor’s Battery remem- 
bered that many shot were sent back 
and forth three or four times each, as 
he discovered by observing their pol- 
ished sides, made by penetrating earth 
or brick walls. While resting between 
firings, the men of Guibor’s Battery en- 
joyed visits by a number of ladies with 
baskets of provisions, who would 
“stand behind the brick houses and lis- 
ten to the frequent whiz of the minnies 
[sic] in wonder,” wrote Barlow. “I re- 
member that one lady, after we had fin- 
ished dinner and returned her empty 
basket, wished to remain and see the 
guns open fire, and we were compelled 
to almost drive her away, as the brick 
walls of a dwelling-house gave little 
protection from the enemy’s shot at 
that close range.” 


There was some negotiation be- 
tween the warring factions that day. By 
eight p.m., Price sent a flag of truce into 
the Federal lines, offering his enemies 
a chance to withdraw unmolested if 
they surrendered. After two hours, the 
truce party returned and received 
Mulligan’s refusal. About the same time, 
Generals Harris and Parsons were vis- 
ited by a “deputation” of Federal sur- 
geons asking that they be allowed to 
move their sick and wounded into the 
city, and eventually some 122 Union ill 
and battle casualties were withdrawn 
from the scene of fighting. Taking ad- 
vantage of the truce, many Federals 
made it to the river to fill their canteens, 
and one daring set of Illinois men se- 
cured a barrel full of brackish, muddy 
water and managed to haul it back into 
their lines. 

While Mulligan and his men suf- 
fered from thirst and rebel bullets, 
Western Department commander Ma- 
jor General John C. Fremont tried to 
reinforce the beleaguered Federals in 
Lexington. Orders were issued from 
Fremont’s headquarters in St. Louis 
sending Brigadier General Samuel 
Sturgis from Mexico, Missouri, Colo- 
nel Jefferson C. Davis from Jefferson 
City, and Brigadier General John Pope 
at Palmyra moving toward Lexington 
to help Mulligan’s “brave little band,” 
as the department commander termed 
the garrison. Fremont believed that 
“Every effort. .. should be made to re- 
tain the post at Lexington,” but despite 
his urging, all three of his subordinates 
failed him. Davis complained of a lack 
of ammunition, supplies, harness and 
wagons, and managed to advance part 
of the way up the Missouri River, (only 
to have a portion of his command ac- 
cidentally fire into each other), but did 
not move far enough to help Mulligan. 
Pope sent two regiments toward Lex- 
ington, only to have one skirmish with 
some State Guardsmen, withdraw, and 
convince the other regiment to go with 
them. Sturgis made the most progress. 
With 1,200 men, he marched toward 
the city, and heard the sound of guns 
in Lexington on the morning of Sep- 
tember 19. When scouts reported that 
the rebels occupied the town, Sturgis 
formed his men in line of battle, and 


encountered some rebel pickets, but did 
little else. About four miles away from 
Lexington, Sturgis encountered a black 
man, who warned him that the State 
Guard had captured the river ferry and 
had 5,000 men in position to ambush 
the Federals. Sturgis believed the infor- 
mant, called a halt, then moved his men 
off toward Kansas City. 


Price sent a flag of | 


truce into the Federal 
lines, offering his 
enemies a chance to 
withdraw unmolested if 
they surrendered. 


he black informant was en- | 


tirely correct. As he neared 

Lexington, Sturgis sent a mes- 
senger to Mulligan with a note sewed 
inside his coat lining. On the night of 
the 18th, however, the messenger was 
captured by the Confederates and sent 
on to Price, where he was searched and 
the note found. With this warning, Price 
ordered General Parsons on the morn- 


ing of the 19th to move 3,000 of hismen | 


across the river to meet Sturgis. Gen- 
eral Jackson’s Third Division crossed 
the Missouri as well. When the Federal 
column withdrew, Parsons and Jackson 
brought their men back across to re- 
sume their siege positions. Due to the 
sluggishness of his subordinates in 
marching on Lexington, and Fremont’s 
failure to guarantee the movement of 
reinforcements, Mulligan and the men 
of the “Irish Brigade” were doomed to 
failure on College Hill. 

At least one Federal “reinforce- 
ment” with Sturgis did make it through 
the State Guard lines, but no farther. 


Franc Wilkie, a reporter for The New | 


York Times, decided that a reporter who 
actually traveled to the scene of the ac- 
tion got the best story. Cheated out of a 
good column by Sturgis’ retreat, and 
fortified by a few bottles of wine fur- 


nished by a wealthy local resident, | 


Wilkie crossed the Missouri, surren- 
dered himself to the Southerners and 
was taken to see General Price. The gen- 


eral thought Wilkie was a spy, forhe was | 


carrying a pass signed by Fremont, and 
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forced him to spend the night under 
guard. The next day, Price ordered 
Wilkie released, and given to the pro- 
vost-marshall with orders to treat him 
as a gentleman. The correspondent was 
allowed to observe the State Guard and 
record his impressions, but Price cau- 
tioned his men to “keep an eye on him. 
He is a Yankee.” After several days, 
Wilkie returned to St. Louis, without 
money and without his coat, “borrowed 
by a gentleman in the provost-marshal’s 
office at Lexington, who had forgotten 
to return it,’ as he explained. Despite 
his hardships, Wilkie became the first 
correspondent to publish a detailed re- 
port of the Lexington action in North- 
ern papers. 

As the second day of the formal 
siege closed, Price’s men discovered the 
unique tactical weapon that would fi- 
nally give them victory: baled hemp. Ac- 
cording to one source, a lot of hemp 
bales were brought from the nearby 
town of Wellington during the siege and 
dumped along the streets. Others claim 
bales were taken from the lower decks 
of the captured steamboat, or were 
found in warehouses along the river. Re- 
gardless of where they were found, sev- 
eral claimed that they originated the 
“hempbale strategy,” the notion to use 
the bales as cover. It is likely that Tho- 
mas A. Harris should have the credit. 
In any case, as Missouri writer John 
Edwards wrote, “whoever originated it 
certainly had a clear, mathematical 
head.” General Harris’ men had greatly 
exerted themselves to erect some crude 
fortifications as protection from the 
Federal fire, where timber could be 
found, but where the Federals had 
cleared the field, the task was far more 
difficult. Harris asked Price to supply 
132 bales of hemp to be placed as forti- 
fications for his men. He first ordered 
them soaked in the river to prevent 
them catching fire, but Harris soon dis- 
covered that the added weight made it 
very difficult for his exhausted men to 
move them. In addition, some of the 
wet bales were lost in the river, and men 
and guns became drenched trying to 
move them. Instead, he ordered that 
they be moved up the bluff and then 
wetted. Once wet, the bales were formi- 
dable. “These bales of hemp, weighing 


some four hundred pounds each, 
needed only a few buckets of water 


| poured on them to weigh a half ton, and 


become as solid and heavy as lead,” 
wrote Richard Musser. Also on the 
evening of the 19th, General Rives, at 
the suggestion of and with the assis- 
tance of General Harris, brought up a 
large number of bales and formed 
breastworks on either side of the Ander- 
son House. Colonel Hughes of Rives’ 
Division described them as “extended 


__ like the wings of a partridge net, so as 


to cover and protect several hundred 
men at a time,” perfect for cover as they 
moved forward. 


he final day of the siege began 

with a State Guard artillery 

bombardment at 1 a.m. as the 
Southerners tried their best to batter 
the college building. They also added 
the fire of small arms which continued 
through the morning. The Federals ex- 
pected an assault, but none came. The 
morning dawned cold and cloudy, with 
rain for about an hour, but not enough 
to alleviate the water shortage on the 
hill. At least some of the Federals were 


| allowed to enjoy a breakfast of coffee 


and flour cake, sitting in their positions 
staring at comrades covered in “clay, 
dust, smoke, and sweat.” 

On the morning of the 20th, Gen- 
eral Harris ordered additional hemp 
bales brought up for his men, and Gen- 
eral McBride asked Price for bales for 
his troops as well, and soon a number 
of wagons were sent down to the river 
warehouses with a detail of men to load 
the precious hemp. Delivered to the 
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State Guard lines, a breastwork was 
soon extended, not manned by all of 
Price’s men, but just those in front of 
the Anderson House and for perhaps 
two hundred yards north of it. Captain 
Wilson of the State Guard described 
how the bales were used: “Two or three 
men would get behind a bale, roll it 
awhile, then stop and shoot awhile. A 
line would be advanced in this way as 
close as was thought proper, and while 
the men lay behind and fired, a second 
line would be rolled up and placed on 
top of the first.” A local civilian recalled 
that three men without weapons were 
placed behind a bale, crawling, push- 
ing and rolling the hemp with their 
heads, while men with arms crawled be- 
hind them. “None had ever before sug- 
gested or used a moveable palisade since 
the time of the feudal knight and his 
heavy shield,” wrote State Guardsman 
Robert Bevier.' The Federals “helplessly 
gazed at this novel mode of warfare with 
as much amazement as Macbeth did 
upon the moving of Birnam wood to 
Dunisnane,” he added. With Price en- 
couraging his men, the State Guards- 
men were soon moving and firing be- 
tween and over the bales, shooting at 
anything that appeared above the Fed- 
eral works. “A man’s head above their 
works was in a very precarious posi- 
tion,” wrote Ephraim Anderson, as the 
fire forced Mulligan’s men to “lie down 
and keep close.” 

The protection afforded by the 
bales boosted the morale of the State 
Guard, for they hoped that many lives 
would be saved by using this strategy 
rather than by attempting an all-out as- 


Price’s men discovered 


the unique tactical 
weapon that would 
finally give them 


victory: baled hemp. 


sault. Colonel Hughes remembered that 
“My own men were so fired up with 
enthusiastic courage that it was almost 
impossible to prevent them from leap- 
ing over the bales of hemp and scaling 
the enemy’s entrenchments, and plung- 
ing right into the ditches.” 

The advance of the hemp bales 
“elicited the obstinate resentment of the 
enemy, who was profuse in the bestowal 
of round and grape shot, and was not 
at all economical of his minie balls,” 
wrote General Harris. Despite their best 
efforts, Mulligan’s bullets would only 
cause the bales to rock a little, then settle 
back, and hot shot would not set them 


afire once they were soaked in water. | 
Price was quite correct when he wrote 
that the hemp bales were as efficient as 
the cotton bales used by Andrew 
Jackson’s men at the Battle of New Or- 
leans in 1815. 

By early afternoon, the hemp | 
breastwork had moved dangerously 
close to Mulligan’s entrenchments, and 
the rebel “anaconda” seemed unstop- 
pable. Lieutenant Colonel John Boyd’s 
men advanced to within 50 paces of the 
Federal works. Colonel Rives reported 
that his Fourth Division advanced to 
within 100 yards of enemy, as did Gen- 
eral McBride. 

To increase the discomfort of the 
Federals, Missouri General Parsons 
brought Guibor’s Battery up to within 
200 yards of the works, and ordered part 


Battle of Lexington 
National Archives 


of his infantry to occupy a brick build- 
ing 80 yards away, and soon they began 
preparing for a general assault. Colo- 
nel Mulligan himself claimed that a 
State Guard six-pounder cannon du- 
elled with one of his artillery pieces for 
three hours at the range of 175 feet! 
Not all of the State Guardsmen 


were content to snipe from behind | 
hemp bales. At about 9 o’clock that | 


morning, a party from General Harris’ 
division left their bales, rushed a short 
distance and briefly captured a small 
outer-work, or lunette, northwest of the 
college, but the Union Home Guards 
and one company of the 23rd IHinois 


managed to drive them out shortly af- 
terward. 

But the Missourians were not fin- 
ished. At 1 p.m., the only hand-to-hand 
combat of the entire siege took place 
when men from Harris’ division tested 
the works again. The Federals, no 
doubt somewhat relieved by being able 
to fight Missourians in front of hemp 
bales, leapt over the works and met the 
State Guardsmen half way. After a short 
fight, the Missourians drove the Yan- 
kees back inside and then retired a 
short distance. Company D of the Irish 
Brigade charged across a space of 800 
yards to bolster the line, but once they 
arrived, the Illinois men heard cries of 
“cease firing, a flag of truce,” and hoped 
that in fact the State Guard had raised 
the flag, that this charge had finally 
forced them to give up. But this was not 
the case. 

Although the exact sequence of 
events is confused, it is possible that a 
“truce flag” or white handkerchief had 
been raised by Major Becker of the 
Home Guards to ask if the Southerners 
would let them bring in their wounded, 
but the handkerchief had been seen 
from other parts of the field, and the 
firing suddenly ceased. 

As many of the confused Federals 
fled to the rear and the inner works, 
Company D and parts of two other 
companies stood to face the rebel on- 
slaught, and the Missourians closed in. 
The Home Guards ran through the 
camp, spreading panic by claiming that 
their comrades had been killed and the 
rebels were swarming among them. 
Mulligan’s attempts to rally his Home 
Guards were futile. 

By about 1:30 p.m., Major Becker, 
now in position near the college build- 
ing, thought himself to be the highest 
ranking unwounded officer in the de- 
fenses. By the early afternoon, Mulligan 
had been wounded twice, and Peabody, 
Marshall and Van Horn were likewise 
disabled. Soon another white flag ap- 
peared from the Missouri Home 
Guards’ line, west of the college, no 
doubt raised by Major Becker when he 
retreated into the inner entrenchments. 
Price noticed one or both of Becker’s 
flags from his headquarters, ordered his 
men to cease firing, and sent Colonel 
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Thomas Snead to find out what was 
happening. 

Mulligan was soon notified by an 
orderly that the enemy had sent a flag 
of truce. With the flag was a note from 
Price, asking why the firing had ceased. 
Mulligan replied, “General, I hardly 
know, unless you have surrendered.” 
“He at once took pains to assure me that 
this was not the case,” wrote Mulligan. 
Mulligan then discovered that it was 
Becker who had raised the flag. 

Mulligan ordered his men back to 
their positions, to use up their powder, 
then to defend themselves the best they 
could. A council of war was held in the 
college. Only two of the six officers 
present voted to fight on. “Then the flag 
of truce was sent out with our surren- 
der,” wrote Mulligan. 

When they learned of Becker’s 
white flag, many Federals, including 
Mulligan, cursed the Home Guard 
commander and shed tears, for they 
were still willing to fight the battle to 
the last. Some in the Federal lines were 
confused—a company of Peabody’s 
regiment, refreshed from nearly a bar- 
tel of water they had stored, thought 
that the State Guard had surrendered, 
and rejoiced, but “How bitter the dis- 
appointment and deep the chagrin 
when the truth was learned,” wrote 
Charles Morton. Other Federals were 
equally indignant, “not once wavering 
nor dreaming of being taken.” Despite 
the desire to make a last stand, Mulligan 
was no doubt relieved to negotiate the 
means “by which an immense effusion 
of blood was spared.” Doubtless many 
State Guardsmen felt as did a major 
who was “electrified” by the waving of 
the white flag, and many Missourians 
wanted to cheer, but General Rains 
wisely warned them, “Wait a moment, 
boys, until we ascertain if they really 
want to surrender, and then you may 
halloo all you want to.” 

When he learned that the Federals 
would accept unconditional surrender, 
Colonel Snead sent an officer to inform 
Price, and the general came at once. He 
told Mulligan he would take his surren- 
der and that of his officers immediately. 
Colonel Marshall greeted Price in 
friendly manner, and Colonel Hughes 
noticed that “friendly greetings took 


place between Federals and Confeder- 
ates, who but a few moments before had 
been engaged in deadly conflict.” 
Mulligan and the others came forward 
and offered their swords, but Price re- 


| fused, saying that it would be wrong to 


deprive men who had fought so bravely 


__ of their swords. As the Yankee flags were 


lowered on the works, Ephraim Ander- 
son recalled “a wild shout. . .echoing 
from the hills, it was taken up and pro- 
longed from rank to rank, until, reach- 
ing the distant camps, it resounded back 
again.” 

With the surrender complete, 
many of the disgusted Federal cavalry- 
men shot their mounts to keep them 
from falling into the hands of the en- 
emy, and at least a few tried to shoot 
Major Becker, with no success. The 
Home Guard officer was undoubtedly 
roundly condemned for his action, but 
it was the only possible course. As 
Mulligan himself admitted, “Our am- 
munition was about gone. We were out 
of rations, and had been without water 
for days, and many of the men felt like 
giving up the post, which it seemed im- 
possible to hold longer.” 


At four p.m., the Federals stacked 
their arms inside the works, but not 
before the Irish Brigade gave Price one 
more show of defiance. agparandy | 
Mulligan’s men marched around the 
inner side of the works with colors and 
music, to the great disgust of some State 


| Guardsmen, (who threatened to open 
fire again), then formed a hollow square 
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to stack their arms. A Captain Thomas 
of Peabody’s command surrendered his 
sword to his brother in the State Guard, 
and as one Missourian noted, “there was 
general inquiry on each side as to whom 
on the other of old-time friends, school- 
fellows and relatives had been killed or 
wounded.” 

About an hour later, the final act 
of the surrender was played out, as 
some of the State Guardsmen climbed 
onto the roof of the college. Soon the 
Stars and Stripes were lowered and the 
State Guard raised their flag amid the 
shouts and cheers of thousands of men. 
According to Mulligan, however, the 
State Guardsmen had difficulty in re- 
moving his flag, for the halyard was cut 
and the flag nailed to the staff. “Their 


Jackson addressed the 
Yankees in “harsh 
language,’ demanding 
to know what business 
they had to make war 
in Missouri. 


only resource was to cut down the pole, 
which was done while we turned our 
faces away,’ wrote Mulligan. Lieuten- 
ant McClure and Mulligan, no doubt 
with many others, had tears streaming 
down their faces. McClure was told by 
his commander that death was prefer- 
able to surrender, but “We have done 
our duty.” 


Before they were allowed to leave, 
the Federals were subjected to a speech 
from none other than Governor 
Claiborne Jackson himself. The gover- 
nor addressed the Yankees in “harsh lan- 
guage,” demanding to know what busi- 
ness they had to make war in Missouri, 
and adding that if Missouri needed 
troops from Illinois they would ask for 
them. After upbraiding Mulligan’s men 
at length, Jackson told them they would 
be released. In reality, Price and Jack- 
son had little choice. The thousands of 
State Guardsmen were difficult enough 
to feed and move, let alone a few thou- 
sand prisoners. 


he captured Yankees then 

marched out to the tune of 

“Dixie,” played by the State 
Guard bands. Later, Mulligan’s Illinois 
enlisted men, along with eight women, 
were escorted across the Missouri River 
to the Hannibal and Quincy Railroad 
and traveled by train to Quincy, Illinois. 
Shortly afterward, Peabody’s Missouri- 
ans were released on parole, as were the 
Home Guards, and eventually their of- 
ficers. All the captured Federals took an 
oath not to serve against Missouri or 
the Southern Confederacy, with a pen- 
alty of death if caught doing so. The 
phrase “until exchange,” which later 
became a standard part of such oaths, 
was apparently omitted, leading many 
soldiers to question later whether they 
could legitimately take up arms again 
even after exchange. This uncertainty 
was certainly highlighted when it was 
reported that some of Peabody’s men, 
again captured at Shiloh the following 
April, were shot by the Confederates for 
violating their parole. So many of the 
men of the 1st Illinois Cavalry refused 
to serve further, despite having been 
mustered in for three years, that the 
regiment was disbanded in July of 1862. 
Mulligan refused the parole, and along 
with his nineteen year old wife, (who 
arrived in Lexington after the siege be- 
gan), was held as a prisoner until Octo- 
ber 30. They traveled in Price’s private 
9 SR SE es 
Left: Claiborne addressing Federal 
prisoners after their surrender at 
Lexington. Harper's Weekly, Oct. 19, 
1861, State Historical Society Missouri | 


carriage and were treated with every 
courtesy until they returned to St. Louis 
under a flag of truce. 

Casualty estimates on both sides 
varied. Price claimed 25 killed and 72 
wounded, from a force of at least 
16,000. Far more likely are the figures 
reported later, 38 killed and 150 
wounded. Federal losses were probably 
close to the 39 killed and 120 wounded 
listed in one dispatch. 

The victory was complete. Price 
initially claimed to have taken 3,500 
prisoners, including 5 colonels, a ma- 
jor and 118 other commissioned offic- 
ers, 5 pieces of artillery and 2 mortars, 
over 3,000 stands of arms, a large num- 
ber of sabers, about 750 horses, cavalry 
equipment, wagons, teams and ammu- 
nition, commissary stores, and about 
$900,000 taken from the Lexington 
bank by the Federals before the siege be- 
gan. (From the latter amount, Gover- 
nor Jackson requested and received the 
$37,000 owed the state.) Price knew that 
it was the courage and ingenuity of his 
citizen’s army that secured these spoils 
when he wrote, “No general ever com- 
manded a braver or a better army. It is 
composed of the best blood and the 
bravest men of Missouri.” 

Unfortunately for the Missourians, 
Price’s most complete victory during 
the Civil War quickly unraveled. Finally 
moved to action by Mulligan’s surren- 
der and the urging of President Lincoln, 
General Fremont left St. Louis in late 
September, and with about 38,000 men 
marched to fight the climatic battle with 
the State Guard. The warnings Ben 
McCulloch gave Price in Springfield 
came true. On September 29, Price or- 
dered the State Guard to leave Lexing- 
ton, after having advised the unarmed 
recruits that had flocked to him to re- 
turn to their homes and await a more 
convenient time to rise. He reached the 
Osage River on October 8, with only 
about 7,000 men, and eventually fell 
back to Neosho, in southwest Missouri, 
where the “rump” Missouri legislature 
passed an ordinance of secession in late 
October. After occupying Springfield, 
Fremont was removed from command 
in early November without giving battle 
to Price, and “Old Pap” and his men 
would remain in the state until Febru- 


ary, 1862. It was then that a new Fed- 
eral army under the command of Briga- 
dier General Samuel Curtis would fi- 
nally drive the State Guard from 
Missouri for good and soundly defeat 


them, Ben McCulloch, and the rest of | 


General Earl Van Dorn’s army at Pea 
Ridge, Arkansas on March 7-8, 1862. 
To the people of the North, the 
defeat at Lexington was another in a 
string of disasters in 1861. Again a Fed- 
eral force had fought bravely but had 
ultimately been defeated, the second 
major loss in Missouri that year. To the 
Confederates, Lexington was a tremen- 
dous triumph, the most complete vic- 
tory of 1861, following closely after Bull 
Run and Wilson’s Creek. Ironically, the 
“Battle of the Hemp Bales” was also the 
last major victory won by the Missouri 
State Guard and Sterling Price. There 
would never be another Confederate 
victory in Missouri on the scale of Lex- 
ington. After the fall of 1861, secession- 
ist sentiment in the state would remain 
strong, but never again would the Con- 
federates be as hopeful of “delivering” 
Missouri from Federal occupation. 


FOOTNOTE #1: 

The use of hemp bales may have been 
original, but the general principles were 
not. The use of a “gabion and fascine” was 
the standard technique of siege warfare 
throughout the age of gunpowder. Con- 
temporary engravings of the siege of 
Schweidnitz, 1758, clearly show the besieg- 
ing artillery battery in the first parallel pro- 
tected by earthworks and gabions, while 
the illustrations in Mandar’s “De 
LArchitecture des Forteresses” of 1801 
contains illustrations indicating the tech- 
nique of filling the defensive ditch with 
both gabions and fascines to assist the fi- 
nal assault. At the siege of Riga in 1812, 
the attacking French used this basic tech- 
nique before being outflanked by naval 
gunfire from a British squadron offshore, 
commanded by Sir James Saumarez. (A 
fictionalized, but historically accurate, ac- 
count of this siege can be found in C. S. 
Forester’s The Commodore. 


gabion (fort) a bottomless basket of 
earth, used in fortification and 
engineering 

fascine a brushwood faggot used to full 
ditches, protect a shore, etc. 
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Decision in 
the West 


THE STORY SO FAR 
hwarted in his December 1863 attempt to take the 


T Confederate stronghold of Vicksburg by invading Mis- 
sissippi from the north, Major General Ulysses S. Grant joins 
the Army of the Tennessee at Milliken’s Bend, on the Louisi- 
ana shore of the Mississippi, just north of Vicksburg. After 
exhausting various possible approaches to the city, Grant de- 
termines to march the army south down the Louisiana shore 
of the Mississippi and find a suitable area on which the army 
can assemble and rendezvous with the fleet, which meanwhile 
will have run the gauntlet of the batteries at Vicksburg. The 


fleet will then transport the army across the river to the Mis- | 


sissippi shore, from where it can either move inland to engage 
the enemy or south to link up with Major General Nathaniel 
P. Banks’ army investing Port Hudson. On March 31st 1863 a 
one thousand man column —the “opening wedge”—set off 
clown the western shore of the river. By April 7th they had 
reached Joshua James’ Ione plantation, south of New Carthage. 
Eight days later they were still anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of the Union fleet........ 


PREPARATION 


T he fleet lay at anchor at Young’s Point, a few miles above 
Vicksburg. Aboard the gunboats discipline was far more 
rigorous than in the army. Each morning the decks were 
holystoned to the utmost whiteness. Bells sounded every half 
hour throughout the day, signaling the passage of time. Each 
morning the Admiral’s flag would flutter from his vessel, an- 
nouncing what clothes the fleet was to wear that day: white 
flag- dress in white, blue flag dress in blue, and so forth. Every 
precaution was taken to prevent surprise. Picket boats rowed 


SEE CE 


THIS ISTHE SECOND PART of a four-part series on the 
Vicksburg campaign of 1863. Part Il continues the narra- ; 
tive account from the point of view of the men ofthe Union ; 
army and navy, Part Ill, Five Battles in Eighteen Days, « 
will widen the focus to include the perspectives of a 
woman living north of Grand Gulf, a South Carolina Lieu- 
tenant in Johnston’s relief army, and Lieutenant General 
John C. Pemberton, Confederate commander at 

- Vicksburg. Part !V, The Siege will include sidebars on the 

* struggle for Port Hudson and General Joseph E. 

Johnston's role in the campaign, and an overview of the 
campaign and discussion of what the Confederates might 
have done to defeat Grant. 
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guard, and armed men were positioned on every deck. The guns 
were kept loaded with grape and canister, and ammunition was 
piled in little pyramids ready for instant use. Low steam was 
maintained at all times, unless otherwise ordered 

On March 25th two steam rams, the Lancaster and the 
Switzerland, had attempted to run the batteries in daylight. 
The Lancaster had been sunk by a shot through the boiler, 
and the Switzerland had nearly been sunk too. Clearly the cloak 
of darkness was vital. The passage this time would be made by 
a fleet consisting of seven gunboats and three steam trans- 


PART II: 
RUNNING THE 
BATTERIES 


Keith Poulter 


ports. The gunboats would be manned by their regular crews, 
the transports by soldier volunteers. The gunboats had coal 
barges, each holding 10,000 bushels of coal, secured on their 
port sides. The coal would be needed below Vicksburg to fuel 
the fleet, and the barges also gave protection to the gunboats. 
Other barges containing equipment were lashed to the star- 
board sides of five of the gunboats. Lafayette (Captain Henry 
G. Walke) had the captured Confederate ram General Price 
lashed to its starboard (right) side. The Lafayette had only 
joined the fleet in March, its castings still incomplete. Work 


Above: The Union fleet on the Yazoo, North of Vicksburg 
Library of Congress 

Left: Boat identifications flags from the diary of 

Captain William Hoel’s papers. From the collection of the 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 


on the boat had been finished, but it floated very low in the 
water, making it slow and difficult to maneuver; later part of 
her wheel guards would be cut away to increase her speed. 
Benton’s starboard side was protected by the tug Ivy. 

The great essential with the transports was to protect the 
boilers, and to conceal the fire below the boilers. Accordingly 
they were loaded with bales of hay and cotton between the 
guards and the boilers on the boiler deck, up to the deck above. 
The deck in front of the boilers was treated in the same way, 
adding sacks of grain. Cotton was better at stopping projec- 
tiles, but the hay would be needed for forage by the army be- 
low Vicksburg. The cotton was soaked in water from hoses, 
the better to absorb enemy shot and render it less flammable. 
Similar measures were adopted on the gunboats, which also 
hung huge logs over their sides. Spare chains and other iron 
objects were placed over vulnerable areas. 

It was not expected that the fleet could pass Vicksburg 
unnoticed, but it was important to delay the moment of dis- 
covery as long as possible, so as to shorten the period under 
fire. Accordingly all boats were ordered to get up a good head 
of steam before weighing anchor, as this would minimize the 
noise of the engines. Exhausts were routed into the wheel 
houses, again to minimize noise. This created a tendency for 
the soot in the stacks to catch fire (as it was no longer moist- 
ened by the steam), producing a telltale column of sparks in 
the air above; so the stacks were thoroughly cleaned to mini- 
mize this possibility. No lights were to be allowed on board, 
and strict silence was to be observed. All animals—chickens, 
cats, dogs—were put ashore lest they become frightened and 
alert the defenders. It had been intended to run the batteries 
on the 15th, but the transports were not ready. Accordingly 
the move was shifted to the night of the 16th. 

Admiral David D. Porter’s orders for the 16th were very 
specific. He would take the lead in his flagship, the Benton, 
followed by the Lafayette (with Price attached), Louisville, 
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Mound City, Pittsburgh, Carondelet, and Tuscumbia. The trans- 
ports would follow, hugging the Louisiana shore. Their chance 
of getting through would be enhanced by the pall of smoke 
expected to cover the river as a result of fire from both shore 
batteries and gunboats. No vessel was to run directly astern of 
another, nor be any nearer than 50 yards to any other, so as 
minimize the risk of collisions. They were also to take pains to 
avoid becoming fouled on the sunken levee opposite the city. 
One barge contained ammunition and this, for obvious rea- 
sons, was to be left to float freely behind the rest of the fleet. 
The gunboats were not to fire until fired upon, and the guns 
were sighted so as to engage all three tiers of shore batteries. 


THE FIRE 
AND THE FURY 


T he 16th had been a clear, fresh day, and it was succeeded 
by, a clear starlit night, though it was very dark down 
by the surface of the water. Thousands of watching soldiers 
lined the shore. Just before dusk the steamer Silver Moon drifted 
down the river, the sweet sounds of a calliope drifting back 
from her. Aboard the tug Henry von Phul, anchored just out of 
range of the Vicksburg guns, General Grant, his wife, and sev- 
eral members of his staff sat, reminding one observer of a party 
in a box at the opera waiting for the curtain to rise. One of the 
younger Grant children curled up on Lieutenant Colonel James 
Harrison Wilson’s lap. By 10:00 p.m. the moon had dipped 
beneath the trees, and down at the water line it was difficult to 
see the dark river and the canebrakes and swamps along its 
border. There was no sound save that of the katydids and frogs, 
and the gurgling of the water along the hulls of the anchored 
vessels. Aboard the fleet all was ready. The guns had been cast 
loose and prepared for action, and many of the gunners were 
stripped to the waist. Buckets of sand had been strategically 
placed, for use should the decks become slick with blood. 
Down river the lights of Vicksburg gradually winked out. 
Not all the lights, however, for the officers of the garrison and 
their ladies were enjoying a Grand Ball. This was known to the 
Union commanders, who hoped the sounds of revelry would 
help drown any noises from the river. Suddenly a red light 
winked from the shore, moving up and down. The signal to 
start! The Benton slipped anchor, and began to drift towards 
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the bend in the river above Vicksburg. She was balky and diffi- 
cult to steer, repeatedly refusing to point her head downstream. 
Finally, just before 11:00 p.m. she rounded the bend, a gray phan- 
tom passing in the night. One by one the other vessels followed. 
On board the ships the silence was tangible. The first of the city’s 
fortifications loomed into sight. Some lights could be seen, and 
the flicker of campfires. Were they after all going to pass unno- 
ticed in the night? Or were the rebel gunners already sighting 
along their guns, waiting to blow the Yankees out of the water? 

The uncertainty was soon dispelled, for the rebels had a 
picket boat rowing guard on the river, and as soon as the Benton 
was spotted a warning shot was fired. On shore men sprang hast- 
ily to the guns, and the Ball came to an abrupt end as officers 
hastened to their battle stations. On the Louisiana shore oppo- 
site the city, other rebels fired the derelict railroad building and 
some houses at De Soto’s The buildings, liberally coated with 
tar, were quickly engulfed, and flames shot skywards. Stealth no 
longer being required, the order was given aboard each vessel 
“Put on all steam”. The first shot from the batteries howled to- 
wards the Benton and the second flashed over the Lafayette. Then 
as one by one the boats came within range, the firing became 
general. Shells flew in all directions, their burning fuses tran- 
scribing glowing arcs across the sky Some burst in midair over 
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the boats, momentarily turning to crimson the billowing clouds | be heard from the shore. The Price freed herself and drifted 
of smoke above. Gunfire lit the Vicksburg skyline, the court- | downstream, and the Lafayette managed to regain headway. As 
house standing out in bold relief against the lurid sky. she drifted slowly past the batteries, shells burst all around the 

Confederate soldiers lining the levee at the foot of the bluffs __ pilot house, and the pilot, John Denning, was literally baptized 
peppered the boats with musket balls, producing a sound like | with fire. He thought himself killed, hut brushed the fire from 
hail on the iron hulls. Sharpshooters perched in the wheelhouses | his head and found himself unhurt. Gradually the Lafayette 


replied. The flames at De Soto turned night into day, silhouett- | withdraw from the maelstrom 

ing the fleet on the river and lighting a strip of water all the way The Silver Wave, a stern wheeler, got involved in the eddy 
from shore to shore, the darkness either side seeming deeper _ to be found at all bends in the river, was turned completely 
than ever. In the holds of the boats men crouched in darkness, | about and had return upstream for half a mile in order to get 
ignorant of events above. Some, daring, climbed to the hatch- __ another start. She was struck only once, and the only casualty 
ways and looked out upon the night. One glance was enough! aboard was a mule which hung itself by its own halter. The 


The water seemed one sheet of flame, and the rebel batteries | Forest Queen was nearly cut in half by a shot, and the engineer 

flashed like a great storm along the river as far as the eye could | scalded. The Tuscumbia towed her to shore. The transport 

see, “the fiery gauntlet combining all the thunder and all the | Henry Clay was even less fortunate. One of the last vessels to 

lightning there ever were, like the breaking up of the universe, | make the passage of the batteries, she was set on fire and had 

with the moon and all the stars bursting in our midst as if the | tobe abandoned. The crew, all except for the pilot, made their 

artillery of heaven were playing upon the earth.” escape in a skiff. The pilot drifted downstream on a cotton 
With the Price twice reported on fire, the unmanageable | bale, and was later rescued. 


Lafayette nearly struck the bank in front of the batteries. The Finally the guns fell silent, and the summer songs of the 
infantry firing at her from the levee could be plainly seen, per-___ frogs could again be heard. The fleet had braved four miles of 
haps only 20 feet away, though the continual cannon fire pro- | gunsat Vicksburg, and further batteries at Warrenton two miles 


duced a shimmering illumination that made it difficult tojudge | downstream, and had been under fire for perhaps one and a 
distance. The enemy guns poured fire directly into her,andshe | half hours. Below Warrenton Benton came to anchor, and in 
replied a time or two. At that moment the Louisville collided | another ten minutes the other gunboats came into sight, an- 
with the Price, stoving in one of her boats, and the three vessels | choring in line under the stem of the flagship. Bunches of cot- 
and their attendant barges span helplessly on the current, seem- | ton still ablaze, and burning fragments of the Henry Clay, con- 
ingly the target of every rebel cannon that would bear. Lafayette tinued to come down with the current. As soon as the fleet had 
was hit nine times; four of the shots coming near to doingso | congregated there were mutual inquiries as to how each had 
fatally. One would have penetrated the boilers had it not 
struck the spare capstan; another lodged in the thickest 
part of the casemate, a few inches short of the steam pis- 
ton; the other two came near exploding the magazines 
and shell rooms. The barge on the 
Lafayette’s port side was struck by a 
shell, and in a sinking condition was 
cut adrift. As the coal barge sank 
rebel howls of triumph could plainly 


Photo: Lieutenant Colonel 
James H. Wilson 


Facing Page: The Blackhawk (Porter's earlier 
flagship). Porter switched his flag to Benton 
because she was larger and could accommodate 
a larger staff. 


Above: Running the Batteries at Vicksburg, 
April 16, 1863 


Left: An artist's impression of vessels lashed 
together. 


Library of Congress 
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BATTERIES AT GRAND GULF CAPTURED 
BY THE UNITED STATES MISSISSIPPI SQUADRON, MAY 3, 1863 


> 


Benton, Tuscumbia, and Carondelet 
did not change position during the 
entire action, except for 10 minutes, 
when the wheel of the Tuscumbia 


was 
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fared. Incredibly only one vessel and three barges had been sunk, 
and no one had been killed. (One observer estimated that ninety 
percent of the shots flew right over the fleet.) The only serious 
injuries were to a ship’s boy hit by a musket ball that entered 
through a porthole, and a seaman who had lost a leg. There 
were rousing cheers for the Admiral and for the commanders 
of each vessel. That night on hoard the Benton there was a cel- 
ebration, with toasts drunk to Grant and Porter, and the lead- 
ers serenaded. 


THE NEXT MOVE 


C ongratulations were all very well, but getting the fleet 
past the batteries was only one step. Indeed several 


transports still had to run that gauntlet. Additionally a route 
by which the army could move south had still to be impro- 
vised, and a decision taken as to where a landing should be 
made on the Mississippi shore. On the 17th the 49th and 69th 
Indiana Infantry pushed two miles south from Ione to the 
Somerset plantation of John Perkins, preceded by the 
Tuscumbia which shelled the woods. Perkins was a member of 
the secessionist Louisiana legislature, and he had burned his 
home to the ground when the Yankees captured New Orleans. 
His estate was still magnificent, with magnolias in full bloom 
and a stand of live oak screening the river. Its large, dry, raised 
acreage was ideal for the assembling of the army. By evening 
the Missouri regiments under General Cockrell (see part 1} 
had been withdrawn across the Mississippi, leaving only 
Harrison’s Louisiana cavalry to oppose the advancing federals 
on the Louisiana shore. 

For the next week the men of Major General John A. 
McClernand’s XIII Corps strove mightily to open up a practi- 
cable water route via the bayous that laced the Louisiana shore. 
It was desperately hard work, and now the river which had 
previously hindered their movement by inundating the coun- 
tryside, fell precipitously and made the water borne route im- 
practical. However, the advance elements of the army were now 
able to open up a land route from Smith’s Pointe Clear planta- 
tion to Perkins Place. Two divisions of McClernand’s XIII corps 
had by now arrived at lone, the rest were spread out all the way 
back to the Madison county seat of Richmond. Grant was con- 
tinually having to ride McClernand about failing to make pro- 
vision for his sick, and for the slowness of his corps’ move- 
ments. Although orders specified light marching order (one 
wagon per regiment, officers horses to be left behind), 
McClernand planned to take along his bride of four months, 
his baggage, and his servants. At a time when speed was every- 
thing, he gave a lavish picnic for his entourage—complete with 
linen tablecloth spread upon the ground and silverware 

The army of the Tennessee at this time was guest to 
several important personages. One of them was Brigadier Gen- 
eral Lorenzo Thomas, Adjutant General of the Army. After in- 
specting Grant’s army, Thomas stayed on to begin organizing 
Negro regiments. He addressed mass meetings of Union troops, 


Opposite: General Sherman (top) is rowed out to greet the fleet. 


The positions of the gunboats in the accompanying diagram 
should be treated with caution; see Walke’s Naval Scenes and 
Reminiscences of the Civil War. 


explaining the government’s policy and holding out the carrot 
of commissions for white men in the new regiments. Not ev- 
eryone took kindly to the prospect of Negro soldiers, and at 
one meeting a group of Irish soldiers hissed Thomas’ reference 
to the order authorizing their creation. An officer rounded an- 
grily on them. “Men.” he said, “In the immortal language of 
Shakespeare, you have most emphatically showed your ass.” ' 
The next high ground to the south was at Grand Gulf, some 


| 40 miles below Vicksburg. The rebels were known to be forti- 


fying this position, but Grant hoped to get his army there be- 
fore the position became too strong. On the night of 22nd six 
more transports ran the batteries at Vicksburg, this time 
unescorted by gunboats. One boat, the Tigress, was sunk, and 
several others damaged. The loss of two steamers and numer- 
ous barges meant that no more than 10,000 troops could be 
transported at any one time. This in turn meant that the ma- 
jority of the army would have to march all the way to Hard 
Times Landing, opposite Grand Gulf, with consequent delay 
in the army’s movement. By the 27th such a route had been 
opened up. 

On the 20th and 22nd Union gunboats dropped down river 
to reconnoiter the position at Grand Gulf, drawing fire which 
enabled them to pinpoint the positions of the defending guns. 
The plan was for Porter’s gunboats to suppress the defending 
cannon, and for the army then to land at the foot of the bluffs 
and carry the position by direct assault On the evening of the 
23rd, however, a local preacher came aboard Porter’s flagship, 
the Benton, and told the admiral that Grand Gulf was defended 
by a garrison of 12,000 troops and a dozen heavy guns (it was 
actually 4,000 men and 8 large guns). Porter called off his at- 
tack projected for the following day, and conferred with Grant. 

Grant was still in favor of the assault on Grand Gulf, but 
was prepared to look for other possibilities. On the 25th Lieu- 
tenant Colonel James H. Wilson led an infantry regiment ashore 
at the mouth of the Big Black River, his mission to discover if 
there was any practicable point between Warrenton and Grand 
Gulf where the army could be landed and exploit inland. 
Through field glasses. Wilson observed slaves under rebel su- 
pervision building fortifications on the bluffs north of Grand 
Gulf (see map). He then led his men along the line of the river 
as far as McKay’s Ferry (opposite Thompson’s Ferry on the 
map). The river was perhaps 260 feet wide, but because the 
whole area was low lying and inundated, Wilson estimated a 
bridge at least 600 feet long would be needed to span the river 
and enable the army’s artillery and wagons to cross. It would 
also be an opposed crossing. He then led his men back towards 
the Mississippi, following a minor water course known as the 
Little Bogue Desha, to rendezvous with a steamer at Congo 
plantation.’ He reported back to Grant that the entire area 
between Warrenton and Grand Gulf was inundated, that there 
was no suitable landing place, and that even if the army were 


| to get ashore there, it would be faced with making an opposed 


crossing of the Big Black in the face of the rebel army. 
Once more Grant set his sights on Grand Gulf as the place 
to land. Grant wished to attack on the 27th (his 41st birthday), 


but McClernand’s steamboats and barges were still scattered 


about the river and bayous, with no sense of urgency. Late 


| morning of the 27th, orders were sent McClernand to embark 


his men without losing a moment, yet by nightfall not a man 
or a gun was aboard. Instead a review was held for the benefit 
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of the visiting Illinois Governor Richard Yates and Congress- 
man Elihu Washburne. Brigadier General William P. Benton’s 
Ist Brigade, of Brigadier General Eugene A. Carr’s 14th Divi- 
sion went through a brigade drill, the 33rd Illinois gave a battle 
demonstration with blank cartridges, and the I8th Indiana 
demonstrated the use of the bayonet. Yates described it as “a 
Grand review, a sham fight of artillery musketry etc.” In his 
speech to the troops Yates said he expected soon to deliver an- 
other from the steps of the courthouse in Vicksburg; but in a 
letter to an acquaintance the following day he struck a very 
different note: “we shall attack the enemy at Grand Gulf—will 
have a terrific battle probably and I fear a repulse—and have 
to retreat down the river to attack Port Hudson to join Banks.” 
The divisions of Brigadier Generals Peter Osterhaus and Eu- 
gene Carr finally disembarked from the transports at Hard 
Times at 2:00 p.m on the 28th. As the men of Carr’s division 
waded ashore they were met by local blacks clapping their 
hands, prostrating themselves, shaking hands with one another, 
and thanking the Lord in impassioned tones for their libera- 
tion, As Colonel Lippincott of the 33rd Illinois, always until 
the war a pro-slavery man, remarked, “I was never more 
tempted to be an abolitionist.” The attack was set for the 29th. 


GRAND GULF 


A: dawn on the 29th the decks of the transports were 
crowded with soldiers. They were keyed up, for assault- 


ing Grand Gulf did not look easy, even if the enemy’s cannon 
were silenced first. On the other hand they had been essen- 
tially marking time on the river for four months, and were spoil- 
ing for a fight. By 7:30 a.m. the gunboats had got up full steam 
and, to the surprise of the soldiers, begin to steam up river. But 
they were only maneuvering to get into the positions prescribed 
in the Admiral’s orders. One by one they turned and began 
their first run at the rebel batteries, steaming two miles straight 
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downstream in the teeth of the guns. As each vessel approached 
the enemy works it fired its bow guns, then as it circled around 
the port guns would bear and fire, and finally the stern and 
starboard guns. 

By 8:30 a.m. the action was in full swing Some of the 
ironclads engaged the upper batteries, some the lower. Often 
the boats approached within pistol shot before loosing their 
broadsides. The gunboats passed again and again in front of 
the enemy’s strongest position and each time were engulfed in 
a maelstrom of metal. As shots struck the water huge columns 
of water were thrown skywards. As the guns of the fleet fired 
the boats were enveloped in billowing clouds of smoke and the 
watching Union soldiers caught their breath as the smoke was 
borne away by the breeze to reveal the boats unharmed, the 
Stars and Stripes waving over each. 

On board the tug Ivy Grant and his staff watched the ac- 
tion. The Ivy was too small to attract much attention, but ev- 
ery now and then the spouts of water were uncomfortably close. 
Using field glasses the watchers could make out details of the 
defenses: the batteries arranged in tiers, the slopes lined with 
rifle pits, in turn protected by field guns. By 11:00 a.m. the lower 
batteries were silent, one cannon canted up at an impossible 
angle, and many of the rifle pits deserted. However the upper 
batteries were still firing, and the fleet had taken a pounding. 
Tuscumbia was out of action, drifting helplessly downstream. 
Benton had a huge hole in her hull, temporarily stopped with a 
bale of cotton. Lafayette had taken a hit in her pilot house and, 
momentarily out of control, had grounded for some minutes 
on the river bank before she managed to back off. Mound City 
and others had suffered casualties. By 12:30 the bombardment 
was over. The shore batteries had not been silenced, and at cost 
of 22 dead and 55 wounded it had been demonstrated that 
Grand Gulf could not be taken from the river. Grant went 
aboard the Benton to confer with Porter, and shortly after was 
rowed ashore. Once more the general had to recast his plans. 


TO THE FAR SHORE 
hat night, as the army—from privates to generals— 


T slept on the ground at Hard Times Landing, the gun- 

boats again shelled the rebel position at Grand Gulf, but only 
to cover the passage of the transports. Grant had determined 
to land at the first possible landing site below Grand Gulf, if 
necessary at Rodney many miles to the south. However, he 
ordered General McClernand to land a reconnaissance party 
on the east bank of the river, to seek out local inhabitants with 
detailed knowledge of the immediate area. A detail of eight 
men under the command of Captain H. H. Ballinger of the 
3rd Illinois Cavalry was made for this purpose, and six volun- 
teers called for to act as oarsmen. It was nearly dark when 
they went on board the Benton and dropped through a port- 
hole into the waiting boat. The rebels were patrolling the shore, 
but the party was successfully landed without being discov- 
ered. Among the local blacks they found one who claimed to 
know the country well. Trouble came when he realized the 
patrol wanted to take him to the other side of the river; he did 
not want to be separated from his family, nor they from him. 
Despite his protests he was bundled into the boat, and the 
oarsmen began to pull back across the river. Unfortunately 
the shouts of his family alerted the Confederate patrols, who 
fired on the boat. With bullets throwing up water spouts all 
around them the volunteers pulled frantically for the far shore. 
As they neared it they were mistaken for Confederates, and 
were fired upon by their own side! Miraculously no one was 
hit, and with the mistake cleared up Captain Ballinger reported 
to Grant with the slave. 

Grant was in his tent, with such maps of the area as he had 
been able to obtain spread upon a table. Grant addressed him- 
self to the black Mississippian:° 

“How long have you lived in Mississippi?” 

“All my life, sah; I was born about 12 miles from my 

master’s plantation, sah.” 

“Where is your master?” 

“I dunno, boss: he was home when the boat fight was 

gwine on. He was spyin at it with his telescope. He lef 

in a sprizin big hurry afore dinner, sah.” 

“Are you acquainted with all the roads on your side of 

the river?” 

“Yes, sah,” 

“Look here; tell me where this one leads to, starting 

where you see my finger here on the map, and running 

down that way.” 

“That road fetches up at Bayou Pierre, but you can’t go 

that way now, kase it’s plum full of back water, sah.” 

“Which road would you take if you were going to lead 

me, followed by a great army and trains of loaded 

wagons and artillery? Which road would you take to 
reach Bayou Pierre?” 

“There is only one way, general, and that is by 

Bruinsburg, eight miles further down,” answered the 

contraband. “There you can leave the boats and the 

men can walk on high ground all the way. The best 

houses ar’ plantations in all this country are there, sah, 

all along that road.” 


In this way the landing place at Bruinsburg was chosen. 


The following day, April 30th, was supposed to he a mus- 
ter day in the US army, in which all officers and men were called 
and counted, and their names transmitted on rolls to the proper 
authorities. If he stopped to think about it at all, this probably 
caused Grant some wry amusement. Instead the army was on 
the move. First the blue columns crossed the narrow spit of 
land known as Coffee Point, to Disharoon Plantation, oppo- 
site Bruinsburg. There they rendezvoused with the fleet, and 
the placid water was soon churned up by transports and gun- 
boats, both crowded with troops being ferried across the river. 
Grant had to scotch General McClernand’s ambition to be the 
first man to land on the Mississippi shore, an event he 
(McClernand) had intended to be covered by the newspaper 
correspondents accompanying the army! “Light marching or- 
der” was the order of the day, each man issued 3 days rations 
and 40 rounds of ammunition. Officers horses were not to take 
up space in the first boats. 

The landing was witnessed only by a single Negro; of the 
Confederate army there was nary a sign. As the first boat neared 
the Mississippi shore the soldiers took in the boat landing, the 
flat terrain immediately adjacent to the river, and the line of 
steep, tree clad hills some two and a half miles inland. No-one 
knew if the enemy was even now watching from the cover of 
those hills. But as the first soldiers splashed ashore they knew 
they were the vanguard of the most daring campaign of the 
war to date. (to be continued in part IIT, next issue... ) 


NOTES: 

1. Opposition to the recruitment of Negro soldiers was not 
confined to the rank and file. Brigadier General A J. Smith, 
commander of the 10th Division in MClernand’s Corps, and 
a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat, is quoted by Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry Clay Warmoth of McClernand’s staff in the 
following terms: 

Took tea with Genl. A. J. Smith. He is down on arming the 
Negroes. Swears he will hang old (Lorenzo) Thomas if he comes 
into his camp making such a speech. Says he hates abolitionists 
worse than he does the Devil. If Jesus Christ was to come down 
and ask him if he would be an abolitionist if he would take him 
to heaven, he answers that “I would say NO! Mr. Christ, I beg to 
be excused. I would rather go to hell than be an abolitionist.” 
(The Vicksburg Diary of Henry Clay Warmoth, Journal of 
Mississippi History, November 1969. p.347) 

2. There is some confusion about nomenclature. The plantation 
that Wilson called “Congo” is the one identified by Ed. Bearss as 
the “Ballard Plantation.” The whale shaped island opposite this 
point is often referred to as “Big Black Island,” but on at least 
one contemporary map it is referred to as Congo Island. 

3. This account follows that of Captain Ballinger, printed in Elliott, 
History of the Thirty-third Regiment Veteran volunteer Infantry in 
the civil War, ed. Way, 1902. 
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APPOINTMENT 


IN SAMARA 


The Strange Death of Walter Bowie 


Long ago | was a 
reasonably happy and well- 
adjusted citizen. Then it 
happened. | was bitten by 
the Civil War historical bug, 
a lingering disease for 
which there is no positive 
cure. One treatment is 
expensive research. So as 
long as my wife is willing to 
pay for it, | suppose | will 
go on skulking around 
asking odd questions, 
turning over old records, 
and engaging in 
“tombstone snoopery.” 


like to share my research. And I have spoken to all sorts 
of audiences around the country. But this audience is 
unique. Here I know in advance that I am among “Friends.” 

Many of you will recall the Persian fable about the wealthy 
man who heard that Death was looking for him. To avoid death 
this man went secretly to distant Samara. At a bazaar in Samara 
he found that Death was already there waiting for him. Somerset 
Maugham wrote a delightful little version of this fable which 
he called Appointment in Samara. 

Tonight I will talk with you briefly about Walter Bowie’s 
appointment in Samara. For the stream of his life seemed to 
flow inexorably to the little village of Sandy Spring, a robbery, a 
chase by outraged local citizens, death by a blast from a double- 
loaded shotgun in the hands of William H. Ent, a 51 year-old 
Ashton carriage maker. 

My interest in Walter Bowie began this way. In reviewing 
the massive evidence gathered in connection with the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln, I noted that he was a visitor at the 
home of Dr. Samuel Mudd. Well, I wondered, what about this 
Walter Bowie? As the bits and pieces came in, I put them in a 
file to be digested later. The file, like Topsy, just grew. Now Iam 
going to share a very small portion of this file with you. 
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James 0. Hall 


This article is printed in its original form, 
that of a talk given by the author to a 
mostly Quaker audience on March 23, 1983 


Walter Bowie was born June 25, 1837, at “Willow Grove,” 
the family plantation, near what is now the city of Bowie in 
Prince George’s County. His father was Walter William Weems 
Bowie; his mother was Adeline Snowden of “Montpelier.” The 
father was a lawyer who retired early from his practice to run 
his own plantation, “Eglington” Walter Bowie, known in the 
family as “Wat,” grew up at “Eglington.” This house, which stood 
near the intersection of Highway #301 and the John Hanson 
Highway in Prince George’s County, was recently demolished. 

Walter Bowie followed his father into the practice of law. 
When the Civil War started he was an energetic young attorney 
in Upper Marlborough. He has been described as an athletic 
young man, over six feet tall, with brown eyes and dark hair. 


There are two pictures of him, both made after he joined John 
S. Mosby’s Partisan Rangers in the fall of 1863. At that time he 
wore a drooping handlebar mustache and a Vandyke beard; 
handsome, in a rugged sort of way, as you can see from his 
picture. 

The Maryland Bowies and their kin were strongly Con- 
federate in their sympathies. Many held large tracts of land and 
owned slaves. Walter Bowie came naturally to his conviction 
that the South was right and should prevail. On May 1, 1861, 
he enlisted at Manassas as a private in Company C, Ist Regi- 
ment Virginia Artillery. He was appointed captain in the Pro- 
visional Army of the Confederacy on September 23, 1861. My 
guess is that he held this rank for status reasons only, as he was 
not given a command. His pay 
probably came from some con- 
tingency fund set up for espio- 
nage purposes. 

Espionage agents do not 
keep records as a rule. In the 
wrong hands, this could be fatal. 
But one Bowie letter, written on 
February 3, 1862, to Judah P. 
Banjamin, then Confederate Sec- 
retary of War, slipped into the 
files. It was the tip of the iceberg. 
In this letter, Bowie wrote of his proposal to set up a secret 
courier route through lower Maryland to deliver useful north- 
ern newspapers and journals to Richmond in a timely manner. 
Such a route was set up and functioned throughout the war. 

Bowie was in and out of Maryland during most of 1862. 
He was safe in almost any home. The Mafia’s rule of silence 
before the law had its counterpart in rural Maryland. But some- 
thing slipped. Or perhaps Bowie’s vanity led him to contempt 
of his enemies. In early September of 1862 he was back in Up- 
per Marlborough recruiting for the Maryland Line in the Con- 
federate Army. Maryland State Provost Marshal James McPhail 
got word of this from an unnamed informant. He referred the 
matter to Lafayette C. Baker, Provost Marshal of the War De- 
partment. Detectives just missed arresting Bowie in Upper 
Marlborough. He had gone to the home of T. B. Cracroft in the 
Woodville area of lower Prince George ‘s County near the 
Patuxent River. Here he was openly recruiting. Joseph Carrico, 
one of Cracroft’s neighbors, reported Bowie’s presence to Com- 
modore Andrew Harwood, who commanded the Potomac Flo- 
tilla of the Union Navy. On October 14, 1862, detectives scooped 
up Bowie and he was locked up in the Old Capitol Prison in 
Washington. 

The charges against Bowie are interesting. He was charged 
with “disloyal practices,” whatever that meant, and with being 
a “spy.” Major William V. Doster, Washington Provost Marshal, 
put a hold order on Bowie so that he could not be exchanged. 
At that point, Bowie stood a slight chance of being shot, and an 
excellent chance of spending the rest of the war in a northern 
prison. He escaped before he could be brought to trial. The 
escape is pure cloak and dagger. It came about like this. 

On November 11, 1862, Secretary of War Edwin Stanton 
received a letter from Mrs. Ellen Boyle of Upper Marlborough. 
She signed her name in such a way that the Federals thought 
her name was Boyd, not Boyle, She asked Stanton to permit 
her, along with her daughter Susan, to visit “her nephew,” 


Walter Bowie, in the Old Capitol Prison. There is just one thing 
about this: Mr. Stanton was being gulled. The lady was not 
Bowie’s aunt. Even so, the account passed down in the Bowie 
family is that “an aunt” did visit Bowie in the Old Capitol 
Prison to tell him that the guards had been bribed to permit 
his escape. One unlikely account is that she concealed a mes- 
sage on a slip of paper and passed it to him with a kiss. In any 
event, Bowie and a man named C. F. Ford escaped at 7 p.m. on 
November 17, 1862. 


Two views of “Eglington,’ the Bowie home. 
from the author's collection 
SF PES REO 


The escape 
is pure cloak and dagger ... 


That bribery was used came out at the trial of John H. 
Waring on May 28, 1863. At this trial William Wood, who 
was superintendent of the prison, testified that his investi- 
gation revealed that the guards were in fact bribed to allow 
Bowie’s escape. 

So let us come to the case of John H. Waring. Why was he 
arrested and tried on May 28, 1863? Well, this case involved the 
second escape of Walter Bowie from the Federals. It was an- 
other cloak and dagger affair, a classic in escapes. 

But first let me tell you something about John H. Waring. 
He owned a large and prosperous plantation, “Bald Eagle,” on 
the Patuxent River, southeast of Upper Marlborough in Prince 
George’s County. The Warings were strongly pro-Confederate: 
one son, Robert, died in the Confederate service. Another son, 
William, had been in the Confederate Army. The Waring home 
was used as a “safe house” for Rebel agents and spies, and as a 
stop in the clandestine traffic in mail and supplies. John H. 
Waring’s mother was a Bowie and the Waring-Bowie families 
were close, Walter Bowie was a frequent visitor at “Bald Eagle.” 

By early 1863 the Federals had begun to penetrate the tight 
Confederate apparatus in Maryland. In late April of 1863 Bowie 
was in Maryland and purchased a large supply of excellent pa- 
per, which was in short supply in the Confederacy. He arranged 
shipment from Baltimore. An associate placed the shipment 
with a man who was in the pay of the Federals. The paper was 
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confiscated but Bowie slipped away. One of the records in the 
case states that Bowie fled to Canada. This is unlikely, as he was 
spotted at Upper Marlborough in early May. Shortly after this, 
Lafayette C. Baker, the “J. Edgar Hoover” of the Civil War, got 
word from a Baltimore detective that Bowie was using John H. 
Waring’s home as a sort of headquarters. Actually, Bowie had 
crossed the Potomac River to bring home Waring’s young son, 
William, who had been discharged from the Confederate Army. 

Baker sent six of his best detectives, in charge of his cousin, 
J. Stannard Baker, to “Bald Eagle” on Saturday, May 23rd. They 
surrounded the remote house at about 2 a.m. on Sunday morn- 
ing. Before the search was begun, Waring rode up. He told the 
detectives that he had been delayed at Nottingham that night. 

A careful search was begun. In addition to blacks, the de- 
tectives found Mrs. Julia Waring and several of her children, 
including Mrs. Elizabeth Duckett, Priscilla Waring, Alice War- 
ing, and the young ex-Confederate, William. One daughter, Julia, 
was away that night. Also in the house was Putney Brooks, whose 
presence went unexplained. 


Above: U.S. mail at Sandy Spring Store around 
1880. Right: Sandy Spring Store before 1900. 


The object of the search, Walter Bowie, was 
not to be found. But he was there all along, sitting 
openly in the kitchen. How this came about is quite 
a story. In this account we meet a remarkable 
woman, Mrs. Elizabeth Waring Duckett. The lady was cool, re- 
sourceful, and daring. I would like to have known her for I think 
she would have challenged the Devil himself. 

There had been some delay in getting the search of the 
house organized. During this time, Mrs. Duckett hustled Walter 
Bowie off to the kitchen and put him in the dress of the tall 
black nurse, Peggy. She wrapped his head in a red bandana and 
took his shoes, his revolver, and some maps of Washington for- 
tifications. Bowie was wearing socks. But how to black his face 
and hands? Now in those times, washings were done outside in 
metal tubs over an open fire. Such a tub was available, black 
from use. Mrs. Duckett and a slave, identified only as “the 
waiter,’ quickly smeared Bowie’s face and hands with carbon 
from the bottom of this washtub. Bowie then seated himself in 
a corner of the kitchen with some of the household servants. 
The detectives saw him but took no notice. Bowie had simply 
become invisible. 
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It was almost daylight when one of the detectives asked 
for a drink of water. Mrs. Duckett explained that the pump 
was broken and she would have to send servants to the spring 
which was some distance from the house. Accordingly, two of 
the “women” were told to take buckets after water. One of these 
“women” was Walter Bowie, all six feet of him. At that point 
one of the detectives noticed a saddled horse being held by a 
black. He demanded to know whose horse it was. The servant 
blurted it out: “Mars Walt Bowie’s, suh!” That did it. Bowie 
dropped the bucket and ran, followed by a flurry of shots. In 
the darkness he got away clean. Well, as clean as one can be 
who has been blacked up with goop from the bottom of a wash- 
tub. 

After Bowie's escape, the house was thoroughly ransacked 
for contraband. A quantity of Rebel mail was found, although 
Mrs. Duckett and her sisters managed to burn some letters. 
Also found was a sword and a new Confederate uniform in a 
package addressed to “Dr. John H. Boyle, spottswood House, 
Richmond.” Remember the Mrs. Ellen Boyle I mentioned ear- 
lier, the lady who allegedly helped Bowie to escape from the 
Old Capitol Prison? Well, Dr. John H. Boyle was her husband. 
As a side note, their son, John H. Boyle, Jr., became an infa- 
mous Confederate guerrilla and was charged with the cold- 
blooded murder of Union Captain Thomas Watkins at his 
home near Davidsonville, Maryland, on March 25, 1865. 

The Warings paid a high price for harboring Bowie. John 
H. Waring was tried and sent to prison at Ft. Delaware. “Bald 
Eagle” was confiscated, along with all personal property on it. 
The young son, William, was treated as a prisoner of war. Mrs. 
Waring and three of her daughters, Priscilla, Julia, and Alice 
were ordered banished to the 
South. For some reason I do 
not yet understand, Mrs. 
Duckett was allowed to re- 
main in Maryland after tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance — 
an act she denied in later 
years. Eventually President 
Lincoln allowed the family to 
be reunited and ordered the 
return of Waring’s property. 
But the family was ruined. 

After the debacle at “Bald Eagle,” Bowie returned to Rich- 
mond. As an agent he was badly compromised. I can find no 
further record of him until he enlisted on October I, 1863, in 
Co. B, 43rd Battalion of Virginia Cavalry (Mosby’s). Shortly 
after this he was promoted to Ist Lieutenant and assigned to 
Co, F. In accounts published after the war by members of 
Mosby’s command, Bowie is frequently mentioned for his dar- 
ing and skill. He regularly led small raiding parties into Mont- 
gomery County to steal horses and harass Union troops. One 
of these raids resulted disastrously for a number of county citi- 
zens, including a prominent farmer of the Sandy Spring area, 
William M. Canby. It happened thus. 

On June l, 1864, three young men from Washington de- 
cided to go “South” and join the Confederate Army. They were 
Cary Selden, Samuel Berger, and William Bryant. A Confeder- 
ate agent in Washington agreed to forward them by an estab- 
lished underground route which ran through Sandy Spring 


and then on, from house to house, to a point where they would 
cross the Potomac River into Virginia. At one house these young 
men met the officer who was to take them over. He gave his 
name as “Captain Mitchell” but it was soon disclosed that he 
was actually Walter Bowie. The three prospective recruits were 
with Bowie and his men for several days, engaged in stealing 
horses. Union troops from Muddy Branch surprised them. 
Mosby’s men got away but Selden and Berger were captured 
and turned over to Colonel Lafayette C. Baker. They talked and 
talked. Baker secured a list of those involved in the underground 
route through Montgomery County. Among those arrested was 
William M. Canby. He was charged with harboring Walter Bowie 
and sent to Ft. Delaware for the balance of the war. 
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The left headstone reads: “Walter Bowie. Born June 25, 1827, 
killed near Rockville, Md. Oct'r 7, 1864. Aged 27 years. 
A noble son, true friend, and brave soldier.” 
Bowie died October 7th, 1864, and his mother on 
January 8th, 1865. One account is that she never uttered a 
word after his body was brought home in a wagon at mid- 
night. The head and footstone were discovered gone (stolen) 
on Dec. 2, 1973. The right headstone: “Elizabeth M. Waring. 
Widow of Richard Duckett. July 1834- Sept. 1918.” 
Elizabeth blacked Bowie’s face. 
ST ENE TEE ET ERET 


any of those who had helped Bowie were in jail. 
Friends and relatives had also been arrested on 


a variety of charges. Bowie apparently agreed with Archie | 


Bunker’s theory: “Revenge is the best way to get even.” He 
evolved a daring scheme to free these people. His plan was to 
go into Maryland and capture Governor Augustus Bradford. A 
bargain could then be made with the Federals: they would get 
Governor Bradford back unharmed in exchange for a select 
group of pro-Confederates held in northern prisons. 

Bowie had intelligence that Governor Bradford was not 
well guarded. About September 25, 1864, he approached 
Colonel Mosby with the capture proposal. Mosby agreed to 
it and furnished Bowie with twenty-five picked troopers to 
carry it out. This heavily armed band set out from 
Upperville, Virginia, on a route that took them through 
Fauquier County, Stafford County, and to the Potomac River 
near Mathias Point in King George County. They made biv- 
ouac on the Tennant farm. 


There was, however, a problem. Bowie could find no way 
to ferry all his men and their horses across the river into Mary- 
land. To seek an answer, he and two of his men crossed the 
river at night to scout the area around Chapel Point and Port 
Tobacco. An ardently pro-Confederate citizen helped solve the 
dilemma. He told Bowie that a small contingent of the 8th IIli- 
nois Cavalry was stationed at the Port Tobacco courthouse. They 
had horses. Accordingly, Bowie decided to cut the size of his 
raiding party to seven men and himself. He sent back across 
the river to Tennant’s landing for the additional men and or- 
dered the remaining eighteen to return to Mosby. At about 8 
p.m. the following night, Bowie and his seven men, filtered into 
Brawner’s old hotel in Port Tobacco. Here they drank with the 
numerous blockade runners and waited until well after mid- 
night. Then they walked over to the nearby courthouse, cap- 
tured the sleeping Union cavalrymen, saddled up their horses, 
and rode off into the night. It was as easy as that. The Washing- 
ton Evening Star for October 3, 1864, reported this embarrass- 
ment on the front page. 


A tobacco barn. 


The last building on what was originally the home of 
Walter and Amelia Bowie. It was recently demolished. 


The party rode hard until after sunrise and holed up for 
the day, probably on the farm of Dr. Samuel A. Mudd. They 
reached Bowie’s home, “Eglington,” at 4 a.m. the next morn- 
ing. They spent the day there, resting and eating. Brune Bowie, 
Walter’s younger brother, joined the raiders there. He had been 
wounded and had taken “French leave” from the Confederate 
Army. That night the raiders, now nine in all, camped near 
Hardesty’s store at Collington. A careful reconnaissance in An- 
napolis revealed that the governor was in fact well guarded. 
Bowie reluctantly gave up the capture plan and decided to re- 
turn to Virginia. Before they left, a recruit, Thomas Belt, was 
added. This increased their number to ten. 

After dusk on the evening of October 6th, the ten men 
began their journey to the upper Potomac River, intending 
to cross at a little-known ford. Just before midnight they 
reached the tiny hamlet of Sandy Spring. And there it was, 
a nice well-stocked little store. The temptation was just too 
much. If I may misquote Mallory’s statement about climb- 
ing Mount Everest, they decided to rob the store “because it 
was there.” This looked safe enough for the hard-nosed rang- 
ers. It turned out differently. 

The store was then owned by two Quakers, Richard Bentley 
and Alban Gilpin. Maps show that Gilpin lived next to the store 
and slightly back of it. His nephew, Alban Thomas, a clerk in 
the store, lived with him. Besides Alban Gilpin and Thomas, 
there were three other men in the house that night: Gideon 
Gilpin, Arthur Stabler, and Joe Davis. When someone banged 
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on the door, Gideon Gilpin asked Thomas to come down and 
see what it was all about. Thomas came to the door, armed, as 
he later put it, with a “small pistol.” A large man, apparently 
Bowie, demanded entry to the store and threatened to break in 
if the store was not opened. Alarmed, Thomas said he would 
go and ask the proprietor. There was a hurried conference in 
the house. It was decided Thomas and three others, Alban 
Gilpin, Arthur Stabler, and Joe Davis would slip out the back 
way and confront the robber or robbers. Thomas had his little 
pistol and Gilpin was armed with a shotgun and revolver. When 
they got to the front of the store, they were immediately sur- 
rounded and forced to surrender. Thomas thought there were 
“11 Rebs.” Actually, there were ten. 

When a threat of hanging failed to produce the store key, 
the Rebels used an axe to force a back window. The store was 
then looted of about everything that could be carried off on 
horses. One of the robbers, James G. Wiltshire, even stripped 
Thomas of his fine new boots, an act for which he apologized 
years later. In the excitement, Stabler escaped through a win- 
dow of the attached library room and secured weapons at a 
nearby home. As the robbers rode off, he fired at them from the 
gate of William Farquahar’s home. The community was soon 
aroused and at first light an armed posse of seventeen mounted 
men set out in pursuit. Three others were sent to Rockville to 
get Union troops. It was a wild night. 

The pursuit went by Emory Chapel in a westerly direction. 
Along the way the posse dwindled to fourteen men as three 
were sent off at various times to hurry the expected military 
reinforcements. At about 8 :30 a.m. on October 7th the search- 
ers had ridden just over eight miles and were some three miles 
north of Rockville. Here they came upon the Rebels unexpect- 
edly, sleeping in a small pine grove near Rickett’s Creek. 

There was much shooting and dashing about. The only 
casualties were one horse, shot in the eye, and Walter Bowie. 
One of the posse, William H. Ent, the Ashton carriage maker, 
was concealed behind a small pine. As Bowie came riding by, 
Ent took aim and fired. The buckshot hit Bowie in the face and 
head, knocking him from the horse. That ended the battle. To 
put it tactfully, the inexperienced civilians “retired to regroup.” 
The Rebels held the ground for a while and then took the dying 
Bowie to a farmhouse. Here he was left in the care of his brother, 
Brune, and the remainder of Mosby’s men set out for Virginia. 
Bowie died about noon and Brune was captured. 


Bowie’s body was taken to Sandy Spring where a coffin 
was prepared. The coffin was delivered to his parents the next 
day He was buried in the family cemetery at “Willow Grove.” 
Later the Bowies put up a nice stone to mark the grave. This 
stone was stolen by vandals some ten or so years ago. 


As for William H. Ent, the man who killed Bowie, I have 
conducted a long and fruitless search to learn where and when 
he died and where he was buried. One story is that he fell into 
his own dug well. I do know that he was living in Ashton as late 
as August 21, 1892. This I got from a letter he wrote to his sister 
in Philadelphia. At that time, 1892, he would have been almost 
80 The rest, to quote Shakespeare, is silence. 

So ends the saga of Walter Bowie, who bore a charmed 
life until he came to the Quaker settlement of Sandy Spring to 
keep his own appointment in Samara. 


Crossfire (continued from page 9) _ 
Web Site? 


Purchased your premier issue one 
month ago. I was a little leery since there 
are several other Civil War magazines on 
the market, of which I am certain you 
are well aware. After scanning through, 
and then perusing it cover-to-cover, | 
am anxiously awaiting the next issue, 
Just a question: will the articles, particu- 
larly the book reviews, be available on 
your web site? I am aware you are in the 
initial phases of expanding, but is the 
web site only a “contents” primer for the 
published magazine, or will it provide 
the articles, etc. online? 


Frank Boyd 
via Internet 


Ed. We intend the web site to be an 
additional means of communication 
between editorial staff and readers, 
enabling us to respond to your ques- 
tions and comments quickly. We plan to 


Do You Know? 


1, Which Louisiana infantry regiment 
was known as the “Wildcats”? 

2. What was the rifle of choice 
displayed by many Union soldiers 
when having studio photographs 
taken, but which they were never 
permitted to take into battle? 

3. Why was Colonel Theodore S. Bowers, 
of Grant’s staff, known as “Joe”? 

4. Which St. Louis attorney, later a 
leading member of John Hunt 
Morgan’s command, was active in 
the secession movement in that city 
at the start of the war? 

5. Which senior member of Richmond 
Provost Marshal John H. Winder’s 


staff, was a Union spy? 

6. Which Union cavalry division had two 
brigade commanders, both of whom 
had been midshipmen in the navy? 


TEASER: 

Who was the last man appointed 
brigadier general by Jefferson Davis? 
THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 will 
be found on page 90. If you know the 
answer to the “teaser” question, send it 
in writing to the editorial address be- 
low. The author of the first correct an- 
swer opened will receive a free 6-issue 
extension to his or her subscription. 


N&S DO YOU KNOW? 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tolilhouse, CA 93667 


put extracts of articles on the web, but 
not entire articles. We'll also be 
introducing competitions with prizes 
soon. For those who haven't found it 
yet, our web address is: 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 


More Kinfolk 


General Robert E. Lee’s cousin, 
Admiral Samuel P. Lee was married to 
Elizabeth Blair (of Blair House, 
Washington). Her Aunt, Maria Gist, 
was married to Benjamin Gratz of the 
prominent Gratz family of Philadel- 
phia and Lexington, KY, (Benjamin 
Gratz’s son Carey, Captain lst MO 
USA, was killed at Wilson’s Creek, 
MO, August 9, 1861. Also on the 
battlefield was Benjamin’s stepson, Jo 
Shelby, later Brigadier General CSA). 
Benjamin Gratz’s sister Rachel Gratz 
was married to Myer Moses, whose 
brother Isaac Moses was married to 
Hannah Lazarus. Their daughter, 
Anna Moses, was married to David 
Cardoza Levy. (David and Anna’s son, 
Lt. David Cardoza Levy, Jr., 13/20th La. 
CSA, was killed in action at Stones 
River, Murphreesboro, Dec. 31, 1862; 
their daughter Septima Maria Levy 
had married Charles Collis, Brevet 
Major General, USA and Medal of 
Honor winner). David Cardoza Levy 
Sr’s brother, Abraham Levy, was 
married to Rachel Benjamin, whose 
brother was Judah P, Benjamin (CSA 
Secretary of War/Secretary of State). 
Judah P. Benjamin, Jefferson Davis’s 
cabinet confidant, had a cousin, 
Henry Michael Hyams, who was Lt. 
Governor of Louisiana 1861-64. 
Hyams’s wife was Laura Smith. Her 
cousin was Mary Todd of Lexington, 
KY, whose husband was a Yankee by 
the name of Abraham Lincoln. 

Between Al Nofi’s article (Knap- 
sack: All in the Family, North & South 
#1) and the above, it seems Robert E. 
Lee had some very interesting kinfolks 
in a very extended family. I wonder 
what General Lee’s wife Mary’s great 
grandfather George Washington 
would have said, if he could have 
looked into the future. Probably: 
“Children STOP all this family 
fighting and quarreling—it is bad for 
the Country.” 

Mel Young 
Chattanooga, TN 
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ROBERT E. 


During the second 
half of the American 
Civil War, Robert E. 
Lee faced a command 
crisis of profound 
proportions, beginning 
in the aftermath of 
the Chancellorsville 
campaign and coming 
to a head in the 
Wilderness campaign. 
Between May of 1863 
and August of 1864, 
Lee had to replace, 
either temporarily or 
permanently, all of his 
corps commanders. 


his “command crisis” has 

been written about exten- 

sively by Civil War scholars 
ranging from Douglas Southall Freeman 
to Gary Gallagher. In replacing corps 
commanders, Lee was often thought to 
have been influenced by criteria such as 
state affiliation, particularly with Vir- 
ginia, something which led some people, 
most notably James Longstreet, to charge 
after the war that the Army of Nothern 
Virginia’s highest command levels had 
“too much Virginia,” a sentiment ech- 
oed by other Confederates. Aside from 
state affiliation, other criteria include 
connections to Confederate politics, the 
element of personality, and military 
competence, matters which have been 
commented on by countless Civil War 
historians and biographers. 
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There is, however, one other factor 
that has been overlooked by historians. 
That is the influence that may have been 
exerted by the corps staffs in the Army 
of Northern Virginia, and especially by 
the chiefs of staff of the respective corps.' 
Such an examination must to some de- 
gree be of a speculative nature. Nonethe- 
less, such an undertaking is valuable be- 
cause it can tell us something about 
Confederate staff organization, especially 
in the Army of Northern Virginia, Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s decision making process, and 


even the relationship between general of- 
ficers and the officers and men under 
their command. 

At the onset of the war, command- 
ers were largely responsible for creating 
their own staffs. This applied to every 
echelon of command from division up 
through army. Any staff positions left 
vacant would be filled by officers as- 
signed to them by the Confederate War 
Department, the most notable example 
of this being Colonel R.H. Chilton, Lee’s 
titular chief of staff.” In the west, this sys- 


LEE 


and the Command 
Crisis of 1863-1864 


tem of organizing staffs was used in the 
Army of Tennessee during the command 
tenures of Albert Sidney Johnston and 
PG.T. Beauregard. 

Both of the major Confederate 
armies, however, quickly departed from 
this practice. In the Army of Tennessee, 
Braxton Bragg accepted Beauregard’s 
recommendation that he retain Beau- 
regard’s staff, although most of the pro- 
Beauregard members of the staff had left 
the Army by August 1862. Bragg, how- 
ever, had a very difficult time filling the 
positions left vacant by the departure of 
Beauregard’s staff. The lack of trained 
staff officers at every level, however, led 
Bragg to make it official policy in the 
Army of Tennessee that staff officers were 
considered permanently attached to the 
unit they served in, not to the command- 
ing general. When general officers were 
relieved or disabled, all staff officers were 
to report to their successors. Staff offic- 
ers could not be removed from their po- 
sitions without special authorization. 

Bragg evidently succeeded in press- 
ing these ideas on Confederate President 
Jefferson Davis. This was exemplified first 
in October 1863, when Davis denied per- 
mission to Lieutenant General Leonidas 
Polk to take some thirteen of his staff 
officers with him to his next assignment 
in Mississippi, following Polk’s relief 
from corps command in the aftermath 
of Chickamauga. Then Davis vetoed a 
bill passed by the Confederate Senate on 
February 12, 1864, which sought to pro- 
vide for the organizing of general staffs 
for the Confederate armies, and to stan- 
dardize staff organization in general. 
Davis, supported by Bragg, vetoed the bill 
on the grounds that the bill made gen- 


eral officers responsible for selecting their 
own staffs. Bragg argued in a letter dated 
April 22, 1864 to Colonel William Preston 
Johnston that the staff, with the excep- 
tion of a general’s personal aides, “should 
be considered as a component part of the 
command and remain with it without 
reference to change of commanders.” 
Bragg’s major objection was that too of- 
ten generals tended to fill important staff 
positions with grossly unqualified friends 
and cronies. 

The policy of retaining a staff as a 
permanent part of a command was also 
adhered to in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia under Lee. In fact, Lee went even 
further than Bragg. One of the consider- 
ations that Lee took into account when 
selecting corps commanders was the ac- 
ceptability of the potential corps com- 
mander to the staff, especially the chief 
of staff, he was to inherit. This was to in- 
fluence the top command structure of 
Lee’s army both before and during the 
Wilderness campaign. . 

The three (or later four, if one in- 
cludes J.E.B. Stuart’s elevation to com- 
mand of the Cavalry Corps in early 1864) 
corps commands with which Lee fought 
the Gettysburg and Wilderness cam- 
paigns, as well as their commanders, had 
been determined by Lee in the aftermath 
of his victory at Chancellorsville. After 
the death of Stonewall Jackson, Richard 
Ewell was given the Second Corps while 
A.P. Hill was given command of the 
newly created Third Corps. When Ewell 
was given the Second Corps, he inherited 
Jackson’s staff. A number of the staff felt 
that Ewell might want to bring in his own 
staff, and thus they should resign their 
positions. To clarify this situation, the 


Second Corps chief of staff, Major 
Alexander S. (Sandie) Pendleton, was evi- 
dently deputized to go to Lee on May 23, 
1863 and explain the problem to him. 
Pendleton, who wanted to clarify his own 
position and possible promotion (nor- 
mally Pendleton’s position carried the 
rank of lieutenant colonel), met Lee and 
offered his resignation, clearly implying 
that the rest of the staff would follow suit 
if Ewell wanted to bring in his own staff. 
Lee immediately scotched this idea, and 
told Pendleton that he disapproved of any 
change in the staff, as the officers were 
already well acquainted “with the duties 
and the commands,” implying that the 
staff was a permanent part of the corps. 
Lee also told Pendleton that any change 
in the staff now would cause confusion 
and “injury to the service.” Pendleton also 
indicated in a letter to his sister Rose that 
before appointing Ewell to the command 
of the Second Corps, Lee had spoken to 
Ewell about the matter of retaining 
Jackson’s staff, which would seem to in- 
-dicate that Ewell’s acceptance of the Sec- 
ond Corps staff was one of the conditions 
on which Lee appointed him. In the ac- 
tual event, Ewell did indeed accept all of 
Jackson’s staff, including even the most 
recent additions to the staff before 
Jackson’s death. He did bring his personal 
aides with him, but that was all. 


Richard L. DiNardo 


PORTRAIT OF ROBERT E. LEE 
by Theodore Pine 

Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia 
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The discussion between Lee and 
Pendleton could go a long way in ex- 
plaining why Ewell was chosen to replace 
Jackson, as the other circumstances sur- 
rounding Ewell’s promotion were, as 
Freeman conceded, rather unusual. The 
most unusual was the fact that at the 
time of Ewell’s elevation to corps com- 
mand, Lee was not acquainted with him 
personally. Ewell had served under Lee 
for only two very brief periods of time, 
from June 26 to July 13, and then Au- 
gust 15-25, 1862, and only with Jackson 
between them as Ewell’s superior. In his 
letter to Davis of May 20, 1863, commu- 
nicating his decision to promote Ewell, 
the only thing Lee could say about Ewell 
was that he was both “honest” and 
“brave,” hardly ringing endorsements for 
someone about to be entrusted with the 
command of three divisions. Lee was also 
unaware of the full extent of Ewell’s dis- 
ability resulting from the loss of his leg 
at Groveton on August 28, 1862, an in- 
jury so severe that it was initially thought 
to be fatal. Lee was even less familiar with 
the workings of his mind and personal- 
ity. Lee had met Ewell personally less 
than a dozen times before promoting 
him to lieutenant general. 


hat Ewell seemed to have 
going for him was a con- 
nection to his recently de- 
ceased chief. Just after Jackson’s death, 
a story that gained wide circulation, 
and one that Lee may have been aware 
of, was that Jackson, while on his death- 
bed, had expressed a wish that Ewell be 
given command of his corps. After 
Ewell’s promotion, the Richmond Whig 
ran a rather lengthy article on him, which 
might be described in the parlance of 
modern journalism as a “puff piece.” The 
article emphasized the “Jackson connec- 
tion,” in particular Ewell’s part in 
Jackson’s by then legendary Shenandoah 
Valley campaign. 

The other element in Ewell’s connec- 
tion to Jackson was that of all of Jackson’s 
division commanders who were still liv- 
ing, Ewell had enjoyed the best relation- 
ship with Jackson personally. This was 
certainly reflected in the attitudes of the 
Second Corps staff. After Ewell’s assump- 
tion of the command of the Second 
Corps, Sandie Pendleton wrote to his 
mother on June 9 1863 “that the more I 
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see of General Ewell the more I am 
pleased with him. He resembles Gen. 
Jackson very much in some points of 
character, particularly his utter disregard 
of his own personal comforts and inflex- 
ibility of purpose. “Second Corps cartog- 
rapher Jedediah Hotchkiss also noted the 
warm welcome afforded to Ewell by the 
Second Corps.” 


Jubal Anderson Early 
Library of Congress 


Jubal Early could 
never be described as 
a man of God, ora 
wearer of the sword of 
the Lord and of 
Gideon. 


The same could not be said of 
Jackson’s other potential successor, A.P. 
Hill. When Hill was temporarily placed 
in command of the Second Corps imme- 
diately after Jackson’s death, the pious 
Hotchkiss wrote to his wife about the 
change of command. He confided to her 
that Hill was a good general “from a 
purely military point of view,” but he was 
concerned because the rather irreligious 
Hill was “not a man of God, and did not 
wear “the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon.” Interestingly, Hotchkiss ex- 
pressed no such qualms about Ewell, who 
as a division commander under Jackson 
had a well-deserved reputation as one of 
the most profane men in the army. Nor 
did Hotchkiss have any such worries 
about Ewell’s eventual successor Jubal 
Early, who could never be described as a 
man of God, or a wearer of the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon. 

Pendleton’s letters also shed some 
light on this matter. When Lee rejected 
Pendleton’s proffered resignation, one of 


the reasons he gave was that “if he (Lee) 
were to relieve any of Gen. Jackson’s staff, 
it would be giving color to the report that 
General A.P. Hill is to be appointed Lt. 
General.” Yet it must be borne in mind 
that Lee had already communicated to 
Davis several days earlier that he intended 
to promote A.P. Hill to corps command 
in his reorganization of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. After his conversation 
with Lee, Pendleton considered Ewell’s 
promotion, health permitting, a virtual 
certainty and told his mother, with an ap- 
parent sense of relief, that Hill’s tenure 
as commander of the Second Corps was 
only temporary. Pendleton’s opinion of 
Hill did not improve over time either. In 
a letter to his mother written after Hill 
had precipitated a minor disaster at 
Bristoe Station on October 14 1863, 
Pendleton caustically dismissed the Third 
Corps commander as a “fool and woeful 
blunderer.” 

While Lee was not privy to the pri- 
vate thoughts of Pendleton and Hotch- 
kiss, he was certainly privy to almost ev- 
ery squalid detail of the infamous feud 
between Hill and Jackson.’ Lee may have 
felt that to appoint Hill to Jackson’s old 
command would have placed both Hill 
and the Second Corps staff in an awk- 
ward position. Jackson had employed 
members of his staff to gather evidence 
for the list of charges he was preparing 
to bring against Hill just prior to the 
Chancellorsville campaign. For his part, 
the prickly Hill did not soften his atti- 
tude towards Jackson, even after the 
latter’s death. As Henry Kyd Douglas 
noted after the war, “and after Jackson 
was gone at Chancellorsville, it was griev- 
ous to me to notice that A.P. Hill had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven.” This kind 
of attitude was not lost on the Second 
Corps staff. Hotchkiss noted in his jour- 
nal that if Hill were appointed to com- 
mand the Second Corps, the entire staff 
would leave. The appointment of Hill to 
succeed Jackson would almost certainly 
have resulted in the very staff resignations 
Lee sought to avoid, thus possibly impair- 
ing the administration of the Second 
Corps, if not the conduct of operations. 
Ewell’s appointment at least relieved Lee 
of that potential problem. 

The Wilderness campaign provided 
the best example of the staff’s influence 
in Lee’s selection of new corps command- 


ers. In his memoirs Longstreet’s chief of 
Staff, G. Moxley Sorrel, recounted his 
meeting with Lee on May 7, 1864 to dis- 
cuss the matter of Longstreet’s replace- 
ment after his wounding the day before. 
Moxley wrote as follows: 


At sunrise on the 7th, I was 
summoned to the Commander-in- 
Chief and promptly reported. 
General Lee received me most 
kindly and at once withdrew under 
a neighboring tree. “I must speak 
to you, Colonel,” he opened, “about 
the command of the First Corps.” 
He then in substance went on to 
say that the two major generals of 
the corps present were too recent 
for the command (Pickett does 
seem to have been thought of) and 
an officer must be assigned. He 
had three in mind: Major Generals 
Early, Edward Johnson, and 
Richard H, Anderson, and did me 
the honor to invite my opinion. 
“You have,” he said, “been with the 
corps since it started as a brigade, 
and should be able to help me.” At 
once I saw the need of giving all 
the assistance possible and that I 
must use every care in judgement. 
Thanking the General for his 
unprecedented confidence, I said 
that probably Early would be the 
ablest commander of the three 
named, but also be the most 
unpopular in our corps. His flings 
and irritable disposition had left 
their marks, and there had been 
one or two occasions when some 
ugly feelings had been aroused 
while operating in concert. I feared 
he would be objectionable to both 
officers and men. “And now, 
Colonel, for my friend Ed. 
Johnson; he is a splendid fellow.” 
“All say so, General,” was my 
answer—and I fully believed it— 
“but he is quite unknown to the 
corps. His reputation is so high 
that perhaps he would prove all 
that could be wished, but I think 
someone personally known to the 
corps was preferred.” 

This brought the commander to 
Gen. Richard H. Anderson, and I 
was led to say, without presuming 
to criticize him or point out his 
merits and demerits (there are 


probably plenty of both), 

“We know him and shall be 
satisfied with him.” He was long a 
brigadier with us, tried and 
experienced; then a major general 
until withdrawn to make up the 
Third Corps. 


G. Moxley Sorrel 
Original Photograph in John R. Peacock 
collection, High Point, North Carolina 


The passage is of great interest for 
several reasons. First, it is important to 
note the consistency of Lee’s behavior. Al- 
though the meeting with Pendleton was 
initiated in a manner quite different from 
that with Sorrel, in both cases Lee was 
willing to consult with them in private, 
despite their relatively junior ranks. An- 
other element of consistency here was 
Lee’s tendency to play his cards close to 
the vest. In his meeting with Pendleton. 
Lee went to great pains to tell Pendleton 
that A.P. Hill was not going to be pro- 
moted to Lieutenant General. Likewise, 
in his meeting with Sorrel, Lee did not 
give any indication of what his final dis- 
position would be. 

Another curious aspect of this pas- 
sage is Lee’s statement to Sorrel, “you have 
been with the corps since it started as a 
brigade.” When Longstreet’s Brigade was 
organized prior to First Manassas, it con- 
sisted of the Ist, 11th and 17th Virginia 


regiments, along with the 5th North 
Carolina. By the time of the Wilderness 
campaign, all of these regiments had dis- 
appeared from the First Corps order of 
battle. Thus the only element from the 
brigade still with the corps was the staff. 
Therefore, when Lee said to Sorrel “you 
have been with the corps since it started 
as a brigade,” Lee was really referring to 
the staff. 


“l must speak to you, 
Colonel,” said 
General Lee, “about 
the command of the 
First Corps.” 


The final aspect of Sorrel’s account 
that deserves scrutiny is his use of the 
term “the corps.” Just who exactly is Sor- 
rel referring to when he says that Jubal 
Early is unpopular with the corps, or that 
Richard Anderson would be popular? 
Surely he could not have meant the lit- 
eral definition of the term, meaning the 
common soldiers, NCOs and officers of 
the First Corps. When Longstreet’s com- 
mand was first organized just prior to the 
Second Manassas campaign, it had about 
30,000 men. By December of 1862 it rose 
to a strength of 40,000 men, which 
marked the height of its power. Between 
August of 1862 and December of 1863, 
the First Corps suffered over 23,000 com- 
bat casualties. When one takes into ac- 
count disease, which caused far more 
deaths than combat, even allowing for the 
obvious inaccuracy of such a crude sta- 
tistical method, and the existence of a 
“corporate memory” in the Confederate 
Army, one can still say with a fair degree 
of certainty that by May of 1864 there 
were few men left in the First Corps who 
remembered Richard H. Anderson. 

In any case, why should they care? 
Even in the Civil War, where leadership 
was much more personal in nature than 
in other modern wars, the relationship 
between privates and generals is some- 
what analagous to that between the 
American public and figures such as the 
President, members of Britain’s royal 
family, Hollywood movie stars or sports 
figures. They are celestial celebrities, 
rarely seen figures who sweep into the 
camps every once in a while, and then go 
off to do whatever it is soldiers think gen- 
erals do. This tenuous relationship is es- 
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pecially true when it comes to soldiers of 
one corps and general officers from an- 
other corps. One can see this if letters, 
diaries and even memoirs of soldiers and 
lower ranking officers are read with care. 
One man, for example, who served in the 
Amherst Artillery throughout the war 
recorded in his diary seeing Lee twice and 
Jackson only once. Although he noted 
Jackson’s wounding and death he made 
no mention of Longstreet’s wounding at 
the Wilderness or Stuart’s death. This was 
true of a number of other men as well, 
with the occasional exception. 


Lt. General Richard H. Anderson 
Library of Congress 


Anderson was 
acceptable to Sorrel 
because he was both 
known to and popular 
with the staff. 


The tenuous nature of the relation- 
ship between generals and officers, even 
within a corps comes through in some 
memoirs. The generals who are men- 
tioned in John O. Casler’s Four Years in 
the Stonewall Brigade are not real people. 
They are distant, aloof shadows who flit 
in and out of Casler’s narrative. When he 
mentions an encounter between a private 
and a general officer, it almost always 
come second or third hand, and is barely 
believable anyway. Likewise, many other 
accounts of encounters between gener- 
als, especially division commanders and 
above, and privates, often come from 
post-war accounts of dubious reliability, 
and should therefore be taken with at 
least a grain, if not a keg, of salt. 
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Perhaps the best example of the rela- 
tive unfamiliarity between general offic- 
ers and the rank and file can be found in 
the diary of Lieutenant Colonel Arthur 
James Lyon Fremantle. The British officer 
visited the Stonewall Brigade on July 1 
1863. Although the brigade had been part 
of the Army of Northern Virginia since 
it was organized in the summer of 1862, 
Fremantle stated that of the soldiers he 
spoke with, “few knew of Longstreet, ex- 
cept by reputation.” The men then asked 
Fremantle if Longstreet was the general 
in front. “When I answered in the affir- 
mative, many would run on a hundred 
yards in order to take a good look at him.” 
Thus the relationship between generals, 
especially division commanders and 
higher, and the rank and file could be 
rather tenuous in nature. Lest anyone 
think that this applied only to the Con- 
federate armies a careful reading of the 
contemporary sources will show that this 
was true for the Union as well. 


or the staff, however, it is a very 
Ves different matter. The staff has to 

live with the general on a daily 
basis. Under those conditions, it is vitally 
important that the commander and his 
staff, especially his chief of staff, enjoy a 
harmonious relationship.* For Sorrel, 
this would be a difficult proposition with 
Jubal Early. Who, after all, would be the 
principal recipients of Early’s “flings and 
irritable disposition,” to use Sorrel’s 
words? Thus, what Sorrel was saying to 
Lee in a polite but frank way, was that 
neither Early nor Johnson was acceptable 
to the staff of the First Corps, Early be- 
cause he was disliked personally, Johnson 
because of his relative unfamiliarity. 
Anderson was acceptable to Sorrel be- 
cause he was both known to and popu- 
lar with the staff, even though Sorrel de- 


scribed Anderson in his memoirs as | 


“indolent.” Longstreet’s artillery chief E. 
Porter Alexander described Anderson’s 
appointment in similar terms. 

The matter of unfamiliarity here is 
also important because of the deeply per- 
sonal nature of the Confederate armies 
in general, and the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia in particular. Unlike the Union 
armies, Confederate brigades, divisions 


and corps were normally identified by the 


name of the commander, as opposed to 


a numerical designation.* Confederate | 


staffs became something akin to families, 
over which the army commander pre- 
sided as a sort of paternal figure. Thus 
what happened within a staff officer’s 
corps was all important, while what hap- 
pened in the other corps barely deserved 
mention. A good example of this is to 
look at the reactions of staff officers to 
the deaths or removal of commanders of 
the other corps. Jedediah Hotchkiss, for 
example, made extensive entries in his 
journal about Jackson’s wounding and 
subsequent death, but made no mention 
at all about Longstreet’s wounding in the 
Wilderness. Osmun Latrobe of the First 
Corps staff mentions Longstreet’s 
wounding, but made no mention of the 
death of J.E.B. Stuart or of Ewell’s re- 
moval from command. In the case of 
Jackson, all Latrobe wrote was a cryptic 
entry in his diary on May 1] 1863 saying 
that Jackson’s body had gone to Rich- 
mond, leaving one with the impression 
that Jackson might as well have died from 
measles as from wounds suffered in 
battle. Likewise, Francis Dawson of 
Longstreet’s staff in a letter to his mother 
dated June 1 1864, gave extensive details 
on Longstreet’s wounding on May 6, but 
made no mention of Stuart’s death. 
This family type of feeling among 
corps staffs may also have influenced 
Lee’s decision making in these matters. 
To have appointed A.P. Hill to the com- 
mand of the Second Corps or Early to 
the First Corps would have been to bring 


INotes 


1. One of the major pitfalls for those who 
study the Civil War is dealing with the ter- 
minology used by the Union and Confed- 
erate armies, and reconciling it with mod- 
ern military practice. The term “chief of 
staff” is no exception to this. Officially, 
there was no such position in the Confed- 
erate armies, but actual practice was an- 
other matter. In the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, officers such as Alexander S. 
Pendleton and G. Moxley Sorrel had the 
title of Assistant Adjutant General. It 
should be noted, however, that Pendleton 
did refer to himself as chief of staff in a let- 
ter to his mother. Alexander S. Pendleton 
to Mother, November 15 1862, William N. 
Pendleton Papers, Southern Historical 
Collection, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. (Here- 
after cited as Pendleton Papers, SHC.) 
R.H. Chilton, Lee’s nominal chief of 


wN 


in “outsiders,” a situation which would 
cause unnecessary tension and perhaps 
resignations. Although Hill had been 
under Jackson’s command since the sum- 
mer of 1862, it was quite clear that Hill 
was never part of Jackson’s inner circle 
in the same way Ewell had been. This was 
also true of the prospect of appointing 
Early to the command of the First Corps. 


James “Old Pete” Longstreet (left) and 
A. P. Hill Library of Congress 


if Longstreet was the 
general in front, many 
men would run ona 
hundred yards in order to 
take a good look at him. 


staff, also used the term unofficially. R. 
Lockwood Tower ed., Lee’s Adjutant: The 
Wartime Letters of Colonel Walter Herron 
Taylor, 1862-1865 (Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1995), p. 128. By 
contrast, in the Army of Tennessee the 
term chief of staff was used in official re- 
ports down to division level. OR, Vol. XX, 
Part 1, pp. 671, 692, 779, 815 and 915. See 
also June I. Gow, “Chiefs of Staff in the 
Army of Tennessee Under Braxton Bragg,” 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXVIL, 
No. 4, (Winter 1968): pp. 341-360. 


. Freeman, R.E. Lee, Vol. I, p. 641. Interestingly, 


although Chilton was Lee’s principle staff 
officer officially, Lee never gave Chilton any 
substantial responsibility, largely because Lee 
distrusted Chilton’s judgement. Lee instead 
generally operated through his personal staff, 
especially Walter Taylor and Charles 
Marshall. Freeman, R.E. Lee, Vol. II, p. 443. 


Anderson’s subsequent promotion 
to the command of the First Corps can 
be used to bolster this argument in an- 
other way. Richard Ewell’s health had 
declined noticeably during the winter of 
1863-1864. The combination of a bout 
of osteomyelitis, plus an injury caused 
by a fall from his horse, had caused great 
concern to both Lee and the Richmond 


authorities well before the Wilderness 
campaign. Lee’s fears were realized when 
Ewell broke down both mentally and 
physically during the campaign, ulti- 
mately resulting in Ewell’s relief on May 
29 1864. It is quite possible that Lee chose 
Anderson to replace Longstreet because 


See also OR, Vol. XXI, p. 556, and Free- 
man, Lee’s Lieutenants, Vol. 2, pp. 434-435, 
and Tower, ed., Lee’s Adjutant, pp. 128, 182. 


3. The feud stemmed from what Jackson per- 


ceived to be Hill’s failure to obey orders, and 
Hill’s anger at Jackson’s uncommunicative 
style of command prior to the action at Ce- 
dar Mountain on August 9 1862. The feud 
then burgeoned to the point where Jackson 
had Hill placed under arrest on September 
4 1862. From then until after Fredericks- 
burg, the two generals were barely on speak- 
ing terms, but not above referring to the 
other in rather insulting terms to other per- 
sons, as exemplified by Hill referring to Jack- 
son as a “crazy old Presbyterian fool.” A.P. 
Hill to J.E.B. Stuart, November 14 1862, 
James Ewell Brown Stuart Papers, VHS. By 
early 1863 Hill was demanding a court mar- 
tial to clear his name, a demand Jackson was 
only too happy to oblige. The matter was 


he was anticipating the need to replace 
Ewell. In that case, Early would be the 
ideal replacement for Ewell, again be- 
cause he would be acceptable to the Sec- 
ond Corps staff. Pendleton certainly in- 
dicated this in a letter to his sister Mary. 
After commenting on Ewell’s physical 
disability, Pendleton wrote that, in his 
opinion, Early was a better general than 
Ewell and a “more agreeable associate.” 
Also of interest in this regard is Hotchkiss’ 
absolute lack of concern about the irreli- 
gious Early’s moral fitness to command 
the corps. He seems to have made no 
mention of it to his wife, and made only 
a laconic entry on Early’s appointment 
in his journal. This is in rather striking 
contrast with Hotchkiss’ earlier worries 
about A.P. Hill’s standing with the Lord. 

Lee also had two other corps level 
appointments to make in the hectic and 
bloody month of May 1864. First, A.P. 
Hill was relieved of command of the 
Third Corps on May 8 1864 due to ill- 
ness, but he resumed command of his 
corps on the 21st. Hill was suffering from 
the long-term effects of gonorrhea, which 
he had contracted while a West Point ca- 
det on a visit to New York city in 1844.° 
The appointment of Early to replace Hill 
could only be regarded as provisional. 
Given the state of medical knowledge at 
the time, Hill’s illness could never be re- 
garded as anything other than temporary. 
The normally perceptive Moxley Sorrel 
showed this in his memoirs when he 


only settled with Jackson’s death at 
Chancellorsville. The origins of the feud are 
covered in an even handed manner in Rob- 
ert K. Krick, Stonewall Jackson at Cedar 
Mounrtain (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1990), pp. 21-38. 


4, One need only look at the Army of Tennes- 


see and its problems in this regard. Rela- 
tions between Bragg and his chief of staff, 
Brigadier General William W. Mackall, were 
very poor. Gow, “Chiefs of Staff in the Army 
of Tennessee Under Braxton Bragg,” pp. 
357-358. Even after Bragg’s relief in Novem- 
ber 1863, the poor relations between the 
two hurt the army. Mackall had returned 
in late 1863 as chief of staff to General Jo- 
seph E. Johnston. After Johnston was re- 
placed by John B. Hood, Bragg visited the 
Army on July 24 1864. Upon _ seeing 
Mackall, Bragg offered to shake his hand, 
an offer which Mackall refused, resulting 
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wrote that Hill’s death “was unnecessary 
and he should have had years before him.” 
Clearly, any modern medical examina- 
tion of Hill would have revealed that by 
the spring of 1865 he was a dying man. 
At the time, however, since Hill’s replace- 
ment by Early could not have been seen 
as anything other than a temporary mea- 
sure, the Third Corps staff may not have 
had any input in the choice of Early to 
take command of the Third Corps. 

Lee’s corps command woes were 
further exacerbated by Stuart’s mortal 
wounding at Yellow Tavern, thus neces- 
sitating Lee to appoint a new com- 
mander to the Cavalry Corps. The two 
leading division commanders in line for 
the position were Fitz Lee and Wade 
Hampton. Hampton had slightly more 
seniority, but a rivalry had developed 
between Hampton and Fitz Lee. Lee 
could not have discussed the matter with 
the Cavalry Corps staff, in particular 
Stuart’s chief of staff Major Henry B. 
McClellan, because of distance, with Lee 
being up at Spotsylvania while the Cav- 
alry Corps was fighting a good distance 
away at Yellow Tavern. 

Lee’s action in this case was most 
interesting. On May 14 1864, two days 
after Stuart’s death, Lee temporarily 
broke up the Cavalry Corps. The corps 
staff was either scattered among the di- 
visions, or posted to Army headquar- 
ters, as was the case with McClellan. 
Hampton was eventually appointed to 
the command of the reconstituted 
Cavalry Corps in August. 


in his relief thirty minutes later. T.B. 
Mackall Diary, Joseph E. Johnston Papers, 
Earl Greg Swem Library, The College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
After his relief as chief of staff, Mackall did 
not turn over any records to his successor, 
Brigadier General Francis A. Shoup. Di- 
ary of Francis A. Shoup, located in John 
B. Hood Papers, National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


5. The notable exceptions, of course were the 


corps of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
which did have numerical designations, at 
least officially. 

6. Robertson, General A.P. Hill, p. 11. 
Robertson’s book is certainly something 
of a breakthrough in this regard. Tradi- 
tionally, Hill’s illness was thought to be psy- 
chosomatic. See for example Ezra J. Warner, 
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Unfortunately, we do not have a 
great deal of information on Lee’s think- 
ing in this matter. McClellan’s memoirs 
end with Stuart’s death, and he left no 
papers of significance. It is interesting to 
note, however, that for a period of almost 
three months, Lee and McClellan were in 
very close proximity to each other. While 


old quartermaster, medical director, in- 
spector-general, ordnance officer, com- 
missary officer, provost marshal and chief 
of couriers, in effect almost the whole of 
Stuart’s Cavalry Corps staff. This was 
consistent with the established policy re- 
garding staffs, as practiced by Bragg, 
Davis and Lee. 


General Fitzhugh Lee (left) and General Andrew A. Humphreys Library of Congress 


I will not go so far as to claim that Lee 
consulted McClellan in the matter of the 
future commander of the Cavalry Corps, 
it would be perfectly plausible to specu- 
late that such a meeting took place. That 
would be consistent with Lee’s behavior, 
as per the meetings with Pendleton and 
Sorrel. In addition, it is interesting to note 
that Hampton retained McClellan as his 
chief of staff, and evidently developed a 
fairly close relationship with him. In ad- 
dition, Hampton also retained Stuart’s 


Before continuing, however, it might 
be worthwhile to make some compari- 
sons to Union staff organization, which 
differed considerably from the Confed- 
erate practice. Throughout the war, 
Union generals as a rule brought their 
staffs, or at least their principal staff of- 
ficers, with them to their new positions. 
In the Army of the Potomac, for example, 
after Joseph Hooker’s relief as com- 
mander, Dan Butterfield stayed on as 
chief of staff to George Meade, but only 


Generals in Gray (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1959), p. 135. 


7. Moltke is often quoted as saying this, See 


for example Jones, Civil War Command & 
Strategy (New York: The Free Press, 1992), 
p. 2. The quote, however, is apochryphal. 
Friedrich von Boetticher, a German officer 
and an excellent Moltke scholar, made a 
complete study of Moltke’s papers and 
writings before the archives were destroyed 
in World War II. He stated in a letter to 
former American Military Attaché Truman 
Smith that he never found any evidence 
that Moltke referred to Civil War armies as 
“armed mobs.” To the contrary, Moltke re- 
garded the American Civil War as an event 
worthy of considerable study in all facets. 
Friedrich von Boetticher to Truman Smith, 
4 February 1957, File N 323/175, 
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through the resolution of the Gettysburg 
campaign. Once the crisis had passed, 
Meade replaced Butterfield with his own 
choice, Andrew A. Humphreys. In addi- 
tion, Meade reshaped the staff to his lik- 
ing, retaining some members of Hooker’s 
old staff while replacing others. When 
Philip Sheridan replaced Alfred Pleasan- 
ton as commander of the Cavalry Corps 
before the Wilderness campaign, he 
sought to soften the blow to the Cavalry 
Corps staff by retaining most of them, 
but he brought his chief of staff, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel James W. Forsyth, with 
him from Tennessee. 


nlike the Confederate prac- 

LU tice, Union staffs could often 
be caught up in command 
shake-ups. Following Chickamauga, for 
example, almost every corps and army 
level staff officer in the Army of the 
Cumberland was removed from his 
position. Horace Porter ultimately 
ended up with a position on Ulysses 
Grant’s staff only because of the plead- 
ing of George Thomas, even though Por- 
ter had no desire to serve on Grant's staff. 
During the Wilderness campaign 
Union staff practice did create a prob- 
lem at the headquarters of the Army of 
the Potomac. When Grant came east in 
1864, he brought his entire staff with him 
for the Wilderness campaign. The pres- 
ence of Grant’s staff, along with that of 
Meade, caused two problems. First, 
Grant’s staff came to the east with a con- 
temptuous attitude towards the Army of 
the Potomac, and this certainly caused 


Bundesarchiv-Militararchiv, Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, Germany. Many thanks to that emi- 
nent Moltke scholar, Daniel J. Hughes, for 
providing me a copy of this document. 


Why Lee did not 
relieve Ewell before 
the campaign 
began remains a 
mystery. 

Left: Lieutenant General 

Richard S. Ewell 

Library of Congress 


some hard feelings. Another problem 
was that there were simply too many staff 
officers belonging to different staffs, so 
there was some confusion and a good 
deal of duplication. This was especially 
true of the chiefs of staff, Humphreys 
and Grant’s chief of staff, John A. 
Rawlins. Humphreys’ anomalous situa- 
tion was eventually solved in November 
1864 when Winfield Scott Hancock, 
commander of the II Corps, was forced 
to leave the army because of the linger- 
ing effects of a wound he suffered at 
Gettysburg. Humphreys happily took 
over the II Corps. 

The staff’s role, especially that of the 
chief of staff, in the selection of corps 
commanders tells us something about 
Civil War armies in general, and about 
Confederate armies in particular. While 
the armies that fought the Civil War were 
not the “armed mobs” which supposedly 
elicited the elder Moltke’s contempt, they 
were not completely professional orga- 
nizations either.’ Rather, they might be de- 
scribed as “semi-professional.” While 
troops, NCOs and officers could be trained 
to an acceptable level of competence, staff 
officers, especially for the Confederate 
armies, were another matter. With no in- 
stitution comparable to the Prussian 
Kriegsakademie available to the Confed- 
eracy, competent staff officers were a rare 
and valuable commodity. Alexander, who 
still holds up as one of the most percep- 
tive military critics of the war, felt that 
one of the greatest disadvantages under 
which the Confederate armies labored 


8. Why Lee did not relieve Ewell before the 
campaign began remains a mystery. Cer- 
tainly his performance as a corps com- 
mander had not been outstanding, and 
Lee’s concerns about Ewell’s declining 
health have already been detailed. Mat- 
ters become even more murky when one 
considers that on February 12 1864 the 
Confederate Senate passed a bill, signed 
by Davis, that authorized him to retire 
with full pay any officer who, in the 
opinion of an army or department com- 
mander, had been disabled by wounds 
or disease in the line of duty. SHSP, Vol. 
L, p. 417. In this regard, Emory Thomas’ 
argument that Lee disliked personal 
confrontation may explain his failure to 
relieve Ewell. Thomas, Robert E. Lee: A 
Biography, pp. 17-18. 


was that they were seriously understaffed 
in comparison to their Union opponents. 
Freeman argued that one of the lessons 
Lee drew from his experience in the Mexi- 
can War was the value of a trained staff 
in developing and executing strategic 
plans. More importantly, staff officers 
were vital to the smooth administration 
of an army. This was especially important 
as Civil War armies, particularly in the pe- 
riod prior to the spring of 1864, spent 
comparatively few days in combat on an 
annual basis, but far more time doing 
things that required the administrative 
skills that experienced and competent 
staff officers had developed over the first 
two to three years of the war. With this in 
mind, Lee may have been willing in es- 
sence to impose a staff on a commander 
because he sought to avoid losing expe- 
rienced and competent staff officers for 
reasons he thought unnecessary. 

There is, however, a negative aspect 
to this. Such a criterion for selecting corps 
commanders could possibly prevent 
other deserving people from moving up. 
In the promotion of Ewell, it partially led 
Lee to choose a corps commander who 
was physically unfit for his position to 
begin with, and who probably should 
have been relieved of his command be- 
fore the onset of the Wilderness cam- 
paign.® In any case, it is clear that corps 
staffs, and corps chiefs of staff in particu- 
lar, played an important role in Lee’s at- 
tempt to surmount the command crisis 
that faced the Army of Northern Virginia 
in the latter half of the war. 
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Painting by Don Troiani 


GETTYSBURG, JULY 2, 1863. 

As Lieutenant General James 
Longstreet’s attack rolled forward, 
crushing Sickles’ 3rd Corps, units were 
hurried forward from the Union 
reserve. Among these was Captain 
John Bigelow’s 9th Massachusetts 
battery, but recently part of the 
Washington garrison. 

The battery went into action just 
east of the Peach Orchard. When 
Barksdale’s Mississippians broke 
through the Federal lines, the battery’s 
six guns continued to hurl death at the 
enemy, until ordered to abandon the 
position lest they be overrun. But the 
order was not easily obeyed, for the 
Confederates were closing in from 
both south and west. 


Bigelow gave the order “Retreat by 
prolong.” Ropes were uncoiled from 
the guns and hooked to the limbers; as 
the horses pulled the guns rearwards 
the crews were able to load and fire, 
the guns being hurled backwards by 
recoil each time they fired. The 
Massachusetts men managed to cover 
400 yards in this manner, firing all the 
while. Bigelow was about to limber up 
and fall back, when his brigade 
commander ordered him to “Hold 
your position at all hazards, and 
sacrifice your battery if need be.” With 
no infantry on hand, the men of the 
9th Massachusetts battery were the 
only Federals remaining between the 
Confederates and Cemetery Ridge. 


As the enemy closed in, the guns 
were deployed in a semicircle, and the 
ammunition switched from solid shot 
to canister. The Confederates crowded 
to the very muzzles of the guns, where 
blasts of double shotted canister blew 
them away. But the gunners were also 
taking heavy casualties, and with just 
four rounds of canister, left Bigelow 
finally ordered the survivors to fall 
back. Their heroic stand had stemmed 
the Confederate assault for a critical 
thirty minutes, just long enough for a 
line of blue clad infantry to take 
position on the ridge. 
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Cover Story Retreat by Recoil 


Do You Know? Answers 


1. The 14th. Their reputation for 
lawlessness exceeded that even of 
Wheat’s Tigers. 


2. The Remington Zouave rifle. 1,200 6. 


were manufactured, but not 
purchased by the government. 
Instead they were used a props in 
photographic studios. 
3. After the popular “49ers” song, My 
Name is Joe Bowers. 
4. Basil Duke, who was Morgan’s 
Brother-in-law. 
. Philip Cashmeyer (or Cashmyer). 
A former Baltimore detective, he 
became a Union spy in late March 
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or April of 1864, probably because 
he saw which way the war was 
going. 

The 3rd Cavalry Division, Army of 
the Potomac. From May- 
September 1864 the brigades were 
led by Brigadier Generals George 
H. Chapman and John B. 
Mcintosh. McIntosh had served as 
a midshipman aboard the USS 
Saratoga during the war with 
Mexico, and Chapman was 
appointed midshipman in 1847, 
resigning three years later to 
publish a newspaper in Indiana. 
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(continued from page 43) format. These 
stereoscopic views were commonplace 
in nineteenth-century parlors. It is there- 
fore somewhat surprising to realize that 
it has taken more than 130 years for the 
first publication devoted to the subject to 
appear. Bob Zeller’s The Civil War in 
Depth: History in 3-D, complete with a 
folding stereoscopic viewer, opens a fas- 
cinating new window on American's 
bloodiest conflict. 

Most of the 135 duotones will, at first 
glance, seem familiar to longtime stu- 
dents of the war. Here, for instance, are 
famous images of the Sunken Road at 
Antietam, Grant's council of war at 
Massaponax Church, a stretcher loaded 
with skeletons of Union soldiers who fell 
at Cold Harbor. When viewed in three di- 
mensions, however, these scenes take on 
an eeriely realistic aspect. Previously 
overlooked details pop into focus. Famous 
personalities spring to life. The dizzying 
heights of Lookout Mountain become all 
too real. The nooks and crannies of Little 
Round Top emerge from the shadows, 
transformed into welcome shelters from 
whizzing mini balls. While all the images 
are intriguing, those with bold foreground 
details produce an overwhelmingly in- 
tense effect that leaves the viewer con- 
vinced he has just stepped out of a time 
machine. 

Zeller's brief introduction features a 
rare wartime image of Civil War prints be- 
ing sold at a Sanitary Fair. The most in- 
teresting new item, however, may well 
represent the first combat photo in three 
dimensions. Many are familiar with 
Charleston photographer George S. 
Cook’s famous September 1863 image, 
made from the parapet of Fort Sumter 
during a bombardment by Union gun- 
boats. Zeller unearthed a second photo 
taken from a slightly different angle. Ap- 
parently, Cook shifted his camera a few 
feet for a simulated stereoscopic view. 
Rejoined, the photos produce a some- 
what blurry but distinctly three-dimen- 
sional image. Other previously unpub- 
lished items include new views of the 
Dutch Gap Canal and the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign and a detailed image of Lincoln's 
first inaugural parade. 

The artists who produced these his- 
toric photographs would be gratified to 
know their work has finally been pre- 
sented as originally intended. By combin- 
ing the best aspects of education and 
entertainment, The Civil War in Depth 
brings a fresh perspective to our study of 
the conflict and is highly recommended. 


—Mark Chance 
New Boston, TX 


THE CONFEDERATE STATES NAVY: 
The Ships, Men and Organization, 
1861-1865. Edited by William N. Still, Jr. 
(Annapolis: Naval Institute Press, 1997. 
Pp. xx, 288. $59.95, ISBN 1-55750-128- 
9.) 

As with most collections of essays orga- 
nized about a common theme, this ag- 
gregation of eleven pieces on various 
aspects of the Confederate Navy over- 
laps in spots and is uneven in quality. 
Raimondo Luraghi’s essay, for example, 
which lays the groundwork for what fol- 
lows, could have been improved by 
sharper editing and a better translation 
from the original Italian. Other essays 
would have benefited by judicious par- 
ing; cross referencing would have im- 
proved the volume’s utility. Beyond these 
flaws, however, there is much here of 
value to both specialist and general 
reader. 

As the title indicates, this book is not 
primarily about the entree in Confeder- 
ate naval history, operations, but the vital 
ingredients that produced it: how the navy 
was structured, how it recruited, what 
kinds of ships it had, how and where they 
were built or bought, how the ordinary 
seamen lived. Only the final essay by 
editor Still addresses operations directly. 
Nonetheless, his conclusion that the Con- 
federate Navy was too weak and ineffec- 
tive to influence the war's outcome aptly 
summarizes what could be concluded 
from all the preceding essays on specific 
subjects. Something essential was al- 
ways missing for the Southern navy: time, 
materiel, money, expertise, luck. 

Several of the best articles in the 
book illuminate little-known aspects of 
Confederate naval history. Robert 
Holcombe’s lengthy essay on the types 
of ships is chock full of technical details 
on everything from power plants to ar- 
maments. Maurice Melton’s companion 
pieces on shipbuilding and naval facili- 
ties make clear what odds the fledgling 
nation with virtually no industrial infra- 
structure faced in building a navy. The 
early loss of prime shipbuilding facilities 
at New Orleans and Norfolk were crip- 
pling blows. Construction schedules suf- 
fered from lack of basic necessities: 
skilled and unskilled workers—siphoned 
off by the army, in most cases—and 
equipment and accouterments, such as 
engines, boilers, shafts, propellers, and 
armor, not to mention the iron foundries 
and other manufacturing facilities to pro- 
vide raw material or tooling for such 
things. Royce Shingleton provides a host 
of basic details on the men who manned 
the vessels, everything from how the ship 
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was organized and the duties of each 
rank, to what the men wore and what they 
were paid. His work dovetails nicely with 
Harold Langley’s piece on shipboard life. 
David M. Sullivan tells us anything we 
ever wanted to know about the tiny cadre 
of Confederate States Marines. 

The more familiar subjects are also 
here. Robert M. Browning’s essay on the 
organization of the Navy Department— 
Secretary Mallory gets decent grades— 
is excellent. And the exploits of the com- 
merce raiders, blockade runners, the 
submarine Hunley, and the CSS Virginia 
and her sister ironclads, are also covered 
by various contributors in various places. 
It's difficult to escape Norman Delaney’'s 
conclusion in his essay about strategy 
and tactics that the South adopted a pri- 
marily defensive naval strategy dictated 
by its most pressing needs. The wonder, 
as this volume underscores, is not that 
the strategy failed—it was bound to—but 
that the Confederaie Navy succeeded so 
well. 

—Thomas E. Schott 
Tampa, FL 


MEDICAL HISTORIES OF UNION 
GENERALS By Jack D. Welsh, M.D. 
(Kent, Ohio and London, England: The 
Kent State University Press, c. 1996. Pp. 
xx, 422. $35.00, ISBN 0-87338-552-7.) 


Metical 
Histories of 
(nial 
Generals 


The title of Jack Welsh’s book, Medical 
Histories of Union Generals, neatly 
sums up what this book is about. The 
author, professor emeritus of medicine 
at the University of Oklahoma, has per- 
formed a monumental job of research 
(combing West Point cadet hospital reg- 
isters, National Archives documents, 
unpublished diaries, pension records 
and death certificates) in order to set 
forth the medical histories of all 583 
Union army generals. Their political and 
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military careers are presented only to 
provide a framework—as the author puts 
it, “To put the recorded [medical] events 
in context, a minimal amount of infor- 
mation on their civilian and military ca- 
reers has been included.” (p. xi) 

It is amazing that many of the gen- 
erals were able to command at all, let 
alone command effectively, given their 
physical debilities. George Gordon 
Meade, the victor of Gettysburg, caught 
both malaria and jaundice before the war. 
During the war he was shot in the arm 
and in the back, the latter bullet nicking 
his kidney, and in 1864 he came down 
with pneumonia. Meade spent a consid- 
erable amount of the war either ill or on 
sick leave. Seldon Connor, as Welsh 
demonstrates, caught several Confeder- 
ate bullets and virtually every disease 
known to medicine. Seemingly indestruc- 
tible, Connor nevertheless survived the 
war and lived to a ripe old age. Evidence 
on some general's illnesses is sparse to 
nonexistent, despite the author's exhaus- 
tive research. As a result many impor- 
tant generals receive only a few sen- 
tences in the book, while other generals, 
militarily obscure but with well-docu- 
mented ailments, receive a page or more. 
The imbalance is inevitable given the 
topic chosen, and does not detract from 
the book's worth. 

The author presents the medical 
facts without speculating on how a 
general’s illness may have affected his 
battlefield performance. Yet the reader 
cannot help but speculate. Any evalua- 
tion of George Stoneman’s cavalry raid 
during the Chancellorsville campaign 
must take into account how Stoneman’s 
incredibly debilitating physical ailments 
(hemorrhoids, or “piles,” and its attendant 
pain and bleeding—by the end of the war 
Stoneman found it difficult to stand up, 
let alone ride a horse) contributed to the 
raid’s failure. 

Medical Histories of Union Gener- 
als includes a preface that provides an 
overview of the subject, a glossary of 
medical terms, and a table of medical 
events during the war. Given the large 
amount of technical medical discussion 
in the book, this book is not intended for 
the casual reader. 

Like the author’s previous work on 
Confederate generals, Medical Histories 
of Union Generals is the first word on the 
subject, and is likely to be the last word. 
Dr. Welsh has written an indispensable 
reference work for both the serious his- 
torian and the medically-inclined buff. 


—Bruce S. Allardice 
Des Plaines, IL 
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THE WILMINGTON CAMPAIGN: Last 
Rays of Departing Hope. By Chris E. 
Fonvielle, Jr. (Campbell, CA: Savas Pub- 
lishing Company, c. 1997. Pp. xii, 623. 
$32.95, ISBN 1-882810-02-3.) 
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Chris E. Fonvielle, Jr. 


More than simply another campaign 
study, The Wilmington Campaign deals 
with the rise and fall of the Confederacy’s 
most significant port. With nearly ten 
thousand inhabitants, Wilmington was 
North Carolina’s largest metropolis at the 
beginning of the Civil War. By mid-1862, 
the town had become the favorite port of 
blockade runners because of its proxim- 
ity to Bermuda, the Bahamas, and Rich- 
mond, Virginia. With the occupation of 
each additional port by Union troops, 
Wilmington became more critical to the 
Confederate war effort. 

For whatever reasons, including il- 
licit trade, the North waited until the fall 
of 1864 to attempt to close the harbor. 
Major General Benjamin F. Butler com- 
manded the army contingent of the first 
expedition, and its failure finally brought 
an end to his military career. In January 
of 1865, a second expedition succeeded 
in capturing Fort Fisher and closing the 
Cape Fear River to blockade runners. 
This amphibious operation, the largest 
ever undertaken in North America, suc- 
ceeded in part because of the coopera- 
tion between Major General Alfred Terry 
and Rear Admiral David D. Porter. Their 
efforts were aided by the shortage of 
Confederate soldiers, and the poor de- 
ployment of those who were available by 
General Braxton Bragg. 

Though the loss of Fort Fisher has 
been told before, the five-week struggle 
for control of Wilmington that followed 


that bastion’s fall is the climax of this vol- 
ume. Lieutenant General Ulysses S. 
Grant wanted control of the town, so that 
the port facilities would be available to 
handle reinforcements and supplies for 
Major General William T. Sherman’s 
troops as they marched northward 
through the Carolinas. 


Chris Fonvielle has filled a void in 
Civil War historiography with a volume 
that may forever remain the standard on 
the subject. His research is superb. The 
maps, including one foldout, have seldom 
been equaled. Never-before-published 
photographs of the participants account 
for several of the nearly one hundred il- 
lustrations. The author's storytelling style 
marked by colorful, detailed anecdotes, 
make The Wilmington Campaign and en- 
joyable, must read for everyone inter- 
ested in the Civil War. 


North & South —Lawrence Lee Hewitt 


A STUPENDOUS EFFORT: The 87th 
Indiana in the War of the Rebellion. By 
Jack K. Overmyer. (Bloomington and In- 
dianapolis: Indiana University Press, 
1997. Pp. xii, 274. $29.95, ISBN 0-253- 
33301-6.) 
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The Eighty-seventh Indiana compiled an 
enviable combat record during its nearly 
three years of Civil War service, and it 
belonged to one of the most potent fight- 
ing brigades of the war. The regiment and 
its brigade have hitherto eluded their just 
fame, a problem that this welcome new 
book takes an important first step toward 
remedying. In clear prose and with good 
historical perspective, Overmyer relates 
the experiences of the ordinary Hoosiers 


who left home to put down the rebellion 
and did their service in this formidable 
regiment. 

The Eighty-seventh was recruited in 
rural northwestern Indiana as part of the 
“three hundred thousand more” for whom 
Lincoln had issued a call in the late sum- 
mer of 1862. No sooner was the regiment 
organized in South Bend, than it was 
rushed south to help counter the threat 
to Louisville posed by Confederate invad- 
ers in Kentucky. As part of the army of 
Major General Don Carlos Buell, the 
Eighty-seventh met those invaders at 
Perryville, Kentucky, where it was part of 
the small segment of the Union army that 
actually became engaged, though it 
missed the worst of the fighting and the 
heaviest of the casualties. After Perry- 
ville, it was a long time before the Eighty- 
seventh saw pitched battle again. Serv- 
ing on outpost duty at the end of 1862, it 
missed Stones River, and the next time 
it went into action in a major battle was 
at Chickamauga in September 1863. 
There, however, its brigade seemed to 
be everywhere, fighting brilliantly and on 
several occasions preventing the col- 
lapse of large portions of the hard- 
pressed Union army. During the final year 
and a half of the war, the Eighty-seventh 
served in the armies of Major General 
William T. Sherman, taking Atlanta and 
marching through Georgia and the Caro- 
linas and finally going home by way of 
Washington and the Grand Review when 
the war was over. 

Overmyer is at his best when telling 
the story of the soldiers themselves, 
which he does in a clear, direct, engag- 
ing style. Necessary tactical and strate- 
gic context is amply provided, though 
with some errors, mostly insignificant. 
Occasionally, Overmyer may venture a 
bit too far afield in relating stories of other 
Civil War soldiers, not members of the 
Eighty-seventh, in an effort to illustrate 
the soldiers’ circumstances. Still these 
are minor quibbles in what is overall a 
useful, pleasant, and most welcome ad- 
dition to the literature on the common 
soldier of the Civil War. 


—Steven E. Woodworth 
Texas Christian University 
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PLAIN FOLK OF THE SOUTH REVIS- 
ITED. Edited by Samuel C. Hyde, Jr. (Ba- 
ton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1997. Pp. xxii, 288. Cloth, 
$55.00, ISBN 0-8071-2200-9; paper, 
$16.95, ISBN 0-807 1-2237-8.) 


Though much of this book does not 
deal directly with the Civil War, the es- 
say by Grady McWhiney on “Crackers 
and Cavaliers: Shared Courage” should 
not be missed! 


LETTERS TO LAURA: A Confederate 
Surgeon’s Impressions of Four Years 
of War. Edited by Sadye Tune Wilson, 
Nancy Tune Fitzgerald, and Richard 
Warwick. (Nashville, TN: Tunstede Press, 
c. 1996. Pp. xviii, 304. $28.00, ISBN 0- 
9616526-3-2. Order from Tunstede 
Press, 500 Elmington Ave., Suite 430, 
Nashville, TN 37205.) 


Though a portion of this volume con- 
sists of family genealogy, slightly more 
than half the text consists of the letters 
of Dr. Urban Grammar Owen, Owen 
served in the Western Theater, primarily 
as a regimental surgeon in the Army of 
Tennessee. Written between June 20, 
1861, and May 10, 1865, the sixty let- 
ters describe a variety of experiences 
from the unusual perspective of a physi- 
cian. Of particular interest to Civil War 
enthusiasts are those letters written from 
Cumberland Gap and during the 
Murfreesboro and Atlanta campaigns. 
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a proposed postage stamp, letters from two 
U.S. Presidents, and resolutions in numer- 


ous state legislatures. Why does the 
question of this man’s guilt or inno- 
cence linger, nearly fourteen de- 
cades after the crime? Amid all of 
the controversy, a new book helps 


clear away the uncertainty bringing light to long overlooked facts. 
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New from Thomas Publications 


353 Buford Ave. « 


Gettysburg, PA 17325 


1-800-840-6782 
717-334-1921 « fax 717-334-8440 
http://civilwarreader.com/thomas 
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PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. By Benson J. Lossing. 3 Vols. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1997. Vol. 1: Pp. 722, ISBN 0-8018-5669-8; 
Vol. 2: Pp. 712, ISBN 0-8018-5671-X. Vol. 3: 
Pp. 730, ISBN 0-8018-5672-8. Paper, $24.95 
each.) 


The Shelby Foote of the 19th century, Lossing 
presents an abundantly illustrated text that 
makes for interesting reading. In addition to 
his contemporary insight of the conflict, ex- 
cellent, new introductions have been added 
to each volume by Reid Mitchell. 


CIVIL WAR KANSAS: Reaping the Whirl- 
wind. By Albert Castel. (Lawrence: Univer- 
sity Press of Kansas, 1997. Pp. xvi, 251. Pa- 
per, $15.95, ISBN 0-7006-0872-9.) 


This Authorized Edition with a New Pref- 
ace by the author remains a classic study 
of the political issues and personalities dur- 
ing Kansas’ first years of statehood. Of par- 
ticular interest is his penetrating analysis 
of the power struggle within the dominant 
Republican Party. 


WHO WAS WHO INTHE UNION. By Stewart 
Sifakis (New York and Oxford: Facts on File, 
1988. Pp. xiv, 479, $22.95, ISBN 0-8160- 
2203-8).) 

Acomprehensive, illustrated, biographical ref- 
erence to more than 1,500 of the principal 
Union participants in the Civil War. This vol- 
ume was originally published with Who Was 
Who in the Confederacy as Who Was Who in 
the Civil War. 


COMPENDIUM OF THE CONFEDERATE 
ARMIES. By Stewart Sifakis (New York and 
Oxford: Facts on File: Florida and Arkansas, 
1992. Pp. xiv, 143. $26.95, ISBN 0-8160- 
2288-7; Louisiana, 1995. Pp. xii, 144. $26.95, 
ISBN 0-8160-2291-7; Mississippi, 1995. Pp. 
vi, 154. $26.95, ISBN 0-8160-2292-5: North 
Carolina, 1992. Pp. xiv, 189. $24.95, ISBN 
0-8160-2289-5; Tennessee, 1992. Pp. x, 198. 
$26.95, ISBN 0-8160-2286-0: Texas, 1995. 
Pp. xii, 147. $26.95, ISBN 0-8160-2293-3.) 


These volumes are part of an ongoing series 
that is intended to be the Confederate equiva- 
lent of Frederick H. Dyer’s Compendium of 
the War of the Rebellion, which only covered 
the Union. As Stewart Sifakis acknowledges, 
some of the former Confederate states have 
undertaken similar studies on an individual 
basis, most notably the excellent volumes by 
North Carolina. However, for a single-volume 
treatment that is currently in print, most of 
these volumes are the best available. For the 
discerning researcher, however, a superior 
work on Louisiana is Arthur W. Bergeron, Jr’s 
Guide to Louisiana Confederate Military 
Units, 1861-1865; for Tennessee, part one of 
Tennesseans in the Civil War. 
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MPHIS: 


PICKETT BEFORE GETTYSBURG—Just who was George Pickett, and 


how did he come to lead the most famous charge in American history? 
—Lesley J. Gordon 


DECISION IN THE WEST: FIVE BATTLES IN EIGHTEEN DAYS—The 
war of maneuver in Mississippi: The battles of Port Gibson, Raymond, 
Jackson, Champion Hill, and the Big Black River. —Keith Poulter 


FREEDOM BEGAN HERE—The Christiana Riot of September 11, 1851 
epitomized the growing clash of cultures between North and South. Was 
the first shot of the Civil War fired here?—Edward Steers 


THE RAMS AT MEMPHIS—Bridge builder Charles Ellett promised 
Secretary of War Stanton that his rams would “either control the 
Mississippi or be sunk in the attempt.” At Memphis his words would be 
put to the test. —Chester G. Hearn 


BUILDING A CIVIL WAR LIBRARY—Building a basic Civil War library 
from an explosively growing volume of literature requires careful 
analysis.—David Eicher 


THE LONGSTREET-MCLAWS FEUD—Todd Groce takes a look at the 
facts behind the most famous feud of the civil War, that between onetime 
friends James Longstreet and Lafayette McLaws 


Look out for our April issue on newsstands starting March 10th 
(Better still subscribe and get it first!) 


FINALLY, 
THERE'S A REASON TO BUY A COMPUTER... 


C I V I {A complete war chronology. <{ 3,000 photographs, drawings 

€ In-depth coverage of every and maps (most full-screen). 
WA. fy BR. major battle. € More than a thousand pages 
Two hours of narration. of first-hand accounts- by 


“€ Biographical entries on 400 participants such as Grant, Lee, 


Union & Confederate generals. Davis, and Sheridan) give the 
user alternate views of battles). 


You can print ANY 


AMERICA'S EPIC STRUGGLE 


150 Courses 


program screen or "cut and PHD PROFESSORS 


pasty photo or text ino your 


= - : P a > ’ ~y ~ 
vi - — 
Never before has such j q — 
an extensive collection reve ge Fe — 

of materials on the ire sais 


Civil War been : —% = Aare N&S READERS 
available in one place.” u ' pase 
P + 2 cos 


MULTIEDUCATOR === |. {39°95 


(inc. s/h) 


CURRICULUM 
Civil War 
Military History 
Intelligence 


For Our $10.00 Video 
& Admissions Package: 
703-330-5398 
Ext. 111 


eomconrpPeaR,mravtre oo 


244 North Avenue, New Rochelle, NY 10801 « 1-800-866-6434 * www.multied.com 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR ATLANTA 


Full Color Poster 
8 images by Rick Reeves (6 new!) © Authoritative Map by William R. Scaife Highest prices paid 
18 x 24 (“ready made” frame size) © printed on heavy, coated paper Fine and rare Civil War books, autographs, 


documents, photographs, etc. 


ONLY $20 + $2 SHIPPING Catalogue subscription: $3 
(dealer inquiries invited!) im 


MILITARY ART PRINTS 
Specializing in Civil War 
e Troiani, Strain, Kunstler owe 
(35+ artists) McGowan Book Company 
e All Rick Reeves Prints in Stock 1-800-449-8406 
¢ Ron Tunison Bronzes 39 Kimberly Drive, Durham, NC 27707 
CW Ancestor Flags R. Douglas Sanders, Proprietor 


(10x14, 100’s avail.) 


Send #10 SASE for free list 
VISA, Mastercard, AMEX, Discover 


(770) 270-0542 


ART & FRAME CLASSICS 
' 4135 Lavista Road - Suite 220, Tucker, Georgia 30084 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


TO PLACE A 
CLASSIFIED AD CONTACT: 
OEHLER MEDIA, INC. 

The Soho Building 
110 Greene Street, Suite #703 
New York, NY 10012 
PH: (212) 226-3955 
FX: (212) 226-5707 
Oehlerlnc@aol.com 
RATES: 1 time, $2.25 per word; 3 times $2.00 
per word; 6 times $1.75 per word. 15 word 
minimum-—name, address, and phone num- 

ber all count towards the word total. 


When writing to 
advertisers, please 
mention you saw their 
advertisement in 
North & South 


And Some Other Good Things 
to Look Forward To ... 


Civil War Tactics 

Paddy Griffiths presents his controver- 
sial thesis that technological change 
in weapons made little practical dif- 
ference to the Civil War battlefield— 
and leading Southern historian Grady 
McWhiney responds (NeS#5). 


Sheridan and Warren 
Stephen Sears looks at Sheridan’s fir- 
ing of Warren at Five Forks (Ne&S#5). 


Halleck and Lincoln 

John Simon examines the question: if 
Halleck was as inept as he is usually 
painted, why did Lincoln tolerate him 
for so long? (NeS#6). 


Mosby’s Confederacy 

Just exactly what was the impact of 
John Singleton Mosby’s Confederacy 
on the Federal war effort? The answer 
may surprise you ... (Ne-S#7). 


Home Spun Generals of the 
Confederacy 

Without benefit of military training, 
men like John B. Gordon exhibited 
natural martial ability... (NeS#8). 


The Cavalry 

Issue #9 of North & South will bea spe- 
cial on the cavalry, north and south— 
its nature, organization, tactics, sup- 
ply, leadership, evolution, and role. 
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 ART/PRINTS 


MILITARY ART PRINTS — new and sec- 
ondary market. All popular artists. Competi- 
tive prices. Layaway. Free price list. Military 
Art Classics. (205) 435-6499 


CIVIL WAR PRINTS 


Harvey-Kiinstler-Strain-Summers-Troiani 
Gallon-Gnatek. For information, write or call: 
J’s Gallery and Frame Shoppe 


406 East Broadway + Eagle Grove, Iowa 50533 


ec PHONE: 515-448-4012 


800-448-1861 
HTTP://WWW.NETINS.NET/SHOWCASE/ART 


BUFFALO SOLDIERS: Limited Edition 
Prints, Statues, Books on Buffalo Soldiers, 
Civil War, Tuskegee Airmen, Black West- 
ern. For color brochures, send $2 to: 

P&L Enterprise, PO Box 518, Temple Hills, 
MD 20757. 301-449-5730 


THE BEST ORIGINAL CIVIL WAR 
BOOKS — Free Catalog. SPC, 1475 S. 
Bascom, Suite 204-NS, Campbell, CA 
95008. 1-800-732-3669 


COLLECTIBLES 


AMERICA’S FINEST ILLUSTRATED 
MILITARY AMERICANA CATALOG. 
$12/3 issues. Collectors Antiquities, 60C 
Manor Road, Staten Island, NY 10310-2698 


FLAGS 


CONFEDERATE REGULATION, ALL- 
SEWN COTTON W’/TIES: Cavalry ...$98. 
Artillery ... $108, Infantry $128. Stars & 
Bars, 2nd & 3rd Confederate, Bonnie Blue, 
Battle. Union: 3' x 5' polyester $12 each, 
$60 set. Credit Cards: (706) 456-2111. $3 
freight. Ruffian Flags, 241 Alexander St. 
NW, Crawfordville, Georgia 30631 


FLAG REPRODUCTIONS, accesso- 

ries, books, kepis, swords, cassettes, 

novelties, grave markers. Free Catalog. 
The Flag Guys® 


283 Windsor Hwy Dept. #343 
New Windsor, NY 12553. 
Phone 914-562-0088 Ext #343 


y/ 
Largest Historic Collection 


of Reproductions in the Nation 
Send S83 for List All Kinds and Types, State, Foreign 
AH made in the USA 


U.S. FLAG SERVICE 
5741 Elmer Derr Rd Dept. NS, Frederick, MD 21703-7411 


 HOMESCHOOL/STUDY 


WORD-WIZ: THE STUDY OF LATIN & 
GREEK ROOTS. Roots are the building 
blocks upon which ALL words are formed 
and Word-Wiz is an entertaining, challeng- 
ing, and fun way to explore these elements! 
Contains over 100 pages of a self-directed 
workbook with over 60 pages of root study. 
5th grade to adult. Includes two detailed 
dictionaries of numerous words derived 
from Greek and Latin roots, plus 16 pages 
of reproducible extension worksheets. 
$16.95 post-paid (group rates available). 
CB Edcucational Materials, 2065 M 25 
Road, DNS, Eckert, CO 81418. PH: (970) 
835-3072 or Fax: (970) 921-6578 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


CIVIL WAR METAL INFANTRY, cavalry, ar- 
tillery, wagons (15mm and 22mm). Build- 
ings, tents, fortifications, scenery for diora- 
mas, wargames, railroads. Illustrated 
catalog $3.00 (refundable). Musket Minia- 
tures (DNS), Box 1976, Broomfield, CO 
80038 


LEAD SOLDIER MOLDS 


CIVIL - WWI+ CANNONS - WWII 
ANCIENTS - FANTASY - BRITAINS 
1776 - GERMAN - WESTERN 
* Molds: $7 - $15 - Kits $19 - $35.00 
SPECIAL 
Our reg. $18.95 kit for only $13.95 
Please Include $2.00 Postage + Free Catalog 
THE DUNKEN CO. 
P.O, Box 95NS « Calvert, TX 77837 » (409) 364-2020 


WORLD’S LARGEST/MOST comprehen- 
sive catalog (90+ pages) of Toy Soldiers 
and Historical Figures/Kits of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Britains, Trophy, Imperial, 
Regal, Tommy Atkins, etc. Send $5.00 for 
catalog and 1 year subscription. Michigan 
Toy Soldier, 401 S. Washington, Royal 
Oak, MI 48067 


REPRODUCTIONS 


CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 
Uniforms » Muskets « Tinware » Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons = Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
Finest Quality Reproductions 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St. 0, Davenport, losa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 


TRAVEL 


NEWPORT NEWS — The affordable fam- 
ily vacation with 19 attractions, historic 
sites, great golf. Minutes to Williamsburg 
and Virginia Beach. Call 1-888-4 WE-R- 
FUN for free Visitor Guide and coupons. 


a 


Edition: 395 s/n Prints, 
Issue Price: $150 


50 s/n Artist’s Proofs, 
Issue Price: $175 


Issue Date: 
October 1997 


AVAILABLE FROM: 


AGK Historical Prints 
P.O. Box 566 
Huntington Station 
NY 11746 
(800) 286-3084 


Art and Frame Classics 
4135 LaVista Rd., #220 
Tucker, GA 30084 
(800) 258-0542 


Slavin’s Gallery 
201-C Country Club Rd. 
Jacksonville, NC 28546 

(800) 448-9517 


Gettysburg Frame Shop 
25 Chambersburg Street 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 
(800) 899-9714 


Shipping $15. flat, $10 tube. 


Sener ear A GRAND CHARGE by Rick Reeves 


7% sales tax for 


Florida residents. The 165th NY Vol. Inf., 2nd Battalion, Duryea Zouaves at Port Hudson, LA, May 27, 1863. 
Please call or write to receive Published by 
broch d 74 2 
fue prints at sue pice COLLECTOR 211 S. Gunlock Avenue * Tampa, FL 33609 © (813) 877-9334 


Sometimes the vast destruction of the 
Civil War overshadows the personal sac- 
rifices of some 600,000 Americans who 
fell to the cause. And each has a name, a 
family, a story. » The Peninsula was rec- 
ognized as the pathway to Richmond. In 
turn, the 1862 Peninsula Campaign was 
pivotal. If the Union soldiers had taken 
Richmond in 1862, the war would have 
hastened significantly to a close. And 


countless lives would have been spared. 
This was not the case. » Today, Newport 
News shares its rich heritage of Civil War 
history through battlefield tours, historic 
houses, harbor tours, museum exhibits, 


and living history events. -23% 


Za 


My is : 3 
ture into the events which 3 


shaped our nation, visit NEWPORT 
NE 


Newport News. 


For a fascinating adven-  »— 


THE MARINERS’ MUSEUM © VIRGINIA WAR MUSEUM 
HArsor CRUISE AT WATERMAN’S WHARF ¢ SKIFFES CREEK REDOUBT 
BATTLE OF LEE’S MILL * BATTLE OF Dam #1 ¢ 1810 Warwick Court 

HOUuse * YOUNG’S MILL * MONITOR/ MERRIMACK OVERLOOK 


CONGRESS/ CUMBERLAND OVERLOOK. 


Lee Hall Mansion 
Circa 1850 


